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The  Honorable  Daniel  C.  Roper, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  con¬ 
ferring  first  honorable  mention 
upon  your  Notional  Association 
at  Washington  on  May  3rd  said, 

^^The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
Managing  Director:  For  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  research  and 
practical  application  in  the  field 
of  department  store  financing, 
operating  and  merchandising, 
which  is  of  great  benefit  to  its 
membership  in  improving  their 
efficiency  and  of  benefit  to  the 
distributive  system  in  reducing 
lost  motion  and  waste  between 
manufacturer  and  consumer.// 


"THIS  IS  THE  WAY  WE  SELL  CANNON 


SHEETS 


£SO  EARLY  IN  THE  MORNING" 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling  bo  fore  ton!  “A  telephone 
8ale  in  the  morning  just  sets  me  up  for  all 
day!  But  like  any  exercise,  you  must  go  through  the 
motions  regularly.  I  phone  not  only  on  the  days  of 
advertised  events,  hut  whenever  I  get  a  lead,  or  may¬ 
be  just  a  hunch.  Rainy  mornings  are  a  fine  excuse 
for  suggesting  that  she  might  have  been  coming  in 
to  get  some  Cannon  sheets,  which  I  can  just  as  well 
send  to  her  on  the  first  delivery.  Then  the  Towel 
Department  exchanges  lists  with  us,  and  I  phone 
those  who  have  purchased  Cannon  towels.  .  .  .  ‘How 
do  you  like  your  Cannon  towels  and  have  you  ever 
tried  their  sheets?’  The  Cannon  name  is  such  a  help 
in  telephone-selling.  .  .  .  She  knows  it  at  once  .  .  . 
regards  it  with  confidence. 

“9  a.m.  to  10,  /  mako  store- friends:  This  is  the  hour 
when  we  get  most  of  our  employee-shoppers,  and  I 
try  out  all  my  new  sales-points  on  them!  Cannon 
sheets  have  so  many  provable  advantages  .  .  .  you 
have  to  sift  them  down,  rather  than  shape  them  up. 


Women  are  glad  to  get  merchandise 
news  if  you  keep  it  short  and  happy. 


Then.  I'm  friendly.  I  get  all  my  best  leads  about 
brides  from  our  own  people,  and  news  of  homes 
where  there’s  sickness  or  an  invalid. 

“And  we  broadcast  ‘Come  Early':  When  there’s 
an  advertised  event  on  Cannon  sheets,  our  radio 
shopper  issues  a  sort  of  ‘storm  warning’  for  women 
to  come  early.  And  gives  them  an  extra  reason  for 
doing  so.  Last  time,  she  announced  that  there  was 
so  much  interest  in  the  new  longer-length  Cannon 
sheets  that  we  had  placed  a  bed  in  the  Sheet  Section 
and  would  demonstrate  their  advantage  in  making- 
up  the  bed.  Women  came,  and  Cannon  sold  them.” 


CANNON 

SHEETS 


MEAT  FOR  MERCHANDISE  MEN: 

Price  and  Profit  will  be  your  two  big  surprises.  Cannon  sheets  are  not 
more  expensive — No,  not  even  with  that  family-name  and  fame!  They 
come  in  both  muslin  and  percale,  with  a  price-range  for  every  class  of 
all)  And  next  to  steady-selling,  your  profit  is  the  surest  thing  about 
them.  Cannon  has  a  plan  that  protects  your  part  of  every  sale.  .  .  . 
Write  ns  about  it.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


HAVE  YOU  THOUGHT  OF  ALL  THE  GOOD  WAYS  TO  CASH  IN  ON  COTTON  WEEK? 
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when  she  gets  a  close-up  of  those  marvelous  hosiery 
"specials"  at  umpty-two  cents?  She  —  and  millions  more 
—  are  sick  to  death  of  skimpy,  sleazy,  sad-colored 
stockings,  at  any  price. 

And  what  do  you  get  out  of  selling  such  stockings,  be¬ 
sides  the  sorry  satisfaction  of  underselling  a  competitor? 
You  lose  money  on  every  pair,  and  customers,  good  will 
and  prestige  to  boot. 

In  contrast,  see  what  HUMMING  BIRD  HOSIERY  offers  you: 
A  new  "high"  in  mark-up,  an  average  of  on  the 

line.  Our  guarantee  of  first  class  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  High  style.  Color  exchange  privileges.  Same 
day  shipments.  Packed  in  cellophane.  National  adver¬ 
tising  of  wider  scope  than  ever.  Retail  prices  temptingly 
low — 79  cents  to  $1.35.  Send  for  samples.  No  charge. 

DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms:  385  Fifth  Avenue 


Style  510.  3-thread  5I-gauo* 

Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Spe- 
ciolly  high  twisted  threod  insures 
extro  sheerness  and  clearness. 

Retails  at  $1.35 

Style  202.  S-threod  dull  tone, 
high  twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  Joequord  lace  top  design 
in  the  all-silk  welt.  Double  silk 
French  heel.  Very  narrow  silk 
double  sole.  grails  at  $1 .00 

Style  404.  4-thread  all-over 
silk  Chiffon  with  genuine  Joequord 
lace  top  of  medium  size  pattern. 
Very  narrow,  smart  all-silk  French 
heel.  A  very  distinctive  stocking. 

Retoils  at  $1.00 

Style  30.  Positively  8-thread 
pure  silk  Service  Weight.  Durene 
picot  edge  and  Durene  foot. 

Retails  at  $1.00 

Style  15X.  Service  Weight. 
Guoronteed  7- thread.  High  twist 
silk-to-top  with  picot  edge. 

Retails  at  $1.00 

Style  20.  Service  Weight.  Picot 
edge.  7-thread  pure  silk  with 
Durene  welt  and  foot.  A  very  good 

Retails  at  79c 
Style  790.  4.thread,  all. silk 

Chiffon,  high  twist  silk.  Picot  edge. 
French  Heel.  All-silk  foot.  Cradle 

‘O'.-  Retails  at  79c 
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these  are  only  a  few 
listed  on  our  May 
schedules 

Abraham  &  Straus  ^ 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 

Alms  and  Doepke  i 

L  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

H.  S.  Barney  Co.  < 

A.  H.  Benoit  Co. 

Bon  Marche 

Boyd-Richardson  Co.  * 

J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 
Broadway  Dept  Store,  Inc.  , 
Capper  &  Capper 
H.  C.  Capwell  Co. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

C-oU  &  Keck 
Denver  Dry  (loods  Co. 
Desmond’s 
L.  S.  Donaldson 
Elder  Johnston  Co. 

Emery  Bird  Thayer 
The  Emporium 
The  Fair.  Chicago 
Famous  Barr 
The  Fisher  Co. 

Forbes  &  Wallace 
Frederick  &  Nelson 
John  Gerber  Co. 

Gimbel  Brothers 
The  Golden  Rule 
Hale  Bros. 

The  Hecht  Co 
Higbee  Co. 
loseph  Horne  Co. 

,  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co. 

The  Hub 

T.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

^  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
JosKn  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Kaskel  &  Kaskel 
Kaufmann’s 
Kleinhans  _Co. 

Klopfenstein’s 
T.aSalle  &  Koch 
F.  &  R.  Lararus 
Levy  Bros. 

I.it  Brothers 

*  Frederick  T»eser  &  Co 
Mabley  &  Carew  Co. 

Mandel-  Brothers 
►  The  May  Company^ 

McDougall  Southwick 
Meier  &  Frank 
t  Meyer  Brothers 
Miller  &  Rhoads 
Nebraska  Clothing  Co. 

^  O’Connor  Moffatt  &  Co. 

M.  O’Neil  Company 
The  Outlet  Co. 

^  Palace  Clothing  Co. 

Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Jacob  Reed’s  Sons 
h  Roos  Brothers 
'  Rorabaugh-Brown 

Alaurice  L.  Rothschild 
L  Ed.  Schuster,  Inc. 

^  Scruggs- Vandervoort  &  Barney 
Shepard  Stores 

k  Sjhiey,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 
”  Silverwood’s 

N.  Snellenherg  Sc  Co. 

k  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co. 

'  Paul  Steketee  &  Sons 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co. 

►  Stix.  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Swern  4  Co. 

►  Thalhimer  Brothers 
Titche  Goettinger  Co. 

Ware  Pratt  Co. 

►  Watt  4  Shand 

Woodward  4  Lothrop 
Younker  Brothers 


DO  YOU  SELL  THESE  LINES 

BATES  SPREADS  . .  .  STETSON  HATS  .  .  .  HICKOK  BELTS 
. . .  HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  .  . .  MAX  FACTOR  . . .  JANTZEN 
.  .  .  INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  .  .  .  SOCIETY  BRAND  .  .  . 
GOLDMAN  SIMMONS  .  .  .  WILSON  BROTHERS  .  .  . 
INTERWOVEN  SOCKS  .  .  .  THE  HOOVER  CO.  .  .  .  PALM 
BEACH  CLOTHES  .  .  .  BOSTONIAN  SHOES  .  .  .  GATES 

GLOVE  .  . .  AMERICAN  ASPHALT  PAINT  CO - HICKEY- 

FREEMAN  .  .  .  BISSELL  SWEEPERS  .  .  .  ARMSTRONG 
LINOLEUM  .  .  .  BRADLEY  KNITTING  .  .  .  VALWAY  RUGS 
.  .  .  CARTER  &  HOLMES  NECKWEAR  .  .  .  KNAPE  &  VOGT 
.  .  .  SEINSHELMER  .  .  .  BRAEBURN  .  .  .  ROPER  KNITTING 
.  .  .  TALON  FASTENER  .  .  .  CARSON  PIRIE  WHOLESALE. 

If  so — ask  us  for  information  and  photos — free. 

Let  us  suggest,  too,  that  you  refer  such  manufacturers  to  us 
from  whom  you  want  feature  displays  for  department  or 
windows.  We  can  he  of  real  help — no  obligation. 

Specialists  in  Merchandise  Presentation 


ssociaxQS 


Write  now  for  information  on  “World’s  Fair”  display  panels-  for 
sports,  travel  and  feature  windows,  and  interior  trims. 
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Mid-Year  Conference 

Chicago,  III.  May  31 — June  1,2 

The  Mid-Year  Conference  of  your  National  Association,  to  be  held 
at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  on  May  Slst — June  2nd,  promises  to  be 
a  most  important  and  constructive  gathering. 

This  Conference,  under  the  direction  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
the  Store  Management  Group,  will  devote  itself  to  a  consideration  of  the 
major  problems  confronting  retailers  during  this  critical  year  of  readjust¬ 
ment. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  your  Association,  held 
in  January  last,  our  entire  economic  outlook  has  materially  changed. 
Business,  today,  is  faced  with  trends  and  proposals  of  a  character  little 
dreamed  of  a  few  months  t^go,  and  which  would  have  startled  every  busi¬ 
ness  executive  if  even  hinted  at  a  few  yeisrs  ago. 

Currency  inflation,  credit  expansion,  public  works’  programs,  farm 
relief,  home  owner  relief,  unemployment,  a  thirty-hour  week  in  industry, 
minimum  wage  legislation.  Federal  banking  control  and  banking  reform, 
the  regulation  of  production,  railroad  coordination,  tariff  revision,  govern¬ 
ment  economy  and  taxation,  are  but  some  of  the  problems  being  seriously 
considered  today,  which  are  most  certain  to  have  their  effects,  to  a  more 
or  less  degree,  not  only  on  retailing  but,  more  especially,  upon  the 
American  People,  with  whose  welfare  we  ^e  deej>ly  concerned. 

At  this  Mid-Year  Conference,  many  of  these  measures  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  their  effects  upon  retail  distribution  interpreted  by  competent 
authorities. 

While  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  far-reaching  economic  and 
legislative  problems  of  today,  the  Conference  Program  will  not  overlook 
the  technical  problems  of  operation  which  current  conditions  have 
brought  about.  The  problems  of  credit  granting,  consumer  purchasing 
power,  simplification  of  store  organization,  financial  planning  and  control, 
employees’  compensation,  revaluation  of  customer  .services,  local  coopera- 
ation,  etc.,  are  far  from  solved.  Special  sessions  of  the  Conference  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  a  consideration  and  discussion  of  these  and 
other  technical  subjects  which  are  challenging  retailers  at  this  time. 

Members  and  their  executives  are  invited  to  attend  and  to  ])articipate 
in  the  various  sessions  of  this  coming  Conference.  It  is  being  staged  in 
order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
others  and  to  exchange  information  and  ideas,  which  should  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  Attendance  cannot  fail  to  equip  you  to  cope  more  in¬ 
telligently  and  effectively  with  the  problems  which  lie  ahead. 

Make  your  plans  now  to  join  with  your  fellow  merchants  in  making 
this  Mid-Year  Conference  of  1933  the  most  constructive  ajid  effective 
retail  forum  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  important  problems  and  subjects — we  promise 
you  a  strong  program. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


We  Have  GOT  To  Do  It 

It  was  our  privilege  to  hear  President  Roosevelt 
address  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  of  the  United  States  on  May  4th  last. 

The  President,  in  his  customary  clear,  concise 
manner,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  each  industry 
adjusting  and  adapting  itself  to  the  new  economic 
era  which  has  already  set  in. 

We  were  impressed  with  his  determination  and 
courage,  as  illustrated  by  the  incident  he  related 
concerning  the  conversation  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  and  himself  while 
discussing  their  hopes  for  relieving  world-wide  dis¬ 
tress.  The  President  said,  “Mr.  MacDonald,  it  is 
more  than  a  hope.  We  have  GOT  to  do  it.”  The 
Premier  replied,  “Yes,  that  old  Seotch  word  GOT — 
that  is  good  enough  for  me  and  1  wiU  go  along  with 
you.” 

So,  also,  in  his  deliberations  and  discussions  with 
Monsieur  Herriot  of  France,  Prime  Minister  Bennett 
of  Canada  and  Dr.  Jung,  Minister  of  Finance  of  Italy 
— the  word  GOT  was  much  to  the  fore,  and  is  likely 
to  become  a  new  international  word  in  the  councils 
of  nations. 


Backed  up  by  the  President’s  indomitable  will,  is 
his  determination  to  lift  industry  and  business,  gen¬ 
erally,  out  of  the  depths  of  economic  stagnation.  The 
country  as  a  whole  knows  of  his  efforts  and  proposals 
thus  far,  in  his  attempts  to  accomplish  this  end. 


Inklings  are  already  being  heard  about  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  Plan  for  regulating  and  controlling  indus¬ 
try,  in  order  that  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  have 
ensnared  business  during  the  past  decade  may  be 
avoided  in  the  period  which  lies  ahead.  During  the 
next  few  weeks  you  wiU  hear  more  and  more  about 
the  plans  of  the  Administration — to  organize  and 
work  with  business  so  that  our  national  economic 
machinery  may  be  set  in  motion. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  no  definite  formal  proposal 
has  been  officially  put  forward,  but  it  is  a  weU  known 
fact  that  the  plan  under  consideration  calls  for  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  of  working  hours,  minimum 
wages,  regulation  of  prices,  production  and,  possibly. 


of  profits.  Our  Anti-Trust  Laws  may  not  be  repealed, 
but  they  are  certain  to  be  made  the  subject  of  moat 
liberal  interpretation.  We  are  told  that  under  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision,  industry  will  be  permitted  to 
devise  and  enforce  their  own  standards  of  practice 
and  agreements  through  the  medium  of  their  trade 
associations. 


It  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  a  proposal  of  such 
far-reaching  effects  until  more  is  known  about  the 
plan  itself  and  how  it  is  to  be  administered. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  proposal  is  con¬ 
crete  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  something  be  done  for  the  immediate 
revival  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our  Nation. 

We  think  that  all  wiU  agree  that  the  spirit  domin¬ 
ating  the  present  Administration  commands  univer¬ 
sal  admiration. 

The  President’s  own  words  “We  have  GOT  to  do 
it”  might  weU  be  taken  as  the  slogan  by  our  Nation 
and  by  the  nations  of  the  World  in  their  comhat 
with  the  abnormal  economic  and  social  problems 
which  confront  us. 

The  Administratiori  s  Inflation  Plan 

For  weeks,  and  even  for  months,  it  has  seemed 
inevitable  that  some  form  of  inflation  would  become 
a  reality. 

In  aU  probability,  prompted  by  the  proposals  for 
radical  inflationary  measures  made  by  members  of 
the  Congress,  President  Roosevelt  came  forward  with 
a  plan  for  controlled  inflation,  which  at  the  time 
of  writing  has  passed  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Briefly,  under  the  Administration’s  Plan,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  arrange  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Banks  to  purchase,  in  the  open 
market,  government  obligations  up  to  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000,000.  If  this  step  be  incapable  of  operation 
or  inadequate  in  raising  prices  to  the  desired  level, 
the  President  may: — 

(1)  Order  the  issuance  of  United  States  Notes  up 
to  $3,000,000,000  to  buy  government  obligations,  of 
which  4  per  cent  may  be  retired  annually  through 
Congressional  appropriations; 
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(2)  He  is  authorized  to  reduce  the  gold  content  of 
the  dollar  hy  as  much  as  50  per  cent; 

(3)  He  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  unhmited 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold. 

The  measure  further  provides  that  the  President 
may  accept  silver  up  to  $200,000,000  in  payment  of 
War  Debts  during  the  next  six  months,  valuing  the 
silver  up  to  50  cents  an  ounce  as  the  basis  for  the 
issuance  of  silver  certificates. 

As  a  preventive  against  unbridled  inflation,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  authorized,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  compel 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  take  such  action  as 
'may  be  necessary  to  control  the  situation.  With  the 
President’s  approval,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  may 
declare  that  an  emergency  exists  and  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  reserve  balances  required  to  be  held  against 
deposits. 

Under  this  measure  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  invested  with  authority  and  power  greater 
than  that  ever  before  given  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation.  He  is  authorized  to  act,  at  his  sole 
discretion,  namely: 

When  foreign  commerce  at  home  is  adversely 
afllected  by  depreciated  foreign  currencies. 

When  action  is  necessary  to  regulate  and  maintain 
the  parity  of  currency  issuance  of  the  United  States. 

When  an  economic  emergency  requires  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  credit. 

When  an  expansion  of  credit  is  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  international  agreement  a  stabilization  of 
the  currencies  of  various  governments  at  proper 
levels. 


Just  where  inflation  will  lead  us,  is  a  most  difficult 
question  to  answer.  That  it  will  result  in  higher 
prices  is  a  definite  certainty. 

How  rapidly  prices  wiU  rise,  and  to  what  extent 
they  may  soar,  cannot  be  predicted  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

Whether  inflation  can  be  managed  and  controlled, 
only  time  wiU  tell. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain — the  effects  of  infla¬ 
tion  wiU  only  be  helpful  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
that  the  Administration  receives  the  wholehearted 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  our  Nation 
in  making  adjustments  which  may  become  necessary. 

Without  doubt,  inflation  will  present  a  number  of 
vexing  problems  which  will  be  without  precedent  in 
the  economic  history  of  our  Nation.  These  problems, 
however,  must  be  faced  with  confidence  and  with 
courage,  and  with  sound  judgment,  for  only  in  this 
manner  will  inflation  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits  and  react  to  the  betterment  of  our  economic 
order. 

Above  aU,  we  should  be  thankful  that  our  Presi¬ 
dent  has  seen  fit  to  demand  a  sound,  conservative  in¬ 
flationary  program,  and  thereby  has  prevented  the 


enactment  of  radical  and  dangerous  inflationary 
measures  which  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Nation. 

Important — The  Farm  Bill  and  the  Retailer 

During  the  past  month  the  Press  of  our  Country 
has  reported  day  by  day  the  progress  being  made 
on  Farm  Relief  Legislation  in  the  Congress. 

The  objective  of  this  measure  has  received  almost 
unanimous  sympathy  and  support  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  farmer — a  most  important  factor 
in  our  economic  life— is  today  in  dire  distress. 

This  legislation,  by  raising  prices  on  certain  basic 
agricultural  commodities  and  competitive  products, 
from  the  present  level  to  the  respective  price  levels 
of  the  period  from  1909  to  1914,  is  intended  to  place 
more  money  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  thereby 
increase  their  purchasing  power.  The  financial 
benefits  which  the  farmer  will  derive  will  result  from 
the  leasing  of  marginal  lands,  the  cotton  option  plan, 
and  the  levying  of  a  processing  tax,  imposed  upon 
certain  specified  commodities. 

This  latter  form  of  raising  revenue,  namely,  the 
Processing  Tax,  is  the  one  which  concerns  retail  dis¬ 
tributors.  Hence  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  may 
be  helpful  in  clarifying  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
retailer  is  concerned. 

The  measure  provides  that  a  Processing  Tax 
sufficient  in  amount  to  equalize  prices,  today,  with 
prices  during  the  period  of  1909-1914,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  commodities: — Wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs,  rice, 
tobacco,  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  milk  and  milk  prod¬ 
ucts — shall  be  levied  on  the  first  processor  of  these 
commodities. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may,  at  his  discretion,  levy  a  compensatory  tax  on 
products  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  competi¬ 
tive  character,  in  order  that  the  specific  commodities 
mentioned,  heretofore,  may  not  suffer. 

Of  course,  the  Processing  Tax  on  these  various 
commodities  will  be  an  added  cost  which  will  be  a 
factor  in  the  prices  of  the  merchandise  passing  from 
one  processor  to  another  and  ultimately  reaching  the 
retailer. 

The  section  of  the  measure  which  particularly  con¬ 
cerns  every  member,  and  in  fact  every  retailer  hand¬ 
ling  goods  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  is  the 
provision  that  there  shall  be  levied  a  so-called  Floor 
Tax  on  retail  stocks  on  hand  thirty  days  after  the 
Processing  Tax  is  proclaimed  on  any  commodity  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  Floor  Tax  at  that 
time  will  apply  to  all  the  active  stocks  of  retailers, 
as  well  as  merchandise  which  happens  to  be  in  the 
retailers’  reserve  and  warehouse  stock  rooms. 

However, — and  this  is  important — stocks  which  a 
retailer  may  be  holding  in  a  warehouse  at  the  time 
the  Processing  Tax  is  proclaimed,  wiU  be  subject  to 
the  Floor  Tax  immediately  and  will  not  be  allowed 
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a  thirty-day  period  of  exemption.  We  interpret  the 
term  “warehouse'^  to  mean  any  structure  outside  of 
the  physical  sjtore  premises,  used  by  a  retailer  for  the 
storing  of  merchandise. 

It  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  this  provision  of 
the  Bill  is  to  prevent  retailers  from  laying  in  heavy 
stocks  of  merchandise  before  the  Processing  Tax  be¬ 
comes  effective. 

Since  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure  to  raise  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  at  this  time,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  inflationary  measures  now  being 
considered  in  Washington  will  produce  this  eff'ect, 
the  amounts  of  the  Processing  Taxes  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  levy,  will  be  commensurately  reduced. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  an  impossibility  that,  if  impending 
inflation  should  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  level  of  1909-1914  prices,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  levy  any  processing  tax  at  alL 

The  measure,  however,  bestows  on  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  complete  authority  to  levy  the  Pro¬ 
cessing  Tax  and  the  Floor  Tax  on  retail  stocks  if, 
in  his  judgment,  conditions  warrant  doing  so. 

Your  Association  has  been  following  carefully 
Farm  Relief  Legislation  in  this  Session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  those 
phases  of  the  measure  which  concern  retail  distri¬ 
bution. 

At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  Floor 
Tax  on  retail  stocks  will  be  levied  and  administered. 
Only  Official  Regulations,  emanating  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  can  clear  up  many  of  the  doubts  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  which  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Your  Association  will  continue  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  measure  and  in  the  Regulations  to 
govern  its  administration.  We  shall  keep  members 
informed,  just  as  soon  as  we  have  authentic  infor¬ 
mation. 

Highlights  of  the  New  York  State  License 
Tax 

From  the  time  that  Governor  Lehman  first  an¬ 
nounced  his  tax  program  early  in  January,  there 
seemed  a  strong  likelihood  that  some  form  of  retail 
sales  tax  would  be  enacted  in  New  York  State. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  labor,  retaU,  and  other 
interests,  a  1  per  cent  retail  sales  tax,  which  is  in 
fact  a  license  tax  on  retailers,  became  effective  on 
May  1st. 

It  is  expected  that  this  tax  will  raise  approximately 
$30,000,000  during  the  fourteen  months  period  of 
its  enforcement. 

It  applies  to  the  retail  sale  of  all  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property,  with  the  exception  of  food  products 
and  motor  fuels.  Real  property  and  service  or  labor 
charges  are  also  exempt. 

Sales  entering  into  interstate  commerce  are  ex¬ 
empt  for  the  reason  that  the  State  has  not  the  au¬ 


thority  to  levy  a  tax  on  such  transactions. 

Retailers  doing  a  business  of  less  than  $1,250  in  a 
three  month  period,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax 
for  that  period. 

Tax  returns  are  due  quarterly,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  payment  which  must  be  made  on  July 
1st  next. 

Charge  sales  occupy  the  same  taxable  status  as 
cash  sales. 

The  tax  on  installment  sales  may  be  paid  during 
the  taxable  period  in  which  the  installment  falls 
due,  but  the  returns  for  the  final  quarter  period, 
that  is  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1934,  must 
include  the  tax  due  on  all  uncoUected  installments. 

There  is  included  in  the  Act  a  provision  forbid¬ 
ding  any  retailer  to  advertise,  or  otherwise  repre¬ 
sent  to  his  customers,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax 
is  not  considered  as  an  expense  item  in  arriving  at 
the  retail  price. 

These  are  the  important  highlights  of  the  newly 
enacted  New  York  State  License  Tax. 

*  *  •  »  • 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  authorities 
at  Albany,  merchants  generally  are  planning  to  pass 
this  tax  on  to  their  customers  by  including  it  in  their 
retail  prices,  just  as  any  other  expense  item.  It  wiU 
be  impossible  to  add  the  tax  on  all  items  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  selected  items 
enough  to  cover  the  tax  on  aU  sales. 

Merchants,  today,  cannot  hope  to  do  otherwise, 
because  current  conditions  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  assume  additional  financial  burdens  without 
seriously  jeopardizing  their  businesses. 

*  •  «  *  • 

The  administration  of  this  tax  will  present  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in 
New  York  City  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  New  York 
State,  the  sales  to  retail  customers  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  wholesalers,  push-cart  peddlers  and  itiner¬ 
ant  vendors  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
CoUecting  a  levy  on  these  sales  will  be  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  administrators  of  the  tax.  Yet,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  established  retailers,  these  businesses  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  tax  free. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of  vexing  problems 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  the  tax,  are  caus¬ 
ing  concern  to  many  retail  merchants.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  the  Tax  Commission  issues  the  Regulations 
for  the  administration  and  collection  of  this  levy — 
which  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  distribution 
around  the  middle  of  May — that  many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  now  causing  confusion  and  misunder- 
standtng  will  be  cleared  up. 

In  the  meantime,  your  Association  will  be  glad  to 
advise  with  members  regarding  their  tax  problems 
as  far  as  it  consistently  can  in  the  absence  of  official 
regulations. 
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A  Federal  Balance  Sheet  of  Capital 
Liabilities  and  Assets 

Our  attention  recently  haa  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Administration  in  Washington  is  planning  to 
strengthen  government  credit,  first,  hy  a  redaction  in 
ordinary  expenditures  and,  secondly,  by  focusing  at* 
tention  on  capital  assets.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
hitter,  a  balance  sheet  of  capital  liabilities  and  assets 
has  been  prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  assets 
of  our  Federal  Government  are  made  generaUy 
known  that  the  amount  of  our  National  Debt  will  be 
minimized  by  comparison. 


A  federal  balance  sheet  of  capital  liabilities  and 
assets? 

We  recall  that  such  a  proposal  was  made  by  Carlos 
B.  Oark,  Chairman  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of 
your  Association,  on  January  14th,  1932,  in  his  Testi¬ 
mony  treating  of  the  fiscal  problems  of  our  Federal 
Government  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  Mr.  Clark,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  your  Association  on  that  occasion,  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  advocating  the  preparation  of  a 
balance  sheet  of  this  character. 

In  the  light  of  this  new  and  important  develop¬ 
ment,  a  review  of  excerpts  from  this  Testimony  of 
Mr.  Clark  on  that  occasion  should  prove  to  be  both 
timely  and  interesting. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  the  records 
of  that  Hearing,  excerpts  from  Mr.  Clark's  statement, 
as  foUows: 

**Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  United  States  has  no  as¬ 
sets?  Did  you  ever  see,  or  did  anybody  ever 
see,  a  statement  showing  the  investments 
and  assets  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  not 
true  that  it  is  absolutely  unfair,  with  this 
tremendous  construction  program,  to  charge 
to  the  taxpayers  for  the  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1933,  considering  your  entire  building 
program,  $55,000,000  which  is  included  in 
the  Budget  for  that  year  for  buildings  which 
are  going  to  last  at  least  50  years?  Certainly 
the  proper  way  is  to  charge  one-fiftieth  of 
that  to  1933;  charge  a  miUion  dollars,  and 
charge  a  like  amount  in  each  succeeding 
year.***** 

**You  criticized  me  a  little,  because  1 
spoke  of  this  accounting  proposition.  That 
method  of  handling  the  capital  investment 
of  the  United  States  up  to  the  time  of  the 
World  War  was  inconsequential.  It  did  not 
amount  to  anything.  Money  came  in,  and  we 
had  all  kinds  of  taxes,  one  very  remunera¬ 
tive,  which  we  do  not  have  now.  But  within 


a  confined  period  of  years  you  entered  into 
projects  of  construction  that  are  going  to 
coat  hiUions,  and  in  that  period  of  years 
you  are  going  to  charge  the  taxpayers  of 
this  year  for  the  entire  cost,  regardless  of 
the  benefits  accruing  to  the  succeeding  tax¬ 
payers.  Then,  I  say  it  is  time  for  the  ac¬ 
counting  methods  of  the  Government  to  be 
revised.  I  think  it  is  entirely  improper  to 
include  at  this  time  that  amount  of  $55,- 
000,000,  and  while  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  investigate,  1  think  you  will  find  many 
similar  items.***** 

“*****80  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  state¬ 
ment  which  would  show  the  assets  of  the 
United  States?  What  we  show  is  our  cash 
on  hand,  our  deficits,  our  liabilities,  our 
budget  and  expectations.  Am  I  incorrect  in 
that?  Is  there  any  such  thing?***** 

“I  believe  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
Government  doing  that  which  you  properly 
state  business  does;  set  up  its  asset  of  this 
$17,000,000  building,  for  the  construction 
of  which  either  $17,000,000  of  current  funds 
have  been  used,  or  the  amount  has  been 
included  in  an  issue  of  securities.  1  believe 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  the  period 
covering  the  prepayment  of  $3,500,000,000 
of  the  War  Debt,  to  which  I  have  made 
reference,  such  prepayment  having  been 
made  because  of  the  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditures,  an  asset  in  property  acquired, 
in  buildings  constructed,  in  improvements 
of  a  permanent  nature,  has  been  created  by 
the  taxes  paid  in  those  years.  I  believe  that 
only  in  years  where  there  is  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  revenue,  with  a  funding 
of  the  resultant  deficit,  is  there  any  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  cost  of  such  items  to  future  years, 
and  never  even  then  is  there  any  identifica¬ 
tion  in  Government  reports  of  securities  out¬ 
standing,  with  the  asset  created  by  this  flo¬ 
tation.  1  can  see  every  reason  why  the 
Government  should  set  up  its  assets  and 
liabilities,  just  as  a  corporation  does,  but  at 
present  it  shows  as  its  only  asset  the  cash 
on  hand  in  the  Treasury,  with  a  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  liabilities.  When  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Building  was  constructed,  a 
permanent  asset  was  created,  I  believe  too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
bond  issues  depend  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  they  should  rest  on 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States — the  physi¬ 
cal  assets  of  the  United  States — and  1  think 
that  I,  as  a  stockholder  in  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  World,  the  business  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  right  to  know  not  only  the 
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liabilities  of  that  business  but  its  permanent 
assets.  1  believe  that  I,  as  a  stockholder, 
contributing  by  taxes  to  those  assets  and  to 
the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  right  to  know  the  ratio  of 
liabilities  to  the  assets  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  I  recommend  the  treatment 
of  physical  assets  in  Government  accounting 
exactly  as  they  would  be  treated  in  the  ac> 
counting  of  a  corporation.  **♦**” 

«  «  «  «  * 

In  these  Editorial  Columns,  we  have  quoted  at 
length  from  Mr.  Clark's  Testimony  over  a  year  ago, 
because  the  present-day  plan  of  issuing  a  federal 
balance  sheet  of  capital  liabilities  and  assets  demon¬ 
strates  the  soundness  and  foresight  of  the  Chairman 
of  your  Taxation  Committee. 

Few  men  from  the  ranks  of  private  industry  or 
eommeree  have  contributed  more  of  a  constructive 
and  practical  nature  for  the  guidance  of  public  au¬ 
thorities  in  Washington  on  matters  of  taxation  and 
other  fiscal  problems  than  has  Carlos  B.  Clark  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 

Once  again,  his  views  seem  to  have  carried  weight, 
and  his  proposal  for  a  federal  balance  sheet  is  to 
become  a  reality. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Enforcing 
Rules  on  Silk  Weighting 

During  the  past  month  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  checking  up  on  retailers*  advertising  as  silk,  all 
silk,  pun'  dye  silk,  etc.,  fabrics  and  garments  con¬ 
taining  weighting  substances. 

Members  of  this  Association  will  recall  that  in 
April  1932  following  the  issuance  of  a  number  of 
complaints  the  Commission  held  a  Trade  Practice 
Conference  in  New  York  City,  at  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  governing  the  weighting  of  silk  fabrics 
were  proposed  and  subsequently  adopted: — 

GROUP  I 

RULE  1. 

Resolved,  that  in  order  to  promote  eqaality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  fair  competition  in  the  sale  of  goods  in 
which  silk  is  a  component  materiaL  any  invoices, 
labels,  marks,  representations  or  advertising  relating 
to  such  goods  must  be  truthful  and  must  comply  with 
and  be  within  the  limitations  of  the  following  de¬ 
finitions: 

Weighted  goods:  Goods  containing  in  the  finished  state 
(a)  silk,  or  silk  and  other  fibre  or  fibres,  and  (b) 
more  than  10  per  rent  of  any  substance  other  than 
silk  or  such  fibre  or  fibres  except  black  which  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  rent,  shall  not  be  designatd  by  a 
designation  containing  reference  to  silk  or  such  other 
fibre  or  fibres,  unless  there  be  added  to  such  designa¬ 
tion  the  word  tveighled  or  some  other  qualification 
which  shall  reasonably  indicate  that  such  goods  contain 


an  addition  of  metallic  salts  or  other  substance  above 
mentioned. 

Pure  Dye  Goods:  Goods  containing  silk  or  silk  and 
other  fibre  or  fibres,  shall  not  be  designated  pure 
dye,  if  they  contain  in  the  finished  state  more  than 
10  per  rent  of  any  substance  other  than  silk  or  such 
other  fibre  or  fibres  except  black,  which  shall  not 
exceed  15  per  cent. 

Mixed  Goods:  Goods  containing  silk  and  other  fibre 
or  fibres  shall  not  be  designated  by  a  designation 
containing  reference  to  silk,  unless  there  be  added 
to  such  designation  some  qoalification  which  shall 
reasonably  indicate  that  such  goods  contain  fibre 
other  than  silk. 

GROUP  II 

RULE  A: 

Resolved,  that  in  order  to  promote  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  fair  competition  in  the  sale  of  goods  in 
which  silk  is  a  component  material,  the  following  rules 
with  respect  to  all  invoices,  labels,  marks,  representa¬ 
tions,  or  advertising  relating  to  such  goods,  are  hereby 
endorsed  and  approved: 

W eighted  Goods:  If  the  designation  of  any  goods  com¬ 
ing  within  the  category  of  W eighted  Goods  described 
in  Rule  1  contains  any  reference  to  silk  or  other 
fibre  or  fibres  contained  in  such  goods,  there  shall 
be  added  to  such  designation  the  word  weighted. 

Pure  Dye  Goods:  If  the  designation  of  any  goods  com¬ 
ing  within  the  category  of  Pure  Dye  described  in 
Rule  1  above,  contains  any  reference  to  silk  or  other 
fibre  or  fibres  contained  in  such  goods,  there  may  be 
added  to  such  designation  tbe  words  pure  dye. 

Mixed  Goods:  If  the  designation  of  any  goods  coming 
within  the  category  of  .Mixed  Goods  described  in  Rule 
I  above  contains  any  reference  to  silk,  there  shall 
be  added  to  such  designation  words  which  shall 
reasonably  indicate  that  such  goods  contain  fibre 
other  than  silk,  and  the  major  fibre  shall  be  the 
fibre  first  mentioned  in  such  designation. 

RULE  B: 

Every  manufacturer,  converter,  fabricator,  distributor, 
dealer,  or  other  handler  of  goods  in  which  silk  is  a 
component  material,  who  shall  express  in  writing  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  his  endorsement  and 
approval  of  Rule  A  above,  hereby  agrees  to  use  the 
designation  described  in  Rule  A  above,  unless  and 
until  he  shall  have  expressed  in  writing  to  tbe  Fereral 
Trade  Commission  notice  of  withdrawal  from  Rule  A 
above. 

RULE  C: 

A  Committee  on  Trade  Practices  is  hereby  created, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
perform  such  acts  as  may  be  proper  to  putting  these 
rules  into  effect. 

Representatives  of  your  Association  present  at  that 
Conference,  while  most  anxious  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  take  steps  to  protect  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  and  the  retailer  against  the  flagrant  evils 
which  had  crept  into  the  weighting  of  silk  fabrics, 
nevertheless,  were  not  in  entire  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  above  Rules. 

We  felt  that  if  silk  fabrics  were  weighted  20,  25, 
30,  and  even  35  per  cent  they  should  not  be  desig- 
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Dated  in  the  same  manner  as  fabrics  weighted  60, 
70,  80  or  90  per  cent.  We  deemed  it  confusing  and 
unfair  to  the  customer  and  the  retailer  to  classify 
and  label  a  garment  or  fabric  weighted  to  the  extent 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  same  manner  as  garments  and 
fabrics  weighted  90  per  cent. 

«  «  «  «  « 

At  this  Conference,  your  Association  urged  the 
following  Resolution  out  of  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
protection  to  retail  distributors: — 

REISOLYED,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Conference 
assembled  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should, 
before  a  complaint  is  issued  against  a  vendee  for  mis¬ 
representation,  take  into  consideration  the  question 
of  whether  the  vendee  had  relied,  in  the  sale  of  the 
commodity,  upon  the  representation  made  by  the  ven¬ 
dor  to  the  vendee  as  to  material  content. 

This  Resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Con* 
ference,  was  intended  to  protect  the  retailers  from 
becoming  the  subjects  of  complaint  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  when  they  advertised  and  sold  goods  in  good 
faith,  relying  upon  the  representations  of  manufac¬ 
turers. 

•  •  *  *  » 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  Rules  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  nevertheless  they 
are  in  effect  at  the  present  time  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  observed  by  members.  It  will  be  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  we  believe,  that  no  retailer  should  advertise 
as  silk,  all  silk,  pure  dye  silk,  etc.,  any  fabric  or 
garment  which  he  has  knowingly  purchased  as 
weighted.  To  do  so,  seems  like  outright  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  a  practice  which  should  be  stopped, 
not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public 
but  also  in  fairness  to  those  who  are  scrupulously 
living  up  to  the  present  Rules  of  the  Commission. 

For  this  reason  we  have  printed  the  Rules  again 
in  these  Editorial  Columns,  in  order  that  members 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  review  them  and  in¬ 
struct  their  people  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 
If  members  generally  will  do  so,  many  unpleasant 
difficulties  can  be  avoided. 

Your  Association  s  Recommendations 
Regarding  Silk  Weighting 

Upon  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  the  Rules 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  a  specially  ap¬ 
pointed  Committee  of  your  Association  gave  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  problem  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations — which  were  approved  by 
your  Board  of  Directors  as  being  practical  and  fair 
to  both  the  rejtailers  and  their  customers: 

Pure  Dye  Silk:  Goods  containing  silk,  or  silk  and 
other  fibre  or  fibres,  shall  not  be  designated  pure 
dye  if  they  contain  in  the  finished  state  any 
metallic  weighting,  but  may  contain  finishing  ma¬ 


terials  to  make  the  goods  merchantable  in  any 
amount  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  finished 
weight.  In  the  case  of  dyed  goods  requiring  the 
use  of  metallic  or  organic  compounds  in  process¬ 
ing,  the  finished  goods  shall  be  sold  under  descrip¬ 
tive  terms  based  on  the  process  used.  Examples: 
Goods  dyed  logwood  black  shall  be  described  as 
'‘Logwood  Dyed  Silk.” 

25  per  cent  Goods  containing  in  the  finished  state 

Weighted  Silk:  (a)  silk,  or  silk  and  other  fibre  or 
fibres,  and  (b)  not  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  metallic  tin  weighting,  with  an  allowance 
of  ten  per  cent  of  finished  weight  for  soluble 
finishing  materials  to  make  the  goods  merchant¬ 
able,  shall  be  described  as  “Twenty-Five  Per 
Cent  Weighted.”  In  the  case  of  lead  weighted 
goods,  the  finished  goods  shall  be  described  as 
“Twenty -Five  Per  Cent  Lead  Weighted”. 

50  Per  Cent  Goods  containing  in  the  finished  state 

Weighted  Silk:  (a)  silk,  or  silk  and  other  fibre  or 
fibres,  and  (b)  not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
metallic  tin  weighting,  with  an  allowance  of  ten 
per  cent  of  finished  weight  for  soluble  finishing 
materials  to  make  the  goods  merchantable,  shall 
be  described  as  “Fifty  Per  Cent  Weighted.”  In 
the  case  of  lead  weighted  goods,  the  finished  goods 
shall  be  described  as  “Fifty  Per  Cent  Lead 
Weighted.” 

IS  Per  Cent  Goods  containing  in  the  finished  state 

Weighted  Silk:  (a)  silk,  or  silk  and  other  fibre  or 
fibres,  and  (b)  not  more  than  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  metallic  tin  weighting,  with  an  allowance 
of  ten  per  cent  of  finished  weight  for  soluble 
finishing  materials  to  make  the  goods  merchant¬ 
able,  shall  be  described  as  “Seventy-Five  Per 
Cent  Weighted.”  In  the  case  of  lead  weighted 
goods,  the  finished  goods  shall  be  described  as 
“Seventy-Five  Per  Cent  Lead  Weighted.” 

More  than  Goods  containing  in  the  finished  state 

7S  Per  Cent  (a)  silk,  or  silk  and  other  fibre  or 

W'eighted  Silk:  fibres,  and  (b)  more  than  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  metallic  tin  weighting,  with  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  ten  per  cent  of  finished  weight  for 
soluble  finishing  materials  to  make  the  goods 
merchantable,  shall  be  described  as  “More  Than 
Seventy-Five  Per  Cent  Weighted.”  In  the  case 
of  lead  weighted  goods,  the  finished  goods  shall 
be  described  as  “More  Than  Seventy-Five  Per 
Cent  Lead  Weighted.” 

•  •  •  •  * 

Because  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  large 
groups  of  consumers,  as  well  as  retailers,  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  joined  with  representatives  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  the  National  Grange  in  re¬ 
questing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  hold 
another  Trade  Practice  Conference  on  this  entire 
subject. 

To  date  this  request  has  not  been  granted  by  the 
Commission,  but  it  is  our  belief  that  the  Commission 
will  recognize  that  the  present  rules  are  not  fair  and 
satisfactory  to  the  consuming  public  and  the  retailer. 
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and  that  a  Conference  will  be  called  for  their  re* 
consideration. 

At  that  time  your  Association  will  urge  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  program  along  the  lines  suggested  in  this 
Editorial,  which  has  already  been  approved  by  your 
Board. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  meantime,  pending  a  probable  revision  of 
tbe  present  Rules,  we  urge  members,  first,  to  cooper¬ 
ate  fully  with  the  Commission  in  upholding  these 
Rules,  and  second,  to  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  your 
advice  and  counsel  on  this  problem  for  our  guidance 
in  the  event  that  a  second  Trade  Practice  Conference 
is  held. 

Adjusting  Postal  Rates 

A  bill  bas  been  passed  by  tbe  House  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  fixing  the  rate  of  local  first-class  postage  at  2 
cents  per  ounce. 

This  same  bill,  if  enacted,  wiU  authorize  the 
President  to  adjust  the  rates  of  all  four  classes  of 
mail  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Members  will  recall  that  we  have  always  opposed 
the  increase  in  first-class  postage  from  2  cents  to  3 
cents  per  ounce,  and  we  have  been  particularly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  higher  rate  on  local  mail  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  time  and  again  in  these 
Editorial  Columns,  we  have  insisted  that  whatever 
rate  adjustments  were  necessary  should  be  effected 
in  those  classes  of  mail  which  are  responsible  for  the 
huge  deficit  of  our  Post  Office  Department. 

It  is  generally  known  that  for  years  first-class  post¬ 
age  has  yielded  a  handsome  profit  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter 
have  shown  substantial  losses.  The  latter  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  case  of  second-class  mail,  which  is 
made  up  entirely  of  printed  periodicals,  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc. 

We  are  for  this  bill,  because  we  believe  that  it  will 
afford  an  opportunity  to  place  the  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  a  business-like  basis  and 
permit  a  needed  adjustment  of  rates  which  will  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  users  of  our  mails. 

The  Appalachian  Coal  Decision 

Of  interest  to  business,  is  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  handed  dowm 
on  March  13th  last,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
versus  Appalachian  Coals  Inc. 

By  this  decision,  the  Court  permits  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  selling  activities  of  companies  representing 
73  per  cent  of  the  output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
.4ppalachian  Territory. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  Court  has 
kept  jurisdiction  of  the  case  to  prevent  illegalities 


which  might  stifle  competition  or  restrain  trade. 
This  has  been  done  by  withholding  judgment  on 
operations  which  have  not  yet  been  started,  so  that 
time  may  teU  whether  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  industry  are  within  the  pale  of  the  law. 

This  decision  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an 
interesting  step  in  the  liberalizing  of  our  anti-trust 
laws.  It  will  be  carefuUy  watched  by  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  business,  because  of  its  significance  to  other 
industries. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  this 
Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  treated  in  detail  for 
the  information  of  members.  We  urge  you  to  read 
it  carefully,  because  you  are  likely  to  hear  more 
about  its  potentialities  and  effects  as  time  goes  on. 

News  and  Vietvs  of  Fashion 

Members  of  the  Association  will  appreciate,  we 
are  sure,  the  Fashion  Service  inaugurated  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Your  Association  has  selected  Katherine  Casey 
to  compile  and  present  this  service,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  she  is  well  qualified  from  her  intimate  contact 
with  fashion  sources  and  her  practical  experience 
in  the  handling  and  direction  of  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  promotions  in  retail  stores  to  do  a  worth-while 
job. 

Miss  Casey,  it  will  be  remembered,  directed  the 
Fashion  Presentation  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Convention  of  the  Association  in  January  last,  con¬ 
cerning  which  many  of  our  members  were  appre¬ 
ciative  to  the  point  of  expressing  how  comprehensive 
and  helpful  it  was  to  the  department  heads  of  their 
stores,  interested  in  fashion  merchandise. 

Each  month,  just  a  few  days  before  The  Bulletin 
goes  to  press,  so  as  to  make  the  fashion  information 
as  near  "‘up-to-the-minute”  as  possible.  Miss  Casey 
will  assemble  her  fashion  facts  from  various  quarters 
and  present  them  completely,  but  briefly,  so  as  to  be 
of  real  service  to  Association  members. 

“News  and  Views  of  Fashion**  seems  to  us  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  purpose  of  the  service  we  intend  to  render 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  so  we  have 
selected  this  title  as  a  caption  for  the  new  section 
the  "*debut”  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages  of  The  Bulletin. 

Members  are  invited  to  write  the  Association  at 
any  time  when  they  desire  more  detailed  information 
conf'eming  fashion  points  or  resources  which  may  be 
inciuded  in  this  or  following  issues  of  the  Fashion 
section.  Our  aim  is  to  make  it  of  ever-increasing 
value  to  member  stores. 

To  Promote  Better  Promotions 

Two  new  series  of  articles  are  introduced  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision.  One  is  a  series  on  display  backgrounds,  which 
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will  include  advance  information  on  window  treat¬ 
ments  adapted  to  well  known  events  usually  pro¬ 
moted  during  the  following  month. 

The  other  series,  under  the  heading  **Promotional 
Flashes,”  will  include  current  successful  promotional 
ideas  contributed  hy  members  of  the  Division,  which 
also  can  be  utilized  profitably  by  others.  This  series 
is  being  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  who 
felt  that  such  information  would  prove  especially 
interesting  and  helpful  to  member  stores.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  reporting  these  new  ideas  depends  largely 
upon  your  cooperation.  If  yon  agree  that  this  type 
of  material  will  prove  valuable  to  you,  we  urge  you 
to  keep  us  informed  of  new  ideas  and  successful  pro¬ 
motions  held  in  your  store. 

Electrical  Appliances  Offer  Unlimited 
Opportunities 

On  July  1st  next,  many  of  the  public  utility  com¬ 
panies  will  discontinue  the  merchandising  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  electrical  appliances. 

We  are  told  that  the  utility  companies  in  the  past 
handled  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  sales  in  this 
field,  and  were  probably  the  largest  single  source 
of  distribution.  With  these  companies  curtailing  or 
abandoning  their  retail  merchandising  activities,  the 
public  will  naturally  turn  to  department  stores,  hard¬ 
ware  stores  and  electrical  appliance  dealers  to  supply 
their  needs. 

The  electrical  appliance  field  offers  unlimited  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  retailer.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  is  a  $5,000,000,000  potential  retail  volume, 
exclusive  of  air  conditioning,  in  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  field  if  the  homes  in  our  Country  would  reach 
the  point  of  25  per  cent  electrification.  At  present 
the  annual  consumption  of  electricity  in  the  average 
home  is  only  8  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  a 
completely  electrified  home  of  average  size.  Thus, 
it  is  evident  that  this  tremendous  potential  retail 
volume  can  be  realized  if  the  present  use  of  electric 
current  in  our  homes  were  only  tripled.  This  is  an 
objective  which  is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to 
expect  if  the  sale  of  electrical  appliances  is  effect¬ 
ively  promoted. 

Retailers,  however,  must  take  advantage  of  this 
great  opportunity  if  they  hope  to  reap  the  rewards. 
Electrical  appliances  cannot  be  merchandised  nor 
sold  by  hit  or  miss  methods.  The  potential  needs  of 
every  community  should  be  carefully  surveyed  and 
intensive  promotion  constantly  carried  on  in  order 
to  stimulate  consumer  buying.  The  public  must  be 
educated  to  the  many  advantages  and  labor  saving 
facilities,  as  well  as  the  comforts  and  conveniences, 
which  up-to-date  appliances  furnish  to  the  modem 
home.  This  can  only  be  done  by  unceasingly  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  and  interest  of  prospective  cus¬ 


tomers.  Any  let-up  in  effort  along  this  line  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  result  in  a  let-down  of  consumer  demand. 

Retailers  also  have  one* 'other  obligation  to  the 
users  of  electrical  appliances,  and  that  is  to  handle 
only  quality  merchandise  at  all  times.  Poorly  con¬ 
structed  appliances  represent  a  serious  risk,  not  only 
to  the  users,  but  also  to  the  dealer  who  sells  them. 
If  quality  should  reign  supreme  in  any  line,  it  is 
certainly  in  the  electrical  appliance  field. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee,  of  which  D.  F.  Kelly  is  Chair¬ 
man,  there  has  been  prepared  a  volume  entitled 
“Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances.”  This  book 
is  the  result  of  intensive  research  and  study  in  this 
field,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron 
of  Ohio  State  University,  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  represents  a  complete  treatise  on  every  phase 
of  the  merchandising,  operation,  seUing,  promoting 
and  servicing  of  this  line  of  goods.  It  is  a  practical 
working  manual  which  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  if  you  are  engaged  in  the  retailing  of  appliances. 

It  has  been  prepared  in  order  that  dist'-ihutors 
may  have  authentic  and  practical  information  on 
how  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  electrical  appliance  field  affords  them. 

This  Work  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  or 
about  June  1st.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  you  should 
order  your  copy  now  and  start  immediately  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  which  this  field  offers 
to  retailers. 

The  Need  For  Greater  Style  Consciousness 
in  Men! s  Wear 

On  April  29th  last,  there  was  held  in  New  York 
City  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Men’s  and  Boys’’ 
Wear  of  the  Merchandising  Division  of  your  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
present  situation  and  future  outlook  for  the  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  business  and  to  plan  a  program  of 
activity  for  the  more  effective  merchandising  of  these 
lines. 

Out  of  this  meeting  has  come  the  suggestion  of 
the  need  of  greater  style  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
men,  as  the  first  step  necessary  in  building  up  a  more 
profitable  men’s  wear  trade.  It  was  agreed  that  an 
opening  date  for  seasonal  changes  should  be  gener¬ 
ally  observed  in  the  men’s  apparel  field,  as  now 
exists  in  the  promotion  of  women’s  apparel.  Men 
have  a  fixed  date  for  “donning  straw  hats.”  Why 
not  a  *‘fixed  date”  for  the  “donning  of  summer 
clothing”? 

Accordingly,  the  first  week  in  June  is  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  opening  for  the  summer  season  in  men’s 
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wear  in  New  York,  and  merchants  in  other  cities  are 
urged  to  agree  upon  an  opening  week  for  the  summer 
season  in  their 'communities — the  time  to  be  governed 
by  local  climatic  conditions.  This  is  to  be  in  no  sense 
a  single  week  of  intensive  promotion,  but  rather  a 
time  when,  through  special  merchandise  events  and 
special  advertising,  the  summer  season  for  men's 
lines  will  be  officially  opened. 

This  Committee  has  requested  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  your  Association  to  seek  the  cooperation 
of  all  stores  selling  men's  wear  merchandise,  in  this 
united  effort  for  the  building  up  of  the  men's  and 
boys'  wear  business.  The  Merchandising  Division, 
at  the  present  time,  is  working  on  a  plan  intended  to 
secure  the  aid  of  newspapers  and  tradepapers  in 
fostering  a  sense  of  style  consciousness  in  the  minds 
of  men  and  boys,  which  can  be  made  use  of  during 
that  week,  which  inaugurates  the  opening  of  the 
summer  season.  A  number  of  merchandising  ideas 
are  presented  in  this  issue  of  The  Bllletin  and 
additional  suggestions  will  be  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  adapt  them  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  your  community.  In  the  meantime,  those 
responsible  for  the  merchandising  and  promotion 
of  men's  and  boys'  wear  in  member  stores  should  give 
thought  to  this  idea  and  make  plans  now  to  cooper¬ 
ate  when  the  men's  wear  summer  season  officially 
opens  in  your  community. 

National  Council  On  Trade  Relations 

A  group  known  as  the  National  Council  on  Trade 
Relations  has  recently  been  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fostering  better  relations  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers,  through  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
desirable  and  unethical  practices. 


A.  Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston  has  played  a  most 
important  and  constructive  part  in  the  formation  of 
this  work.  Members  will  recall  that  Mr.  Filene  has 
for  years  given  freely  of  his  time  and  effort,  in  a 
constructive  way,  to  work  of  this  character.  Under 
his  able  direction  many  abuses  of  the  past  have 
been  eliminated  and  practices  equitable  to  both  ven¬ 
dor  and  vendee  have  been  adopted.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  new  project,  with  which  he  is 
actively  identified,  will  render  valuable  and  effective 
service  in  a  field  which  presents  great  opportunities, 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  recently  organized  Council  will  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  manufacturers  and  retailers.  It 
will  set  up  Trade  Practice  Committees  in  each  par¬ 
ticipating  trade  association,  which  will  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  a  survey  of  the  needs  of  each  industry. 
After  these  needs  are  known,  standards  and  agree¬ 
ments  intended  to  wipe  out  unethical  practices  will 
be  prepared  and  their  observance  promoted.  The 
Council,  we  are  told,  will  become  a  clearing  house 
to  which  all  complaints  regarding  violations  of  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  referred  and  action  taken. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  work  of  the  National  Council  on  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  was  carefully  considered  at  the  April  Meeting 
of  your  Board  of  Directors,  and  your  Board  voted 
unanimously  to  approve  the  purposes  and  functions 
of  this  Body  and  to  cooperate  in  the  movement. 
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PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  31 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman,  D.  F.  KELLY,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago, 
III. 

Address  of  Welcome 

Reception  of  delegates  by  prominent  Chicago  official. 

Today’s  Problems 

LEW  HAHN,  Chairman  of  the  Boca-d,  Hahn  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  New  York,  and  President,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

A  frank  presentation  of  present  major  problems 
confronting  department  and  specialty  stores,  includ- 
.  ing  those  incident  to  legislation  being  considered 
^  in  Washington  that  may  have  far  reaching  effects 
on  the  operations  of  retail  stores. 

The  Farm  Relief  Bill 

Representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

An  explanation  of  the  intent  of  the  provisions, 
leading  to  a  discussion  of  their  probable  effects 
on  retail  prices  and  operations,  and  consumer  pur> 
chasing  power. 

Discussion  on  the  retail  aspects  of  this  measure 
as  viewed  by  leading  store  executives. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON, MAY  31 

Theme — State  Sales  Taxes 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman,  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH,  Controller,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  Si  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Summary  of  Pending  and  Existing  Measures 

GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN,  Director,  Bureau  of  Tax 
Information,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Sales  tax  measures  have  been  enacted  in  a  few 
states  and  are  being  considered  by  several  others. 
The  reasons  why  the  merchants  accepted  the  sales 
tax  in  some  states  and  opposed  it  in  others  will  be 
outlined,  thus  aiding  representatives  from  other 
states  to  formulate  correct  opinion  in  meeting 
similar  measures. 

How  We  Handle  a  3  Per  Cent  Sales  Tax 
ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH,  Controller,  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  Si  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Illinois  stores  have  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  formulating  their  procedure  to  pass  on  to  the 
public,  as  an  addition  to  the  sales  check,  the  sales 
tax  in  effect  in  that  state.  Mr.  MacLeish  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  stores  now  are  meeting  the  situation  in 
various  departments,  and  with  respect  to  affording 
the  least  number  of  obstacles  to  internal  routine. 


How  W'e  Handle  a  1  Per  Cent  Sales  Tax 
LEO  J.  HART,  Controller,  Frederick  Loeser  Si  Co., 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  thorough  discussiou  of  how  the  stores  in  New 
York  State  are  operating  under  the  recently  enacted 
1  per  cent  sales  tax  law,  with  special  emphasis  on 
compilation  of  records  of  sales  which  are  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Financial  Planning  and  Control 
HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER,  Ed  Schuster  Si  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

The  plan  of  budgeting  that  is  built  around  the 
balance  sheet,  with  emphasis  on  the  possible  need 
for  store  refinancing  which  may  develop  as  the 
result  of  increased  prices  and  improved  activity  in 
general  business. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  1 

Theme — Changes  in  Store  Organization 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman,  ALFRED  HENRY,  Controller,  Martin's, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Controllers'  Congress, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

The  Perspective  of  Management  Toward  Organ¬ 
ization  Under  Present  Economic  Conditions 
SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  Vice-President,  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller, 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  question  of  whether  stores  can  continue  to 
function  in  more  normal  times  with  the  reduced 
executive  staffs  with  which  they  have  been  forced 
to  operate  of  late,  will  be  thoroughly  analyzed. 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  will  point  the  way 
to  new  economies  in  executive  organization. 

Evaluating  the  Controller’s  Part  in  Meeting 
Present  Day  Problems 
A  store  principal  from  a  representative  store. 

An  impartial  analysis  of  how  the  controller  has 
met  his  past  responsibilities  and  should  discharge 
his  duties  in  meeting  present  day  problems. 

The  Store  Manager’s  Job  in  Present  Store 
Organization 

DAVID  R.  CRAIG,  Director,  Research  Bureau  for  Re¬ 
tail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A  re-evaluation  of  the  proper  functions  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  store  manager  in  present  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  an  analysis  of  how  he  has  discharged 
his  responsibilities  under  existing  business  condi¬ 
tions. 

Dialogue  Between  Controller  and  Store 
Manager  on  Expense  Control 

A  practical  demonstration  of  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
pense  control,  as  encountered  in  the  average  store, 
by  a  controller  and  a  store  manager,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  representatives  of  Pittsburgh  stores. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  1 

Theme — Changes  in  Employment  Conditions 
Call  to  Order 

Chairman,  L.  S.  BITNER,  Store  Manager,  Wm.  FUene’t 
Son*  Co,,  Boston,  Mat*.,  Chairman,  Store  Management 
Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Minimum  Wages  and  Hours  of  Employment 
In  view  of  the  agitation  in  several  states,  as  well 
as  in  Washington,  for  greater  control  of  industry, 
the  department  store  craft  should  he  prepared  to 
meet  the  exactments  of  legislative  measures  that 
may  be  forced  upon  them  in  respect  to  those  phases 
of  employment  conditions. 

Store  Hours  and  the  Five  Day  Week 
BESS  BLOOD  WORTH,  Vice-President,  The  Namm 
Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  and  Chairman,  Personnel  Group, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Do  present  conditions  suggest  any  shortening  of 
store  hours? 

Is  the  five  day  week  to  become  a  permanent  operat¬ 
ing  principle  and  what  it  its  best  method  of  en¬ 
forcement? 

These  and  other  questions  will  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  Share- 
the-Work  Movement. 

Adjusting  Compensation  Plans  to  Present  Day 
Needs 

Emphasizing  the  new  approach  to  the  compensation 
problem  through  the  realization  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  successful  plans  of  remunerating  selling 
and  non-selling  employees,  must  be  based  on  in¬ 
telligent  job  classification  in  relation  to  product¬ 
ivity. 

Adaptation  of  Personnel  Work  to  Present  Day 
Problems 

The  speaker  will  discuss  the  responsibility  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  under  present  conditions  for  making  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  in  payrolls  and  jobs,  in  methods 
of  training,  in  employment  technique  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  morale. 


FRmAY  MORNING,  JUNE  2 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman,  L.  S.  BITNER,  Store  Manager,  fVm.  Filene's 
Sons  Co,,  Boston,  Mass,,  and  Chairman,  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group,  N.  R,  D,  G,  A, 

The  Problem — 1932  Expenses  Rise  to  the  Peak 
MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Managing  Director,  Bureau 
of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University, 

An  analysis  of  operating  results  of  department  and 
‘  specialty  stores,  with  reference  to  the  reduced  cost 
of  chain  variety  store  distribution. 

The  Answer — Local  Cooperation 
HARRY  W.  SCHACTER,  Pres,,  Kaufman  Strauss  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc,,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Expenses  have  been  pared  to  the  bone  in  individual 
stores.  If  further  substantial  reductions  in  operating 
costs  are  to  be  made,  we  must  turn  toward  local 
cooperation  in  eliminating  uneconomic  and  unneces¬ 
sary  competition. 


The  Evaluation  of  Customer  Services 

MARK  LANSBURGH,  Lansburih  &  Bro,,  Washington, 

D,  C, 

What  customer  services  offered  by  stores  are  justi¬ 
fied  by  actual  consumer  demand?  Which  of  these 
make  a  return  to  the  store  proportionate  with  their 
cost? 

Mr.  Lansburgh  will  analyze  the  trend  of  present 
activities  in  maintaining  these  services. 

Short  talks  by  representatives  of 
different  communities  which  have 
already  instituted  economies  along  the 
following  lines — 

Cooperative  and  Consolidated  Delivery 
Restriction  of  Free  Delivery  Service 
Charging  for  Men’s  Alterations 
Charging  Interest  on  Delinquent  Accounts 
Eliminating  Special  Discounts 
Reducing  Utility  Rates 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  2 

Call  to  Order 

Chairman,  ALFRED  HENRY,  Controller,  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Controllers’  Congress, 
N.  R,  D.  G,  A, 

Currency  Inflation  and  Its  Probable  Effects 
on  Retailing 

A  leading  economist  and  authority  on  national  affairs. 
An  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  depreciated  dollar 
on  retail  prices,  sales  volume  and  operating  costs, 
leading  to  a  discussion  of  advantages  which  might 
come  through  increasing  inventories  and  making 
future  merchandise  commitments. 

The  Effects  of  the  Inflation  in  Germany 
GERSON  BACH,  Former  Director  of  the  German  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Stores, 

An  account  written  for  this  Conference,  outlining 
how  the  German  department  stores  went  through 
^  the  period  of  uncontrolled  inflation  in  Germany. 

Credit  Granting  Problems 

H.  W.  LEONARD,  Credit  Manager,  Joseph  Horne  Co,, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  burden  of  private  debt 
which  individuals  are  carrying,  and  reduced  con¬ 
sumer  earning  power,  what  new  principles  of  retail 
credit  granting  should  be  established? 

Changes  in  Consumer  Purchasing  Power 
A  recognized  economist  and  student  of  public  affairs. 
Answering  the  question  of  how  and  when  the  effects 
of  various  legislative  measures,  recently  enacted  or 
being  considered,  will  be  felt  in  retailing, — leading 
to  a  discussion  of  how  retailers  may  budget  their 
income  and  expenses  accordingly. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT 

Store  Equipment,  Services  and  Supplies 


Accounting  Machines 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  12-15 

Merchandising  demands  rapid,  accurate,  economical  accounting 
methods.  Accordingly,  the  Tabulating  Machine  Company’s  exhibit 
is  of  particular  interest.  F.  G.  Whittier,  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative,  is  in  charge  of  the  exhibit.  The  company  recently  in- 
stitutetl  a  special-  department  which  will  supplement  their  pres¬ 
ent  customers’  departments,  as  well  as  afford  the  opportunity  for 
smaller  companies  to  secure  the  advantages  of  punched  hole 
accounting. 

«  ♦  «  « 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J.  Booth  49 

The  smalt,  noiseless  adding-calculators  of  the  Monroe  line  are 
teing  exhibited  liy  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company, 
Inc.  The  latest  model,  the  MA-5  Monroe,  is  being  shown  for 
the  first  time.  This  machine  compares  in  size  with  others  of 
the  MA  series,  weighing  only  twenty-five  pounds,  and  has  several 
new  features  such  as  the  electric  carriage  shift  and  complete 
automatic  division.  New  figuring  economies  for  department  stores, 
which  are  possible  with  the  new  Monroes,  are  being  demon- 
srated. 

The  Monroe  Company  is  also  displaying  the  latest  Gardner 
Accounting  Machines  and  Defiance  Check  Writers. 

*  «  *  • 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booth  33 

Demonstrating  the  most  modern  developments  in  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  and  Accounts  Receivable  procedure,  employing  the  new 
“Improved”  Remington  Electrified  Accounting  Machine — -which 
represents  striking  advances  in  application  of  the  “Power  Drive” 
to  mechanical  bookkeeping.  Showing  also  the  new  Remington 
Portable  Listing-Adding  Machine — 11  pounds  of  efficiency  which 
set  a  new  low  price  in  practical  adding  devices. 

*  «  *  * 

Delivery  Trucks 

Tbe  White  Company 

Cleveland  O.  Booth  43 

The  White  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  exhibiting  a  special 
display  of  enlarged  photographs,  showing  two  new  trucks  de- 
velox)ed  in  recent  months.  These  two  models  cover  both  package 
and  furniture  delivery  requirements,  and  because  of  their  design, 
are  making  (wssible  a  new  degree  of  delivery  efficiency. 

*  e  *  * 

Hand  Trucks 

W.  T.  Lane  &  Brothers 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Booth  8 

In  no  branch  of  American  business  have  the  virtues  of  Lane 
Canvas  Hampers  and  Trucks  been  recognized  more  completely  than 
in  the  Department  Stores. 

Long  life,  light  weight,  absence  of  all  protruding,  jagged  points 
to  cause  damage  to  contents  or  the  hands  and  clothing  of  opera¬ 
tives, — moderate  initial  cost  and  exceedingly  low  rate  of  amortiza¬ 
tion  are  some  of  the  points  in  which  Lane  products  excel. 


Insurance 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

1  Park  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  47 

Individual  Underwriters 
New  York  Reciprocal  Underwriters 
Affiliated  Underwriters 
Fireproof-Sprinklered  Underwriters 
MetroiKilitan  Inter-Insurers 

Ernest  W.  Brown  Inc..  Manager,  will  have  executives  present 
to  welcome  Subscribers  at  the  almve  Exchanges,  and  to  explain  to 
others  the  fundamental  principles  and  l>enefits  of  Reciprocal 
Insurance  which  originated  with  Individual  Underwriters  in  1881. 

V  *  «  « 

Federal  Hardware  and  Implement  Mutuals 
Hardware  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Booth  7 

The  Federal  Hardware  and  Implement  Mutuals  and  The  Hard¬ 
ware  Mutual  Casualty  Co.  were  organized  by  merchants  eager 
to  reduce  their  insurance  costs.  The  soundness  of  the  mutual 
plan  appealed  to  owners  of  other  types  of  property,  so  those 
with  select  risks  were  admitted  as  policyholders.  Originally 
licensed  in  their  home  states,  these  companies  are  today  tbe 
only  mutual  fire  and  casualty  companies  licensed  and  doing 
business  in  every  state  in  the  Unite<I  States  and  Canada.  All 
forms  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance  are  written  at  savings  rang¬ 
ing  from  20%  to  40%. 

Total  cash  savings  returned  to  policyholders  since  their  or¬ 
ganizations  are  more  than  51  million  dollars. 

«  *  «  V 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  10 

The  depression  has  taught  merchants  that  insurance  can — and 
should — be  bought  strictly  on  a  business  basis.  AH  the  facts 
and  figures  are  available  to  show  a  business  man  exactly  which 
kind  of  insurance  best  fits  his  business  needs — at  tbe  least 
cost — and  witlr  tbe  strongest  protection. 

There  is  no  need  to  think  of  insurance  as  a  vague,  abstract 
problem.  A  few  minutes  study  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  exhibit 
at  the.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  will  convince  any  man  of 
this  fact. 

Liberty  Mutual  writes  all  forms  of  casualty  insurance  and 
includes  among  its  policyholders  many  leading  merchants  of  the 
United  States. 

*  *  *  * 

Lumberman’s  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

Chicago,  III.  Booth  46 

Automobile,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Fire,  Elevator, 
Plate  Glass,  Public  Liability,  Windstorm,  Use  and  Occupancy  In¬ 
surance  and  Fidelity  bonds  under  dividend-paying  policies.  A 
nationwide  insurance  organization  prepared  to  handle  the  complete 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  requirements  of  Department  and  Retail 
stores.  Unsurpassed  faeiKties  for  establishing  an  Insurance  Bur¬ 
eau  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  store.  Secure  detailed 
information  at  Booth  No.  46. 

«  4  «  « 

Paper  Boxes 

Huye  Space  Saving  Box  System 

New  Orleans,  La.  ^  Booth  2 

Bojr  Parts  for  Makinp  Paper  Boxes.  This  Invention  permits 
users  to  make  boxes  automatically  in  their  own  stores  or  depart- 
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ments,  any  size  desired,  from  Box  Parts  which  are  filed  folded 
flat  in  small  bins,  affording  a  perfect  box  service  within  arm’s 
reach.  Its  use  is  Indispensable  to  users  of  larger  size  boxes — 
No  warehousing — No  soiled  boxes — No  wrong  sizes. 

e  •  *  « 

Photographic  Aid  to  Accounting 

Rwcordak  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  45 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
today — and  the  application  of  photography  to  accounting  routines 
is  an  effective  way  of  reducing  these  costs.  “Accounting  by 
Photography”  offers,  in  addition,  numerous  other  advantages. 

The  new  Commercial  Recordak,  embodying  revolutionary  and 
modern  ideas  in  adapting  photography  to  accounting  will  be  de¬ 
monstrated  at  this  booth.  A  complete  layout  showing  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Recordak  to  Department  Store  Accounts  Receivable 
Systems  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving  photo¬ 
graphic  accounting  systems. 

Special  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  these 
systems  with  you. 

«  «  «  * 

Railway  Express  Service 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

70  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  19 

The  old  reliable  Railway  Express  service  is  complete  and 
sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  shipper  and 
shipment.  It  affords  convenient,  dependable,  fast  transportation 
service  for  shipments  small  or  large.  Regular  express  charges 
include  pick-up  and  delivery  within  the  corporate  limits  of  most 
of  the  large  cities  and  principal  towns. 

The  Air  Express  Division  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency, 
combined  with  over  250,000  miles  of  railroad,  is  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  fastest  transportation  available. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency  has  an  interesting  and  instructive 
exhibit  which  merits  your  inspection. 


Salesbppks 

The  Shelby  Salesbook  Co. 

Shelby,  O.  Booth  39 

The  Shelby  Salesbook  Co.,  Shelby,  O..  has.  for  many  years, 
specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  Printed  Business  Forms.  Be¬ 
sides  Salesbooks,  Shelby  items  include  non-duplicate  and  multicopy 
forms  for  Purchasing,  Receiving.  Selling,  Shipping  and  Billing. 
.\lso,  V’oucher  Books.  Autographic  Registers.  Register  Stationery, 
and  continuous  forms  for  Billing  Machines.  Four  hundred  trained 
representatives  operate  out  of  forty  district  offices  located  in 
principal  cities. 

a  a  n  * 

Service  for  Personnel  Control 

Willmark  Service  Syatem,  lac. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  Booth  42 

The  National  “Personnel  Building”  Organization 
Wilbnark’s  unique  methods  of  teaching,  testing  and  correcting 
sales  personnel  enable  the  retailer  to  control  and  develop  the  sales 
organization.  Willmark  is  the  certain  means  of  detecting  the  dis¬ 
honest.  preventing  dishonesty,  protecting  the  honest  and  building 
up  loyalty  and  morale.  Willmark  puts  efficiency  and  honesty  on 
parade.  Willmark  Service  is  available  in  every  city  in  the 
United  States. 

«  V  «  « 

T eletypewriter  Exchange  Service 

American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.  Booth  11 

The  Bell  System  will  feature  a  service  which  has  proved 
highly  efficient  for  communication  between  the  department  store 
and  its  branch  office  or  resident  buyer  in  New  York.  This  is 
Teletypewriter  Exchange  Service,  in  which  teletypewriters,  similar 
to  the  ordinary  typewriter,  are  connected  electrically  so  that 
words  tsrped  on  one  are  instantly  reproduced  on  the  other.  Con¬ 
nection  between  the  machines  in  the  department  store  and  in 
New  York  is  made  through  an  exchange  similar  to  the  telephone 
exchange. 


VALIDATION 


Validation  privilege  will  be  available.  This  year, 
however,  the  reduced  rate  will  be  one  and  one-third 
fare  validation,  instead  of  the  usual  fare  and  a  half. 

This  special  rate  will  help  materially  in  lowering  the 
traveling  cost  to  the  Convention,  particularly  for  those 
delegates  located  at  a  substantial  distance  from  Chicago. 
Delegates  attending  are  urged  to  obtain  their  validation 
certificate  at  the  time  of  purchasing  their  one  way 
tickets  to  Chicago.  Upon  being  validated  at  the  Con¬ 
vention,  this  certificate,  when  presented  at  the  ticket 


office,  entitles  the  delegates  to  purchase  their  return 
ticket  at  the  rate  of  one  third  of  the  regular  return 
fare,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  route  returning  is 
the  same  as  the  going  route. 

Many  of  the  passenger  associations  have  adopted 
special  convention  rates  in  connection  with  the  Century 
of  Progress  Eixposition  and  delegates  are  urged  to  in¬ 
quire  for  full  information  from  their  local  ticket  office. 
In  some  instances  these  special  rates  will  entitle  dele¬ 
gates  to  as  low,  or  lower  rates,  than  the  validation. 


BE  SURE  TO  TAKE  THIS  UP  WITH  YOUR  LOCAL  TICKET  AGENT 
BEFORE  BUYING  YOUR  TICKET  TO  CHICAGO 
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Comments  by  President  Lew  Hahn 


Why  I  Am  bn  the  Brown  Boards 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Brown  extended  an 
invitation  to  me  to  become  a  member  of  the  advisory 
boards  of  certain  of  the  reciprocal  insurance  exchanges 
for  which  he  is  attorney.  I  took  a  long  time  to  think 
this  over  before  accepting  appointment.  In  discussing 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Brown,  I  told  him  frankly  that  in 
the  past  we  had  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye,  that  I  re¬ 
membered  very  well  the  running  disagreements  which 
had  existed  between  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  himself 
and  that  before  accepting  I  must  first  assure  myself 
that  this  was  the  proper  step  for  me  to  take  and  that 
the  Insurance  Committee  was  in  favor  of  my  going  on 
the  boards.  After  investigation  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Association’s  Committee  strongly  favored  my 
acceptance.  I  then  accepted  appointment. 

My  first  and  most  important  reason  for  this  accept¬ 
ance  is  that  I  believe  the  reciprocal  insurance  principle 
is  vitally  important  to  the  members  of  our  Association, 
as  well  as  to  many  other  lines  of  business,  and  that  I 
had  not  the  right  to  refuse  to  give  to  it  any  help  which 
I  may  be  in  a  position  to  give.  With  no  desire  to  criticize 
the  stock  companies,  I  nevertheless  believe  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  interest  of  merchants  to  maintain  the 
reciprocal  form  of  insurance. 

In  my  judgment  Ernest  W.  Brown  has  shown  him¬ 
self  exceptionally  able  to  operate  reciprocal  exchanges. 
I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  exchanges  have  been 
kept  in  splendidly  sound  condition  and  in  the  light  of 
my  recent  discussions  with  him  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  drop  out  of  sight  all  past  disagreements.  I  believe 
Mr.  Brown  sincerely  has  the  interests  of  his  subscribers 
at  heart  and  expects  to  prosper  only  as  he  renders  them 
unusual  service. 

Mr.  Brown  knows  that  whenever  I  feel  that  I  should 
disagree  with  him  about  the  conduct  of  the  exchanges, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do  so  and  he  has  generously 
assured  me  that  he  will  welcome  any  sincere  criticism. 

As  a  member  of  the  Brown  boards  I  shall  feel  that 
my  only  value  is  that  in  some  measure  I  represent  you. 

The  Bulletin  Grows  in  Value 

The  Association’s  Bulletin  this  month  comes  to  you 
in  unusually  interesting  form  and  containing  even  more 
of  definite  value  to  you  and  the  members  of  your  organ¬ 
ization  than  ever  before.  This  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  great  possibilities  of 
service  to  the  trade  through  the  Association  and  its 
monthly  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

From  time  to  time  men  who  are  prominent  and  who 
are  in  position  to  judge  tell  us  of  the  extraordinary 
interest  and  value  of  The  Bulletin.  This  makes  us 
all  feel  good  but  there  is  only  one  true  measure  of  value 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind  and  that  is — what  is  The 
Bulletin  worth  to  you  and  your  staff?  We  think  that 


on  that  basis  The  Bulletin  is  more  than  worth  while, 
but  only  if  you  read  it  carefully  and  think  about  its 
contents  and  if  you  put  the  ideas  it  contains  to  actual 
profit-making  work  in  your  business. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  greatest  distance  on  earth  is 
not  that  which  separates  the  two  poles  but  the  distance 
between  the  top  executive’s  office  and  the  place  where 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  business  is  daily  being 
resolved.  I  have  known  many  merchants  with  splendid 
ideas  and  with  the  highest  of  business  ideals  who,  some 
how  or  other,  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  effectively 
over  that  distance. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  is  universal.  We  all  know 
it  in  some  form  or  other.  The  Bulletin  can  help 
you  solve  it  because  The  Bulletin  is  a  concensus  of 
experience  and  opinion  among  the  especially  active- 
minded  members  of  the  trade.  When  their  ideas  come 
into  your  store  neatly  and  convincingly  printed  in  the 
pages  of  The  Bulletin,  they  will  prove  to  be  almost 
pre-digested.  Your  store  folks  will  accept  many  of 
them  without  hesitation.  Give  your  associates  a  chance 
to  read  The  Bulletin.  It  will  make  them  think;  it 
will  open  up  new  vistas  of  the  possibilities  of  retailing ; 
it  will  make  your  people  of  more  value  to  your  store. 

Washington — the  New  Center  of  the  World 

The  chief  interest  of  most  Americans,  today,  centers 
in  Washington.  There  probably  is  not  one  among  us 
who  does  not  first  turn  to  the  stories  from  Washington 
when  we  read  our  daily  newspapers.  The  stories  are 
always  there  and  on  the  front  page.  They  are  fraught 
with  infinite  possibilities  of  good  or  ill  for  us  as  citizens 
and  as  merchants.  Not  a  thing  which  is  projected,  pro¬ 
posed  or  demanded  there  is  without  great  potential 
effect  upon  the  entire  fabric  of  American  life  and 
business.  Just  now  we  are  mostly  content  to  allow  the 
lead  in  all  matters  to  rest  with  President  Roosevelt.  He 
has  given  us  a  stirring  demonstration  of  the  will  to 
do  things.  This  has  captured  our  imaginations  and 
regardless  of  our  normal  political  affiliations  and  con¬ 
victions,  almost  without  regard  to  our  own  most 
cherished  economic  concepts,  we  are  with  him,  rooting 
for  the  success  of  his  administration  and  willing  to 
accept  whatever  may  come  to  us  in  the  way  of  personal 
inconvenience  in  order  that  the  prosperity  and  well 
being  of  the  nation  may  be  restored. 

To  me  it  seems  an  inspiring  thing  that  because  of 
this  admiration  for  a  man  who  has  dared  to  assume 
responsibility  and  authority,  Americans  are  being 
welded  together  again  in  one  unified  purpose.  The 
social  and  economic  value  of  this  process  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  can  hardly  be  estimated  too  highly.  We 
have  needed  leadership.  We  have  not  had  it.  Today 
we  are  getting  it  and  even  though  not  all  the  decisions 
of  leadership  may  prove  equally  sound  and  wise,  that 
is  one  of  the  things  which  we  must  accept  as  part  of 
price  of  the  leadership  we  have  so  sorely  needed. 
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may  be  used  to  create  the  opposite  effect.  There  is  no 
evidence  which  points  to  a  ruthless  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  create  an  unbridled  inflation. 
We  have  been  promised  a  controlled  or  balanced  infla¬ 
tion.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  effort 
will  be  directed  to  that  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
proves  impossible  to  control  inflation  once  it  has 
started,  then  we  will  have  to  face  the  consequences. 

In  this  situation  it  would  seem  as  though  perhaps 
the  greatest  safeguard  that  we  could  have,  might  prove 
to  be  the  memory  of  our  experiences  in  this  deflation¬ 
ary  period.  The  prosjiect  of  inflation,  for  example,  is 
Sweitzer,  and  I  spent  several  days  in  Washington,  a  powerful  temptation  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  pru- 
where  we  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deuce  and  greatly  enlarge  all  of  our  buying  plans.  It 
and  his  assistants  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would,  however,  be  my  guess  that  in  the  average  well- 
over  the  Farm  Relief  Bill.  We  found  them  entirely  operated  store  this  temptation  has  as  yet  not  l)een 
sympathetic  to  the  viewpoints  which  we  presented  and,  allowed  to  dissipate  the  control  which  merchants  have 
although  to  most  of  us  the  Farm  Relief  Bill  is  a  curi-  at  such  great  exjiense  established  over  their  inventories, 
ous  thing  to  have  to  swallow,  I  am  sure  that  those  We  may  naturally  expect  that  the  actual  appearance 
who  are  sponsoring  it  will  agree  with  us  that  only  the  of  inflation  will  induce  a  little  more  liberal  buying, 
nation’s  great  emergency  can  justify  such  legislation,  especially  in  needed  staples,  but  I  fancy  the  average 
When  it  comes  to  the  difficult  and  complicated  task  of  merchant  must  first  l)e  convinced  that  the  willingness 
administering  all  the  various  provisions  of  the  act.  we  to  spend  and  the  buying  capacity  of  his  public  have 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  reasonable  men  of  high  been,  or  are  being,  expanded  before  he  throws  off  the 
intelligence  and  whenever  we  can  show  them  that  the  restraint  which  these  years  have  taught, 
common  good  requires  that  this  thing  shall,  or  shall  Those  minds  which  still  refuse  to  accept  the  prob- 
not,  be  done  we  are  going  to  find  them  ready  allies.  ability  of  inflation  are  prone  to  argue  that  inflation  is 
This  puts  upon  us  a  definite  obligation  to  be  right ;  largely  a  matter  of  fooling  ourselves ;  that  we  take  our 
to  know  the  facts ;  to  present  them  intelligently  and  to  dollars,  for  example,  and  cut  them  in  half  and  then 
purge  ourselves  of  the  type  of  self  interest  which  »«al<e  ourselves  believe  that  we  have  twice  as  many 
refuses  to  see  the  other  fellow’s  side  of  any  question,  dollars.  Ihus  far  they  are  right  but  they  seem  not  to 
♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  realize  that  if  we  think  we  have  twice  as  many  dollars 

Incidentally  it  should  be  reassuring  to  all  meml)ers  of  we  are  more  willing  to  spend  and  that  such  spending 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  know  increases  the  velocity  of  circulation  and  means  more 
that  we  have  a  long-established  representation  in  Wash-  'business  and  hence  more  employment.  A  ten  dollar 
ington  and,  what  I  believe  to  be,  a  creditable  record  of  vvhich  lies  in  my  pocket  for  twenty- four  hours 

cooperation  with  government.  Harold  Young  has  done  creates  no  business  but  if  I  sjiend  it  and  the  receiver 
a  good  job  at  the  nation’s  capitol  and  his  work  has  spends  it  and  so  on,  it  is  {wssible  to  create  perhaps 
steadily  tended  to  improve  the  standing  of  retailers  ^100  worth  of  transactions  in  one  day.  This  inflation 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  will  do,  and  if  in  the  doing  jobs  are  created  for  millions 

of  those  who  now  are  idle,  even  though  we  pay  them 
The  Coming  of  Inflation  in  dollars  worth  only  fifty  cents,  they  will  l)e  the 

gainers  by  so  much  and  so  will  society. 

Two  months  ago  in  The  Bulletin  I  told  you  that  I  We  have  not  gone  out  to  welcome  inflation  but 
was  optimistic.  Today,  I  think  we  are  all  disposed  to  apparently  it  is  coming  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  meet  it  and 
be  optimistic.  True  the  future  will  bring  its  own  diffi-  deal  with  it  intelligently.  I  am  optimistic  because  I 
culties  but  we  are  willing  to  meet  them  with  resolution  know  that  we  can  do  it.  We  can  use  it  as  we  do  the 
and  courage  and  it  will  be  definite  gain  to  be  freed  of  starting  motor  on  our  car ;  use  it  to  get  the  car’s  own 
some  of  the  particular  worries  and  difficulties  which  motor  turning  over  and  develojdng  jxiwer  and  then 
have  been  ours  for  so  long.  Inflation  seems  to  be  the  throw  it  out  of  gear  again.  It  will  lie  worth  something 
order  of  the  day.  All  right,  we  will  learn  the  technique  to  feel  the  old  flywheel  turning  over  steadily  again  and 
of  doing  business  successfully  under  inflationary  con-  to  hear  the  smooth  even  hum  of  business  hitting  regu- 
ditions.  The  technique  will  have  to  be  different  from  lary  on  all  its  many  cylinders, 
that  which  we  have  known  during  nearly  four  years 
of  deflation. 

As  we  all  appreciate,  there  are  dangers  in  inflation. 

No  one  denies  that  and  apparently  the  Administration 
is  preparing  to  arm  itself  not  only  with  the  things  which 
produce  inflation  but  also  with  contra  agencies  which 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  all  agree  with 
everything  which  is  being  done  at  Washington  and  I 
for  one  am  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  that  apparently 
there  is  an  absence  of  cold-blooded  dictatorship  among 
those  who  are  supplying  leadership.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  main  thought  seems  to  be  to  get  the  President’s 
program  working,  personal  contacts  have  demonstrated 
that  the  President’s  assistants  are  still  reasonable  men. 
They  are  willing  to  listen  when  we  have  valid  objections 
and  show  themselves  filled  with  a  desire  to  consider 
the  needs  of  business. 

During  the  last  month  your  Managing  Director,  Mr. 
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KAT4-ICRINt  CASCy 


The  Debut 
of  the 
Fashion 
Section 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  arranged  with  me  to  prepare  each  month 
“News  and  Fieti’s  of  Fashion”  for  The  Bulletin 
of  those  fashion  occurrences  which  I  lielieve  are 
of  importance  to  the  retail  store.  The  first  fashion 
re]X)rt  makes  its  ap^iearance  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  which  I  have  in 
mind  for  “News  and  Views  of  Fashion”  is  to 
maintain  a  continuity  of  interest  through  the 
seasons  in  the  types  of  merchandise  selected  and 
shown  in  the  Summer  and  Winter  Fashion 
.Analyses,  and  to  augment  those  showings  by 
editorially  and  pictorially  introducing  new  mer¬ 
chandise  developed  and  accepted  in  mid-season. 

In  each  issue  the  most  important  garments,  fab¬ 
rics  and  accessories  in  which  the  store  and  the 
customer  are  interested  from  a  current  fashion 
and  seasonal  selling  point  of  view,  will  lie  rejxjrted 
and  the  information  will  he  presented  so  as  to 
be  of  value  to  those  departments  showing  fashion 
merchandise. 

“Via  Transatlantic  Telephone”  will  lie  a  regular 
feature  column  which  will  convey  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation  picked  from  cable  reports,  and  last  minute 
news  from  those  who  are  in  constant  touch  with 
Euroiiean  markets  and  designers.  There  will  lie 
news  in  this  column  for  those  who  high-light  the 
high  fashions  of  the  mode,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  look  into  the  future  at  the  trend  of  things  to 
indicate  the  way  the  color,  and  fabric,  and  sil¬ 
houette  picture  is  likely  to  go. 

A  fashion  shopiier  with  her  eye  sharpened  for 
smart  little  new  things  that  really  are  selling,  and 
so  will  be  of  interest  to  the  stores  around  and 
about  the  country,  will  lie  jieeking  “Over  the  Cus¬ 
tomer’s  Shoulder”  in  the  stores  and  shops  every 
day.  In  this  column  will  be  told  the  novel,  the 
amusing,  and  the  surprising  gadgets,  and  things 
not-so-gadgety,  that  are  selling  in  a  big,  and  ap- 
jiarently  profitable  way. 

There  are  plans  galore  on  foot  for  the  growth 
of  “News  and  Views  of  Fashion”  into  a  section 
of  real  usefulness  and  dependable  information  to 
store  people,  and  I  wish  you  would  help  me  make 
it  of  real  worth  to  you  by  writing  your  suggestions 
and  ideas. 


. . . . . . . . . . Ml . Ill . mill . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
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She’s  Going  to  Be  Married 
in  Traditional  White 
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IN  a  year  when  an  extraordinary  number  of  “the 
*  most  beautiful  brides  of  the  social  season,”  as 
the  newspapers  rate  them,  are  going  down  the 
aisle  in  wedding  gowns  that  have  tread  the  strains 
of  Lohengrin,  once,  twice  and  maybe  oftener,  it 
is  surprising  that  the  new  creations  have  not  been 
influenced  more  generously  and  more  obviously 
by  the  heirlooms.  It  is  a  year  when  sentiment,  and 
not  depression  we  think,  has  unwrapi)ed  from  the 
deep  recesses  of  blue  tissues  and  cedar,  undreamed 
treasures  of  time-tinted  satins  and  old  lace  to 
l)lay  the  stellar  role  in  the  cherished  trousseau. 

The  princess  lines  of  Lelong,  the  individuality 
of  Hartnell,  and  the  elegance  of  Worth  have  con¬ 
spired  to  influence  the  fashions  that  go  to  the  altar 
on  both  brides  and  bridesmaids,  and  many  of  the 
smartest  weddings  have  chosen  to  cast  the  maids 
in  robes  identical  in  type  and  even  in  color  to 
that  of  the  bride. 


grooms  of  the  previous  season,  but  today  simpler 
flowers  are  chosen,  and  a  muff  entirely  of  real 
blossoms  is  a  bit  of  delicious  novelty  that  may 
not  lend  itself  to  the  traditional  bouquet  throwing 
rite  but  it  adds  the  something  different  that  every 
little  bride  craves.  Three  yards  of  train  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  length  and  the  detachable  jacket  with 
train  attached,  which  leaves  a  complete  and 
wearable  dress  is  a  very  important  interpretation 
of  the  successful  bridal  gown. 


The  youthful  bride 
wears  mousseline 
de  sole  and  the 
small  bouquet 
— Corbeau 
et  Cie 


LD  lace  is,  of  course,  the  dreamed-of 
veil,  but  the  voluminous  illusion  over 
the  shallow  lace  cap  is  most  often  worn. 
In  years  l)efore  the  great  depression  every 
bridegroom  seemed  determined  to  supply 
bigger  and  l)etter  bouquets  than  the  brid> 


C  ATINS,  of  course,  are  the  classic  and  tradition- 
al  stuffs  out  of  which  brides’  dresses  are  made, 
and  smartness  really  has  little  choice  l)etween  them 
and  the  crepes  of  dull  finish,  though  the  latter  are 
newer  and  in  the  after  uses  more  practical.  Lace, 
if  it  is  truly  lovely  in  texture,  presents  a  dress  of 
rare  richness,  but  nets  and  illusion  and  organdies 
and  organzas  are  fresher,  and  for  the  very  young 
bride  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  one  time 
gown,  these  sheer  crisp  fabrics  are  intriguing,  and 
important  too. 

The  bride  whose  loveliness  is  highlighted  in 
billows  of  moussdine  de  soie  or  organdy  with 
frillings  and  rufflings  chooses  wisest  when  she 
selects  a  dress  quite  jeune  fille  in  inspiration  .  .  . 
round  neck,  puff  sleeves,  and  high  lx)dice,  thoroly 
reminiscent  of  the  old  fashioned  weddings. 
Amusing,  tho  j)erfectly  correct,  are  the 
long  gloves  of  organdy,  or  any  other 
fabric  of  which  the  dress  is  made,  which 
now  can  be  had. 
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Tailored  Suits,  Linens 


and  Cottons 


THE  double  breasted  linen  suit,  following  right  on  the 
*  heels  of  the  flannel  tailleur  of  spring,  is  one  of  the  first 
up  on  the  list  of  smart  summer  successes,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  perfect  tubables  which  answers  the  commuter’s 
perennial  problem :  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
keeping  cool  this  summer? 

Maybe  it  has  been  the  navy  blues  and  the  browns,  the 
gjays  and  the  blacks,  that  have  declared  the  acceptability 
of  cottons  for  town  wear,  and,  that  "they  look  like  silk’’ 
and  “look  like  wool’’  has  intrigued  the  designers  into 
using  them  skillfully  and  artfully. 

The  linen  suit  is  liked  best  in  white,  with  a  dark  blouse, 
but  dark  colors  that  need  not  be  tubbed  quite  so  often 
indicate  a  high  score  in  orders.  However,  whether  you 
tub  it  a  little  or  tub  it  a  lot,  the  old  worry  of  shrinking 
and  stretching  has  been  cleared  away  by  the  modem 
science  of  controlled  shrinkage. 

Linen  Swaggers 

The  nearly-knee-length  white  linen  coat  is  just  about 
the  toppingest  thing  that’s  l)een  done  for  smart  women  in 
a  score  of  seasons,  but  until  its  worn  over  a  dark  dress 
you  won’t  begin  to  get  the  proportions  of  its  elegance. 
There’s  the  white  linen  coat  that  Clarepotter  has  done, 
and  there’s  the  cotton  crash  coat  from  Lanvin,  with  a 
yoke  and  a  swing  to  the  back,  and  they’re  well  on  the 
way  to  being  the  swankiest  fords  of  summer. 

Matelasse  cotton  ensembles,  soft  as  cashmere  with  a 
swagger  coat  and  a  one  piece  dress,  in  chalk  pink  are 
fashion  perfect,  but  it  will  be  the  navy  and  the  string 
colors  which  will  be  reordered  over  and  over  again  by 
business  women  who  know  that  to  look  discreetly  feminine 
is  to  be  smart  in  business. 


Transatlantic 


Telephone 


MAINBOCHER  says  flannels; 
Vera  Borea  says  plaids,  and 
Schiaparelli  says  stripes  .  .  . 
and  they  are  talking  about 
blouses.  And  Lelong  repeats 
the  dark  blouse. 


NORMAN  HARTNELL’S  priv¬ 
ate  clients  delight  in  gray 
chiffons  for  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing.  Maggy  Rouff,  too,  says 
gray. 


MOLYNEUX  sends  word  that 
he  will  do  old  fabrics  in  his  new 
collection.  There  will  be  cired 
chiffon,  crinkly  taffetas,  and 
alpaca. 


CYCLAMEN,  taupe,  gray  and 
violet  are  buzzing  in  every 
message  from  Paris. 


WORTH’S  collection  is  endors¬ 
ing  three  popular  favorites  .  .  . 
the  two-thirds  coats ;  white 
mousseline  peasant  sleeves  in 
black  crepe  dresses;  crisp  sheer 
cotton  gloves. 


No  More  Crushing 

And  now  that  anti-crease  has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  magic  to  make  fabrics  more  beautiful,  the  cotton  clad 
miss  who  has  hurried  and  scurried  about  in  the  hot  city 
crowds  all  day,  or  ridden  in  the  crowded  bus,  hasn’t  a 
care  in  her  head  that  she  looks  crumpled  or  creased  when 
the  day  is  over.  When  you  don’t  have  to  get  all  hot  and 
bothered  about  mussing  like  a  rag  bag,  it’s  easy  to  be 
smart  and  to  keep  cool. 


TWILL  and  silk  pique,  and 
faille,  marocain  and  wool  jersey 
point  the  way  to  the  fine  rib 
weaves  for  early  season. 


VELVET  bows  at  the  necklines, 
7/8  coats  of  sheer  velvets, 
and  swagger  length  day  time 
coats  of  dull  velvet  are  im¬ 
portant. 


Black  Linens 

All  this  talk  of  dark  blouses  with  white  linen  suits 
deserved  some  answer,  and  it  is  here  in  bewitching  black 
pique  and  linen  blouses.  And  when  the  white  coat  over 
the  dark  dress  received  so  much  attention  a  natural  turn 
was  toward  black  dresses  for  beach  and  town  wear,  and 
there’s  no  doubt  of  their  success  if  the  black  linen  suit 
of  last  summer  may  lie  used  as  a  measuring  stick. 


LITTLE  RUFFLES,  rows  and 
rows  of  them  on  skirts,  and 
the  balayeuse  or  dust  ruffle  of 
taffeta  on  the  formal  dress,  is 
the  word  from  nearly  every 
salon. 
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LJ  ATS  from  the  Congo  and  from  the  dwnce  s 

■  ^  1  vi  «f*f ic1\r 


The  travel 
hat  stays 
small — E.  H. 
Scherman 
&  Co. 


*  ’  row,  tilting  crazily  over  luxuriously  furred 
shoulders  have  very  suddenly  developed  in  their 
ultra  chic  sponsors  the  longing  for  a  complete 
change.  So,  smart  heads  are  about  to  make  an 
early  summer  bow  under  the  largest  and  loveliest 
brims  that  have  been  worn  since  the  gasoline 
buggy  became  jjopular.  Just  as  fashion  went  to 
the  extreme  and  pulled  out  every  last  basting 
ihread  that  even  suggested  a  brim,  now  the  dictate  brown  and  black — will  l)e  enthusiastically  em- 
is :  wide  and  extra  wide.  phasized. 

Whether  it’s  the  brim,  or  the  fabrics  the  brims  Stitched  and  starched  is  the  rule  by  which  the 
are  made  of,  that  are  the  more  important  is  a  i)on-  fabrics  have  been  designed.  Lots  of  them  are 

pique,  many  novelty  weave  linens  and* silks  and 

,  _  - - - — -  : synthetic  silks,  and  some  of  them  are  just  good 

old  time  pantry  ginghams  and  hopsackings.  Baku, 
^  "  toyo,  panama,  and  burri  and  balli  are  the  most 

successful  of  the  straws,  but  maybe  that  is  so  just 
’  ^  because  they  look  like  linen. 

‘  '  T  Scoop  brims  and  cartwheels,  capelines  and 

i  parasol  lines,  won’t  be  hard  to  sell  because  every 
'  '  _  .  woman  knows  there  is  flattery  in  the  shadows 

^  hat.  And,  the  crowns  are  not  high  .  .  .  they 
are  shallow  and  very,  very  often  square,  with  an 
••  '  ^  utter  simplicity  of  trimming,  or  lack  of  it,  that 

is  a  bit  of  a  surprise.  Natural  shades  and  white 

i  ,, . are  color  leaders  in  the  straws  and  the  burnt  or 

leghorn  shade  is  increasing  in  importance.  Printed 
and  plaided  silks  and  cottons  trim  many  of  these 
straws  and  of  course  the  costume’s  smartest  when 
the  gaily  gloved  hand  matches  the  hat. 


The  flattering  cartwheel  at 
Farrington  &  Evans,  Inc. 


derous  question,  too  doubtful  for  a  final  answer, 
but  certain  it  is  that  women  are  intrigued  and 
amused  too,  by  the  imaginative  uses  of  cottons  and 
silks.  Fabrics  . . .  not  straws  . . .  will  show  the  way 
the  summer  winds  blow  and  they  point  a  path  that 
is  dazzling  in  novelty  and  gayety.  There  are  cotton 
hats  of  the  soft  and  crushable  type  to  be  sure, 
but  the  very  newest  are  designed  with  all  the 
formality  necessary  to  a  hat  of  elegance.  Drop- 
stitched.  diamond  patterned  and  jacquard  weave 
in  linens  and  cottons  distinguish  the  hat  fabrics 
women  will  wear  with  the  most  formal  daytime 
dresses.  White  is  the  biggest  summer  note  but 
dark  colors  in  ironed  linens  and  cottons — navy, 


A  spectator 
sports 
scoop  brim 
— Serge 
Hat  Co. 
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Over 


the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

FINGER  NAILS.  Just  a  bit  of 
nonsense,  these  artificial  nails 
that  attract  the  noonday  shopper 
at  Macy’s,  and  they  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  improve  nature’s 
handiwork. 

• 

REAL  FLOWERS.  Saying  it 
with  real  flowers  is  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  at  Best's  where  a  girl 
in  Breton  costume  sells  old 
fashioned  nosegays  from  a  gaily 
painted  flower  cart. 

• 

STRING.  Ensembles  of  hats, 
hags,  shoes  and  scarfs  tie  up 
with  sweaters  and  skirts  of 
white  and  natural  string  colors. 
At  Bhwmingdale’s. 

• 

ROLLER  SKATES.  The  call 
of  the  open  road  and  the  city 
parks  is  leading  the  smart 
young  set  to  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
for  roller  skating  outfits. 

• 

WALKING  STICKS.  Cross 
country  walking  has  its  women 
devotees  and  they  are  finding 
that  walking  sticks  are  a  great 
help.  Good  looking  ones  at 
Lord  &  Taylor’s. 

• 

BICYCLES.  Via  Bermuda  bi¬ 
cycling  has  rolled  back  to  fash¬ 
ion,  and  the  chic  and  comfort 
of  Altman’s  divided  pique  skirt 
makes  it  very  popular. 

• 

POLKA  DOTS.  We  are  seeing 
spots  before  our  eyes,  and  of 
course  it’s  the  epidemic  of  polka 
dot  accessories  .  .  .  gloves,  belts, 
hats  and  bags.  At  Lord  and 
Taylor’s. 

• 

SAILOR  COLLARS.  Merry 
young  people  are  cheering  over 
the  nautical  hankies,  sailor  col¬ 
lars,  and  rope  belts  with  anchor 
buckles  to  be  found  in  Best’s. 


Silks  That  Are  Smart 

to  the  Finger  Tips 

\A/ITH  all  the  talk  about  cottons  and  tubables,  the  cus- 
’  "  tomer  might  forget  that  many  of  the  ver>’,  very 
important  silks  are  tuhable,  too,  in  addition  to  having  in¬ 
terest  and  novelty  in  weave  and  texture.  And  the  way 
fabrics  have  been  vying  with  one  another  to  produce  the 
ultimate  in  newness  of  finish  and  surface  has  succeeded 
very  largely  in  convincing  the  customer  that  she  must  have 
a  silk  that  is  and  looks  totally  different. 

The  shirtwaist  dress  in  its  many  modifications,  sponsors 
with  emi)hasis  the  silk  shirtings  in  stripes,  and  checks,  and 
some  in  unpatterned  weave.  Shirtings  have  a  softness  and 
a  l)ody  that  make  them  suede-like  in  their  beauty  and  firm 
enough  for  the  most  skillful  of  tailoring  which  is  essential. 
Subtle  colorings  and  neutrals,  overplaided  and  striped  in 
white  lend  themselves  smartly  to  the  tailored  frocks  that 
chic  women  everywhere  will  wear  with  linen  swaggers 
and  box  coats. 

Sunbacks  Are  Good  Again 

The  revival  of  the  sunhack  dresses  is  extremely  popular 
l)ecause  the  fashion  adapts  itself  to  country  club  nights, 
and  to  days  on  the  hoard  walks,  as  well  as  to  its  original 
purpose  of  long  hours  in  the  sands  and  on  the  tennis 
courts.  Indeed  the  very  dress  is  worn  right  thru  the 
whole  day,  or  at  least  the  very  same  style  usually  annex¬ 
ing  a  little  jacket  for  the  more  formal  moments.  Silk 
jerseys  and  a  fascinating  lot  of  synthetic  silk  fabrics,  the 
majority  of  which  have  firmness  and  marvelous  body,  have 
intrigued  the  art  and  the  imagination  of  the  designers,  for 
these  are  the  fabrics  of  which  many  of  the  sunbacks 
are  made. 

Printed  Silk  Accessories 

If  there  was  the  least  inclination  to  disregard  prints, 
and  there  isn’t,  the  allure  of  the  printed  accessories 
has  intrigued  every  woman  who  enjoys  clothes,  to  ow’n 
just  one  more  new  print  dress,  partly  to  indulge  in  the 
amusing  fantasy  of  matching  printed  silk  gloves,  and  a 
hat  too.  There  are  of  course,  shoes  and  scarfs,  and  hand¬ 
bags,  and  so  on  and  on.  While  the  plain  colored  satin 
and  crepe  de  chine  gloves  can  he  bought  ready-made  just 
as  you  do  any  fabric  glove,  the  individual  prints  must  be 
made  to  order. 

Tie  silks  with  finely  chiselled  patterns,  and  foulards 
emphasize  the  renaissance  of  the  twill  weave  which  is 
in  the  flat  fabrics  category  to  which  all  indications  point. 
The  conventional  dots,  and  checks,  and  plaids  and  stripes 
.  .  .  and  most  particularly  the  strijjes  .  .  .  are  a  fashionable 
choice  in  the  new  twill  weaves,  as  well  as  in  crepes  and 
in  sheers,  and  here  and  there  an  early  satin  shows  a  dis¬ 
position  to  geometrical  print. 
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Quality  Movement 


The  Quality  Merchandise  Era 

By  CHARLES  EDISON 
President,  Thomas  A.  Edison  Industries 


SINCE  1913  the  years  divide 
themselves  into  various  eras. 
From  1913  to  1921,  engineering 
and  manufacturing  were  in  the 
saddle.  They  constituted  the  domi¬ 
nant  note.  It  was  a  seller’s  market 
in  those  days,  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  various  nations  as  the 
big  buyers.  Mass  production  was 
developing  its  blossoms  and  the 
efficiency  engineer  was  the  big  mo¬ 
gul  of  the  time.  I  call  this  the 
“efficiency  engineers’  era.” 

The  Salesman’s  Era 
Then  came  the  slump  of  1921 
and  from  then  until  1929  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  all  on  selling  something. 
The  potential  purchasing  jxjwer  of 
the  country  was  enormous,  due  to 
the  high  wages  established  during 
the  war,  which  remained  high  until 
1929,  and  due  also  to  the  fact  that 
several  members  of  a  family  were 
enjoying  these  high  wages.  Before 
1913  a  family  was  lucky  to  have 
one  bread  winner.  The  century  old 
yearnings  of  the  laboring  man  could 
at  last  l)e  satisfied.  He,  too,  could 
have  some  of  the  good  things  in 
life  and  how  fully  he  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  opportunities  is  a  matter 
of  social  history.  As  this  “sales¬ 
man’s  era”  progressed  on  through 
the  Coolidge  prosperity,  a  very 
noticeable  degeneration  in  the  (jual- 
ity  of  the  goods  offered  to  the  public 
became  increasingly  evident.  The.j.i^ 
mass  production  idea  took  hold  with 
a  vengeance.  More,  still  more  and 
more  yet,  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  mass  production  theory  is  of 
course  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
more  you  make  the  less  it  costs 
and  the  lower  the  selling  price  the 
more  you  sell.  As  production  in¬ 
creases,  costs  come  down.  As  costs 
come  down,  it  is  possible  to  lower 
the  selling  price  so  that  more  and 
more  people  start  buying  your  prod¬ 
uct.  .\dditional  sales  volume  again 
increases  production  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  goes  on  like  the  calculations  of 
the  dairy  maid  with  her  l)asket  of 
eggs,  until  the  inevitable  crash  ar¬ 
rives. 

Feeble  warnings  were  sounded 
about  a  saturation  point  but  sales¬ 
manship  dismissed  these  with  a 
laugh.  The  fact  that  a  family  al¬ 
ready  had  three  coffee  percolators 
was  no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  have 
three  or  four  more.  It  was  neces- 
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sary  to  show  that  the  percolators 
they  had  were  obsolete  or  that  each 
meml)er  of  the  family  should  have 
one.  After  all,  it  could  be  put  on 
the  electric  light  bill  and  one  would 
never  know  that  he  was  paying  for 
it.  In  the  good  old  B.  T.  days  (be¬ 
fore  technocracy)  these  arguments 
worked.  Whenever  they  began  to 
fail,  some  new  method  was  devised 
for  stimulating  the  jaded  api)etite 


The  Symbol 
of  a  Movement! 


The  Oklahoma  News 


TUagft  We  B«)  Bciaiuc  TWy'rc  Cfcra p  Are  Iht  TUag*  Wt  Caa'I  AfiorC 

of  the  public  for  more  goods.  Give 
the  pubic  anything  they  want,  give 
it  to  them  cheap  and  give  them  lots 
of  it  and  they  will  just  naturally 
keep  on  buying,  buying  and  buying. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  was 
jierhaps  inevitable  that  degeneration 
should  develop  in  every  form  of 
thought  and  endeavor.  In  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  emphasis  was  entirely  on 
turnover.  Why  build  something  that 
would  last  and  which  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  carry  a  higher  price 
when  it  was  so  easy  and  so  profitable 
to  sell  some  jim-crack  merchandise 
cheap?  You  could  always  induce 
the  owner  to  throw  away  even 
second  rate  stuff  before  it  had  f)een 
half  worn  out.  Not  only  did  sales¬ 
men  degenerate  into  order  takers 
and  salesmanship  into  space  buying 
in  magazines  and  newspapers,  but 
there  was  also  degeneration  in  every 


line  of  endeavor.  Manufacturers 
degenerated  into  junk  producers. 
Captains  of  industry  and  bankers 
degenerated  into  speculators  and 
gamblers,  and  with  the  jiace  set  by 
them  we  all  followed  suit.  Working 
men  degenerated  into  men  of  leisure 
and  dilettanti.  Thinking  degener¬ 
ated  into  blind  adherence  to  a  few 
formulae  that  seemed  to  suffi¬ 
cient,  l)ecause  they  worked. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  always 
underneath  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  of  human  affairs  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  common  sense  and  bal¬ 
ance  that  eventually  rights  the  ship 
and  brings  it  safely  into  port.  This 
great  stabilizing  force  works  with¬ 
out  lallyhoo  and  usually  very,  very 
slowly,  like  the  proverbial  rain  drop 
that  wears  away  the  stone.  It  will 
l)e  the  native  common  sense  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  million  |)eople 
that  will  pull  us  out  of  this  depres¬ 
sion.  and  speaking  of  common  sense, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
.\merican  people  will  eventually  but 
surely  reach  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  lieen  “suckers”  in  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  merchandise,  just  as  they 
were  “suckers”  in  their  purchases 
of  securities.  I  am  confident  they 
will  conclude  that  worthy  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  fair  price  is  a  far  1)etter 
buy  than  jim-crack  stuff,  priced  to 
sell. 

Although  the  demand  for  worthy 
merchandise  at  a  fair  price  may  not 
as  yet  be  apparent  in  our  stores,  as 
represented  by  a  jingling  cash 
register,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it 
will  become  increasingly  apparent 
as  time  passes,  from  now  on. 
Change  places  for  a  moment  with  a 
stock  or  lx>nd  salesman.  What 
chance  do  you  think  you  would  have 
of  making  a  living  out  of  selling 
the  average  man  a  miscellaneous  as¬ 
sortment  of  stocks  and  bonds,  just 
l)ecause  they  are  cheap?  A  burnt 
child  fears  the  fire  and  Lilierty 
Bonds  are  selling  where  they  are, 
not  liecause  the  budget  is  balanced 
or  the  war  debts  are  settled,  but 
l)ecause  the  public  is  exercising  dis¬ 
crimination  and  is  seeking  quality. 

These  same  children  hav“  l)een 
burnt  time  and  again  on  inferior 
merchandise,  sold  at  cut  prices.  Just 
as  surely  as  jniblic  discrimination  is 
now  actively  asserting  itself  in  the 
purchase  of  securties,  so  will  it  be 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  other 
commodities. 

It  will  soon  l)e  realized  that  a 
good  electric  toaster  can  not  be 
given  away  with  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
that  an  electric  sandwich  grill  must 
sell  for  more  than  a  good  restaurant 
{Continued  on  page  88) 
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Summer — A  New  Clothing  Season 

Featured  by  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Committee 


More  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year  is  lost  to  retail  merchants 
because  they  neglect  to  clothe 
men  comfortably  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  weather. 

“They  haven’t  cool  hot-weather 
suits  because  we,  the  retailers,  have 
allowed  them  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  wearing  uncomfortable,  heavy 
winter-weight  clothes  instead  of  de¬ 
signing  and  creating  a  demand  for 
a  practical,  suitable  garment,”  said 
Walter  Hoving,  Vice  President  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at 
last  summer’s  convention.  “For 
years  and  years  men  have  been 
allowed  to  sweat  through  hot 
weather,  clad  in  a  suit  the  cloth  of 
which  was  originally  designed  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  Scotland’s 
climate,”  he  continued,  and  he  is 
convinced  that  merchants  need  first 
of  all  a  fresh  attitude — one  that  is 
alive  to  the  great  possibilities  of  the 
future  through  concerted  action  and 
planned  campaigns — to  realize  their 
sales  opportunities.  Retailers  have 
not  thought  of  helping  a  vogue  cry- 
stalize  by  properly  organizing  it,  he 
stated,  even  if  it  would  mean  many 
dollars  in  their  pockets.  WHAT 
AN  ANOMALY!  Not  one  per 
cent  of  the  men  dress  appropri¬ 
ately  for  summer  weather — and  re¬ 


tail  merchants  starving  for  lack  of 
business!  This  is  the  situation  that 
confronts  us  today. 

Mr.  Hoving  refers  to  the  white 
linen  suit,  to  illustrate  his  point.  “I 
know  of  very  few  men  who  would 
not  welcome  the  thought  of  wear¬ 
ing  it  at  the  office.  They  don’t  be¬ 
cause  they  are  afraid.  The  herd  in¬ 
stinct  is  too  strong.  But  they  could 
be  induced  to  do  it  if  given  the 
proper  leadership,  and  this  leader¬ 
ship  is  ours.” 

The  Committee's  Program 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Committee  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  at  a  meeting  held  on  April 
28th,  accepted  leadership  in  spon¬ 
soring  a  national  campaign  to  in¬ 
augurate  an  opening  date  for  season¬ 
al  changes  in  men’s  wear,  as  is  now 
the  custom  for  women’s  apparel. 
It  will  focalize  the  attention  of  men 
on  the  need  of  changing  their  ap¬ 
parel  at  a  definitely  established  time 
in  order  to  be  well  dressed. 

“To  be  well  dressed  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  and  men  are  as  vain  as 
women,”  a  speaker  at  the  Febru¬ 
ary  convention  pointed  out.  A 
better  appreciation  of  this  desire  for 
admiration,  as  one  of  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  of  all  human  instincts,  is 
essential  to  a  true  understanding  of 


effective  style  appeal.  But  how  can 
a  man  think  himself  being  admired 
if  he  must  feel  conspicuous?  The 
first  man  who  comes  down  to  the 
office  in  a  light  weight  summer  suit 
is  a  marked  man,  and  it  is  only 
when  it  becomes  “the  thing  to  do” 
that  he  will  be  at  ease  and  enjoy 
his  own  comfort.  This,  then,  be¬ 
comes  the  first  consideration  of  the 
merchant  if  he  would  develop  his 
summer  wear  business. 

Recognizing  fully  the  need  of 
establishing  definitely  seasonal 
changes  in  style,  the  Committee  re¬ 
commends  to  retail  merchants 
throughout  the  country  that  they 
set  a  time  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities  as  the  opening  week  for 
men’s  summer  wear,  when  fashion 
decrees  a  change  in  the  type  of  gar¬ 
ments  to  be  worn.  This  will  create 
a  fixed  time  for  the  donning  of  sum¬ 
mer  garments,  similar,  for  example, 
to  “straw  hat  day”  for  men.  Con¬ 
centration  on  a  given  time  will  get 
the  vogue  moving  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  the  slow  drift  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  which  is  now  taking  place. 

For  New  York  metropolitan  area, 
the  Committee  has  agreed  upon  the 
week  beginning  June  first,  in  which 
they  will  concentrate  their  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  most  of  the  larger  stores  in  that 
territory  have  already  expressed 
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their  willinjjness  to  observe  that 
week.  Similar  weeks  or  days  must 
be  decided  uiK)n  in  every  other  com¬ 
munity,  if  stores  wish  to  stimulate 
consumer  interest  in  their  summer 
wear  business. 

The  Committee  also  endorsed  the 
plans  of  manufacturers  for  promot¬ 
ing  Father’s  Day  on  June  18th. 

riie  members  of  the  Committee 
are : 

J.  Wesley  Heare,  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.,  Chairman 

M.  M.  Michaels,  Weber  &  Heil- 
hronner,  Inc. 

Robert  Graham,  Wallach  Brothers 
L.  Michaelis,  Gimbel  Brothers 
James  Pommer,  B.  .Altman  &  Co. 

W.  J.  McGall,  Abraham  &  Straus, 

Inc. 

A.  M.  Berg,  .Arnold  Constable  & 

Co. 

Sylvan  Kronhelm,  Kronhelm  Con¬ 
tinental  Clothing  Co. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Xystrom,  Columbia 
University,  Counselor  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee 

T.  L.  Blanke,  Manager,  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division,  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

riie  lack  of  seasonal  stressing  of 
styles  has  been  one  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  problems  of  the  men’s  wear 
and  furnishings  industry.  It  is  now’ 
l)ecoming  an  actuality  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that ; 

( 1 )  It  will  establish  a  new 
season  for  distinctly  summer 
wear  clothes,  giving  the  cus¬ 
tomer  good  reason  to  pur¬ 
chase  not  a  suit  alone,  but 
also  the  men’s  accessories  to 
go  with  it. 

(2)  Not  only  will  the  acceptance 
of  summer  clothes  inaugur¬ 
ate  a  brand-new  season,  it 
will  undoubtedly  define  fall 
as  another  separate  season. 

Overheating  as  Bad  as  Overeating 

Summer  goods  fill  an  unmistak¬ 
able  need  for  men,  and  must  do  so 
to  be  successful.  Overheating  is  as 
bad  as  overeating,  and  plenty  of 
men  can  be  interested  in  men’s 
summer  w’ear  if  the  idea  of  light¬ 
ness  and  comfort  be  played  up. 
Last  year  sales  showed  a  greater 
tendency  than  ever  to  these  sum¬ 
mer  comforts.  Retailers  should 
capitalize  on  this  trend  and  exploit 
it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Clothing 
manufacturers  have  taken  the  lead 
in  this  respect,  and  1933  promises 
even  greater  popularity  for  fabrics 
that  may  be  worn  with  comfort  in 
even  the  hottest  w’eather.  The 
buying  public  always  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  welcomes  ideas  that  add  com¬ 
forts  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
one’s  appearance,  and  with  the 
newer  styles  and  better  fitting  gar¬ 
ments  to  be  had,  the  success  of 


your  summer  selling  liecomes  en¬ 
couragingly  certain. 

Smartly  cool  suits  are  the  next 
l)est  thing  to  changing  the  weather, 
and  they  may  l)e  had  in  linen,  tropi¬ 
cal  worsteds,  lightweight  fiannels, 
or  moliair.  Make  your  customers 
comfortable  in  one  of  these  suits — 
and  well  dressed — outstanding  in 
style.  If  men  were  not  such 


In  sponsoring  the  National  Sum¬ 
mer  Clothing  Opening,  the  Men's 
and  Boys’  Wear  Committee  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  has  recog¬ 
nized  a  “New  Season”  in  Clothing 
Merchandising. 

From  analysis  and  the  opinions 
of  all  the  members  of  the  committee, 
it  was  pointed  out  that,  due  to  a 
greater  “comfort  consciousness”, 
summer  clothing  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important,  season  after 
season.  In  other  words,  summer 
clothing  has  now  come  into  its  own 
and  l)ecome  so  important  that  it 
was  the  unanimous  agreement  of 
your  committee  that  a  “National 
Summer  Clothing  Opening”  be  in¬ 
augurated  to  designate  and  officially 
begin  this  important  new  season. 

We  have  set  the  summer  clothing 
opening  date  as  June  1st,  for  the 
same  reason  that  May  15th  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Straw  Hat  season.  We  are  sure 
that  the  program  planned  for  pro¬ 
moting  this  opening  will  put  over 
the  idea  and  let  Mr.  Public  know 
that  after  June  1st  he  need  not  be 
conspicuous  or  self-conscious  in  his 
summer  clothes.  Rather,  it  will  have 
him  know  that  he  is  neither  smart, 
comfortable  nor  thrifty — after  June 
1st — unless  he  does  get  right  with 
our  new  summer  clothing  season. 

Plans  for  cooperation  of  manufac¬ 
turers  in  sponsoring  and  publicising 
this  opening  date  are  now  being 
completed,  as  described  in  these 
columns. 

We  urge  you  to  tie  in  with  the 
nationwide  plan  for  featuring  sum¬ 
mer  clothing,  and  recommend  that 
any  “Summer  Clothing  Week”  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
begin  for  Saturday,  May  27th  sell¬ 
ing  and  run  through  to  include  the 
following  Saturday,  June  3rd. 

J.  Wesley  Heabe, 

Chairman,  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  Committee 


cowards  about  their  clothes,  there 
would  be  fewer  frayed  tempers  in 
summer.  Retailers  can  show  a  more 
profitable  season  by  cashing  in  on 
this  trend  of  distinctive  seasons  in 
men’s  wear  apparel. 

Linen  suits  are  now  proper  for 
almost  every  summer  occasion, 
from  an  afternoon’s  lounging  to  an 
evening’s  dancing.  Linen,  due  to 
its  nature,  can’t  hold  heat.  Scienti¬ 
fically,  it  repels  the  sun ;  physically, 
it  is  almost  too  light  to  feel,  rich 
in  texture  and  susceptible  to  fine 


tailoring — and  quite  inexpensive, 
too.  The  better  made  linen  suits 
are  skeletonized,  which  means  that 
all  unnecessary  cloth  and  linings  are 
omitted.  To  emphasize  the  all-occa¬ 
sion  use  of  linen  suits,  Filene’s  of 
Boston  say  that  you  may — 

“Wear  the  coat,  vest  and  long 
trousers  for  business 

Wear  the  long  trousers  and  coat 
for  dancing 

Wear  the  knickers  with  a  sweater 
for  golf 

Wear  the  double  breasted  coat  with 
any  color  slacks 

Wear  the  white  vest  with  your 
usual  business  suit 

Wear  the  trousers  with  a  colored 
sports  coat 

Wear  flannel  trousers,  a  sports 
coat,  and  the  vest.” 

Kaufmann’s  in  Pittsburgh  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  “coolness”  of 
stimmer  clothes,  by  a  comparison 
with  winter  togs,  showing  32.8  i)er 
cent  less  weight,  as  follows : 


SUMMER  WEIGHTS 


3  pc  Linen  suit 

50  oz. 

Felt  hat 

2  “ 

Collar  attached  shirt 

7  “ 

Foulard  tie 

1  “ 

Shirt  and  shorts 

6  “ 

Garters,  belt,  handkerchiefs 

5  “ 

Lisle  hose 

1  “ 

Oxfords 

26  “ 

Total 

98  oz. 

WINTER  WEIGHTS 

3  pc  Worsted  suit 

70  oz. 

Felt  hat 

5  “ 

Starched  collar  shirt 

13  “ 

Silk  necktie 

1  “ 

Underwear 

16  “ 

Garters,  suspenders,  hand- 

kerchiefs 

6  “ 

Wool  hose 

3  “ 

Oxfords 

32  “ 

Total 

146  oz. 

Here  are  other  selling  points  to 
stress — Tropical  worsted  suits  are 
I)erfect  for  summer  wear — cool, 
comfortable,  porous,  good-looking, 
and  finely  tailored.  They  may  be 
had  in  a  variety  of  colors — grays, 
browns,  blues,  tans  and  mixtures, 
all  refreshing  shades, — and  smartly 
styled. 

The  Palm  Beach  suit  is  excellent 
for  business  wear.  It  looks  much 
like  worsted  material,  will  tailor 
well,  and  takes  and  holds  a  satis¬ 
factory  j)ress.  and  is  cool. 

Clothes  make  the  man,  if  they  are 
clothes  of  style,  quality  and  distinc¬ 
tiveness.  and  furnishings  play  no 
small  part  in  this  make-up.  Every 
sale  of  a  summer  suit  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  appropriate  accessories 
to  match — W’hite  duck  trousers. 
White  flannel  trousers,  White  linen 
knickers.  Sports  coats.  Sleeveless 
sweaters.  Swim  suits,  Panama  hats, 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Not  Paved  For  Monopolistic 
Price-Fixing  Agreements 

Significance  of  Decision 

Appalachian  Coals,  Inc., 

V.  United  States 


according  to  a  form  of  contract 
agreed  upon,  which  sub-agents  are 
to  sell  orf  ’the  terms  and  prices  es¬ 
tablished  By  the  selling  agency  and 
are  to  be  allowed,  by  the  agency, 
commissions  of  8  per  cent. 

The  contracts  run  to  April  1, 
1935  and  from  year  to  year  there¬ 
after  unless  terminated  by  either 
])arty  on  six  months  notice. 


No.  504.  Opinion  March  13,  1933. 
Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 

By  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG 
Washington  Representative 


The  case  of  Appalachian  Coals, 
Inc.,  recently  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  of  outstanding  interest 
and  importance  to  industry.  The 
decision  has  been  construed  by  those 
who  advocate  liberalization  of  our 
anti-trust  laws  as  permitting  a 
greater  degree  of  cooperation  than 
has  heretofore  thought  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  by  Supreme  Court  decisions 
construing  our  anti-trust  laws. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the 
United  States  to  enjoin  a  combin¬ 
ation  alleged  to  be  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce  and  alleged  to 
be  an  attempted  monopolization  of 
part  of  that  commerce,  in  violation 
of  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

Purpose  of  the  Agency 

Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  is  a 
selling  agency  owned  by  137  pro¬ 
ducers  of  bituminous  coal,  in  what 
is  known  as  Appalachian  territory, 
these  mines  being  situated  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  The  agency  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  entire  output  of  its  137  mem¬ 
bers  and  under  uniform  contracts 
the  agency  agreed  to  sell  all  of  the 
coal  of  its  members  at  the  highest 
price  obtainable.  The  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  agency  was  to  increase 
sales  of  the  coal  of  its  members 
through  better  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  research,  by  wide  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  agency,  to  bring  about 
economies  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  and  marketing  of  the 
coal,  and  to  eliminate  deceptive 
trade  practices.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  bituminous  coal  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  were  available 
was  484,786,000  tons,  of  which  the 


defendants,  the  137  mines,  pro¬ 
duced  58,011,367  tons,  or  11.96  per 
cent.  In  the  Appalachian  territory 
the  total  production  of  bituminous 
mines  was  107,008,209  and  these 
137  mines  produced  54.21  per  cent 
of  this  total  production  in  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  territory'. 

With  some  deduction  for  what  is 
known  as  the  output  of  captive 
mines  and  the  further  reduction  of 
12,000,000  tons  of  coal  produced  in 
the  immediate  surrounding  territory, 
the  p)roduction  of  the  137  defend¬ 
ants  coal  mines  was  74.4  pjer  cent, 
leaving  outside  of  the  Appalachian 
Coals,  Inc.  agency,  27  par  cent  of 
the  bituminous  coal  produced  in 
that  region  to  complete  with  the  coal 
sold  by  the  agency. 

The  company  had  not,  at  the  time 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  be¬ 
gun  to  oparate  as  a  selling  agent. 
The  137  producers  owned  all  the 
capital  stock  of  the  agency,  and  a 
majority  of  the  common  stock, 
which  has  exclusive  voting  right, 
is  held  by  17  of  the  defendants. 
Under  the  uniform  contracts  made 
by  each  of  the  137  defendants,  with 
Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.,  the  agency 
is  constituted  an  exclusive  agent 
for  the  sale  of  all  coal,  with  certain 
unimpwrtant  exceptions.  The  agen¬ 
cy,  in  turn,  agrees  under  the  con¬ 
tract  to  establish  standard  classifica¬ 
tions  and  to  sell  all  the  coal  of  its 
principals  at  the  best  prices  obtain¬ 
able,  and,  if  all  cannot  be  sold,  to 
apportion  orders  up)on  a  standard 
basis.  The  contract  contemplates 
that  the  prices  for  which  the  coal 
is  to  be  sold  is  to  be  fixed  by  officers 
of  such  selling  agent.  The  selling 
agency  is  paid  a  commission  of  10 
par  cent  of  the  gross  selling  prices 
and  the  agency  guarantees  accounts. 
The  contract  provides  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  may  designate  sub-agents 


It  was  the  contention  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  lower  court  sus¬ 
tained  the  Government’s  contention, 
that  the  plan  violated  the  Sherman 
Law  in  that  it  eliminated  compe¬ 
tition  among  the  defendants  them¬ 
selves  and  also  delegated  to  the 
agency,  which  was  owned  by  the 
defendant  coal  producers,  the  pxjwer 
substantially  to  affect  and  control 
the  price  of  bituminous  coal  in 
many  interstate  markets,  the  lower 
court  saying;  “This  elimination  of 
comp)etition  and  concerted  action 
will  affect  market  conditions  and 
have  a  tendency  to  stabilize  prices 
and  to  raise  prices  to  a  higher  level 
than  would  prevail  under  conditions 
of  free  competition.”  But  the  lower 
court  also  found  that  the  agency 
“will  not  have  monopoly  control  of 
any  market  nor  the  power  to  fix 
monopoly  prices.” 

On  the  contrary  the  selling  agency 
and  its  owners,  the  defendants, 
assert  that  they  were  not  motivated 
by  any  intent  to  restrain  or  monop¬ 
olize  interstate  commerce  and,  in 
support  of  this  intent,  they  directed 
attention  to  the  finding  of  the  lower 
court  that,  “It  is  but  due  to  defend¬ 
ants  to  say  that  the  evidence  in  the 
case  clearly  shows  that  they  have 
been  acting  fairly  and  openly,  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  coal  indus¬ 
try  and  to  relieve  the  deplorable 
conditions  resulting  from  over  ex¬ 
pansion,  destructive  competition, 
wasteful  trade  practices,  and  the  in¬ 
roads  of  competing  industries.” 
They  further  insist  that  their  prim¬ 
ary  puipose  was  to  increase  the  sale 
and  production  of  the  product  of  the 
mine  owners  through  letter  meth¬ 
ods  of  distribution,  intensive  adver¬ 
tising,  and  research,  and  they  con¬ 
tend  that  the  evidence  establishes 
that  the  agency  will  not  have  the 
pxjwer  to  dominate  or  fix  the  price 
of  coal  in  any  market  and  that  their 
plan  to  increase  the  sale  of  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  from  that  territory  will 
not  restrain,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  promote  interstate  commerce. 

The  court  below,  a  three- judge 
court  in  the  Western  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Virginia,  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  under  Section  4  of  the 
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Sherman  Law  enjoining  the  defend¬ 
ants  from  proceeding  further  in 
wliat  it  held  to  be  their  illegal  com- 
bination.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
reversed  the  lower  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  stated  it 
found  from  the  evidence  no  war¬ 
rant  for  determination  that  defend¬ 
ants’  purposes  were  other  than  those 
<leclared.  stating  that  “good  inten¬ 
tions  will  not  save  a  plan  otherwise 
objectionable,  but  knowledge  of  act¬ 
ual  intent  is  an  aid  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  facts  and  predictions  of 
consequences.”  The  Court  stated 
further,  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
<lition  of  the  coal  industry — “The 
unfortunate  state  of  the  industry 
would  not  justify  any  attempt  to 
unduly  restrain  competition  or  to 
monopolize,  but  the  existing  situa¬ 
tion  prompted  the  defendants  to 
make,  and  the  statute  did  not  pre¬ 
clude  them  from  making,  an  honest 
effort  to  remove  abuses,  to  make 
competition  fairer,  and  thus  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  essential  interests  of  com¬ 
merce.” 

The  Court,  in  directing  its  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  whether  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  agency  plan  was  such 
as  createtl  an  undue  restraint  upon 
interstate  commerce,  concerned  it¬ 
self  with  the  effect  of  the  plan  upon 
p)rices  and  found  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  “will  not  have  monopnaly  con¬ 
trol  of  any  market  nor  the  px)wer 
to  fix  monopoly  prices  because  with 
the  vast  potential  undevelopjed  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  bituminous  mines  in 
the  Appalachian  territory  and  the 
fact  that  defendants  control  only 
approximately  73  per  cent  of  the 
bituminous  coal  in  that  area,  suffici¬ 
ent  competition  outside  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  137  mines  existed  to 
prevent  monopoly.”  The  Court 
stated  that  while  “Conditions  are 
more  favorable  to  pxjlicy  of  defend¬ 
ants’  group  in  some  markets  thar 
in  others,  we  think  that  the  proof 
clearly  shows  that,  wherever  their 
selling  agency  opjerates,  it  will  find 
itself  confronted  by  effective  com- 
pjetition  backed  by  virtually  inex¬ 
haustible  sources  of  supply,  and  ivill 
also  he  compelled  to  cope  xvith  the 
organised  buying  pcnver  of  large 
consumers.’'  The  Court  found 
further  that,  while  “the  correction 
of  abuses  may  tend  to  stabilize  a 
business  or  produce  fairer  price 
levels,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
abuses  should  go  uncorrected  or  the 
cooperative  endeavor  to  correct 
them  constitutes  an  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade.”  The  Court  held 


that  where  such  a  group  as  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Coals,  Inc.,  which  controls 
73  p)er  cent  of  the  production  in  the 
Appalachian  bituminous  field,  must 
still  meet  competition  in  a  fair 
market,  which  was  constituted  by 
the  27  per  cent  of  production  in  the 
Appalachian  territory  outside  the 
agency  agreement,  it  is  not  able, 
under  the  circumstances  set  forth, 
to  effect  a  domination  of  prices. 

The  Court  further  found  that  the 
intelligent  conduct  of  commerce 
through  the  acquisition  of  full  in¬ 
formation  of  all  relevant  facts  may 
piroperly  be  sought  by  cooperation 
of  those  engaged  in  an  industry, 
notwithstanding  stabilization  of 
trade  and  more  reasonable  prices 
may  result  therefrom. 

Cases  Previously  Decided 

The  Court  distinguished  between 
the  facts  in  the  case  at  bar  and 
other  cases  previously  decided  by  it 
which,  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out, 
dealt  with  combinations  which,  on 
the  p)articular  facts  in  those  cases 
cited,  were  found  by  the  court  in 
fact  to  impose  unreasonable  re¬ 
straints  through  the  suppression  of 
comp)etition,  and  in  actual  op)eration 
have  the  effect  of  imposing  unreas¬ 
onable  restraints.  In  the  Trenton 
Potteries  case,  where  the  defendants 
controlled  82  pjer  cent  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  of  vitre¬ 
ous  pwttery  in  the  United  States,  the 
court  found  that  the  Potteries  Com- 
p)any  had  combined  to  fix  prices; 
that  they  had  the  pwwer  to  fix  prices 
and  had  exerted  it;  and  the  defense 
that  the  prices  were  reasonable  was 
overruled.  The  court  in  that  case 
held  that  the  pwwer  to  fix  prices  in¬ 
volved  “px)wer  to  control  the  market 
and  to  fix  arbitrary  and  unreason¬ 
able  prices.”  And  where  such  pxjwer 
existed,  the  difference  between 
legality  and  illegality  could  not 
“depiend  up)on  so  uncertain  a  test” 
as  to  whether  the  prices  actually 
fixed  were  reasonable,  and  determ¬ 
ination  as  to  whether  the  prices 
fixed  were  reasonable  or  not  could 
be  satisfactorily  made  only  after  a 
complete  survey  of  our  economic 
organization  and  the  choice  between 
rival  philosophies. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
this  is  a  so-called  “fact”  case,  be¬ 
cause  the  Court  states  “In  the  in¬ 
stant  case  there  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  intent  or  power  to  fix  prices.” 
The  Chief  Justice  points  out  that 
there  are  abundant  comp)etitive  op¬ 
portunities  in  all  markets  where  the 
defendants’  coal  is  sold  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  the  further  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  nothing  has  been 


shown  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  agency  plan  will  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  competition  in 
these  markets. 

The  further  pertinent  fact  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  case  before  the  Court  is 
that,  even  with  the  agency  composed 
of  137  mine  owners  in  the  so-called 
Appalachian  district,  there  is  23  per 
cent  of  the  production  in  that  terri¬ 
tory  outside  the  agency,  which  the 
court  found  was  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  elimination  of  competition 
in  that  area;  and  it  must  le  lorne 
in  mind  in  this  connection  that  this 
pdan  was  regional  and  not  national, 
and  the  further  important  fact  that 
it  was  not  a  plan  to  limit  production 
but  to  bring  about,  as  the  evidence 
showed,  an  increase  of  p)roduction. 

The  Court  further  observed, 
though  there  was  no  ground  for 
holding  the  agency  plan  illegal  be¬ 
cause  they  chose  to  maintain  their 
independent  plants  and  to  facilitate 
p)roduction  rather  than  integrating 
their  properties,  “We  know  of  no 
piublic  policy  and  none  is  suggested 
i)y  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Act 
that  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law  those  engaged  in  industry 
should  be  driven  to  unifying  their 
jwoperties  and  businesses  in  order 
to  correct  abuses  which  might  be 
corrected  by  less  drastic  measures. 
Public  policy  might  indeed  be 
deemed  to  point  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection.’’  And  further  “The  Anti- 
Trust  Act  aims  at  substance.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  theory  or  experience  indicates 
the  selection  of  a  common  agency 
to  represent  a  number  of  producers 
should  be  deemed  to  be  more  ab¬ 
normal  than  the  formation  of  a 
huge  corporation  bringing  various 
independent  units  into  one  owner¬ 
ship.  Either  may  be  prompted  by 
business  exigencies  and  the  statute 
gives  to  neither  a  special  privilege. 
The  question  in  either  case  is 
xvhether  there  is  an  unreasonable 
restraint  of  trade  or  an  attempt  to 
monopolize.  If  there  is,  the  combin¬ 
ation  cannot  escape  because  it  has 
chosen  corporate  form,  and  if  there 
is  not,  it  is  not  to  be  condemned 
because  of  the  absence  of  corporate 
integration.  As  we  stated  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  question  under  the  Act  is  not 
simply  whether  the  parties  have  re¬ 
strained  competition  between  them¬ 
selves  but  as  to  the  nature  and  effect 
of  that  restraint.” 

Significance  of  the  Decision 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  case  in  no  sense  “repeals”  our 
anti-trust  laws.  The  most  important 
thing  which  can  be  said  about  the 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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^  PRCMC¥i€>NAL 

Presented  by  Members  of  the  Sales 


THERE’S  a  plan  afoot,  spon¬ 
sored  by  leading  men’s  wear 
manufacturers,  to  get  behind 
Father’s  Day  aggressively  through 
creating  publicity  in  1800  news¬ 
papers  and  providing  mats,  bulle¬ 
tins  and  promotional  information  to 
retailers.  The  plan  is  to  feature 
good  merchandise  throughout  the 
week  preceding  Father’s  Day,  June 
18.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  to  sentimentalize  this 
event  properly  are  planned,  includ¬ 
ing  s[)ecial  packaging,  ensembling, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  display  section  of  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin,  Mr.  Stensgaard 
has  suggested  a  Father’s  Day  panel 
for  a  window  background.  Most 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  neckties — “Father’s  Day  is 
Necktie  Day’’ — and  it  is  probably 
true  that  neckties  produce  a  large 
proportion  of  the  increased  results 
over  normal  business  during  this 
week.  Nevertheless,  shirts,  belts, 
sweaters,  hose,  straw  hats,  and  other 
furnishings  including  leather  goods 
and  jewelry  also  should  be  featured. 
'I'lie  photograjihy  department  is  an¬ 
other  which  should  be  mentioned. 
Whereas  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
Father’s  Day  does  not  produce  as 
much  volume  as  Mother’s  Day,  it  is 
also  a  known  fact  that  its  volume 
significance  is  growing  each  year. 

•  •  • 

During  its  61st  Anniversary  Sale, 
Bloomingdale’s  placed  a  numlier  of 
blacklxiards  in  strategic  spots 
throughout  the  store  and  with  the 
use  of  ordinary  chalk  inexpensively 
presented  unadvertised  s])ecials. 


They  were  called  “Blackboard 
Specials,’’  Stores  of  almost  every 
size  can  use  this  idea — particularly 
those  that  believe  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  internal  promotion  but 
frown  on  the  expense  of  printing 
posters.  Of  interest  also  were  the 
“Action  Shots”  —  specially  sale- 
priced  items  on  sale  for  one  day. 

•  •  • 

Early  in  the  year,  T.  C.  Palmer, 
W^alker’s,  Los  Angeles,  began  an 
event  adopting  the  slogan  “10%  in 
’33.”  The  “Turn-the-Tide  Sale” 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  super 
events  planned  to  increase  sales 
10%  in  1933.  Institutional  ads, 
posters,  window  backgrounds,  pack¬ 
age  stickers,  news  publicity,  resolu¬ 
tions  to  lie  signed  by  employees 
pledging  themselves  to  give  their 
jobs  10%  more  effort,  10%  more 
cooiieration,  10%  more  courtesy  and 
so  on  to  aid  Walker’s  accomplish 
the  goal — and  an  interesting  em- 
])loyees’  contest,  are  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity  lieing  used  to  put  across  this 
event.  The  photograph  reproduced 
shows  how  the  contest  was  planned. 
.A  large  board,  5x7,  was  divided 
into  three  sections,  each  represent¬ 
ing  a  Ixxly  of  water.  The  center 
was  known  as  the  home  port  of  the 
white  fleet,  representing  1932  sales 
figures.  The  uojier  Ixidy  of  water 
was  known  as  the  home  port  of  the 
blue  fleet,  representing  an  increase 
of  10%  or  more.  The  red  fleet 
holed  out  in  the  lower  section  indi¬ 
cating  a  decline  in  sales  from  last 
year’s  figures.  Miniature  boats 
with  the  name  of  the  Department 
Manager  at  the  masthead  were 


Th\s  is  the  way  in 
which  they  kept  a 
record  of  depart¬ 
ment  progress  at 
Walker’s.  If  you 
were  in  the  red 
fleet  e7’erybody 
knezv  it. 


moved  once  each  week  to  show  the 
the  progress  made  by  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  10%  in¬ 
crease. 

Mr.  Palmer  stated  that  this  con¬ 
test  has  aroused  a  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  employees. 


II 

DEftars  ilS  i 


This  idea  was  contributed  by 
Andrew  Connolly,  Horne’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh — "Fresh  cut  flowers  and 
potted  plants  zeere  an  innovation 
zeith  us  before  Easter  this  year. 
Favorable  arrangements  were 
made  zvitli  a  local  zvholesale  flor¬ 
ist  for  stocks,  and  zve  did  a  very 
satisfactory  business  in  this  mer¬ 
chandise  before  Easter.  IVe  have 
a  flozver  cart  on  the  Main  Floor 
ez’cry  Saturday,  zchcre  nosegays 
at  25  cents  and  50  cents  are  dis¬ 
pensed  to  Saturday  shoppers. 
Another  Pittsburgh  store  made 
quite  a  hit  zeith  shoppers  by 
selling  gardenias  at  10  cents  each, 
3  for  25  cents.  The  item  zvas 
ujied  as  a  trade  attractor,  and 
appeared  to  be  highly  successful. 
It  also  serz’cd  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  store,  as  the  tozvn 
zvas  full  of  gardenias  that  Sat¬ 
urday." 


James  Rotto,  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany,  W'^ashington,  personally  told 
us  about  an  inexpensive  yet  effect¬ 
ive  and  adaptable  radio  idea. 
Through  a  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  radio  station, 
this  store  during  each  game  an¬ 
nounces  the  progress  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Senators  with  the  opposing 
liaseball  team.  Three  or  four  spot 
broadcasts  are  given  during  the 
progress  of  the  game  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  over  a  wire  at  the  station. 
These  are  tied  up  with  certain  in¬ 
teresting  things  or  promotions  hap- 
jiening  at  the  store  each  day,  for 
example,  “  .  .  .  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Hecht  Company,  the  home  of 
the  Magic  Rooms” — or  “  .  .  .  now 
holding  a  Children’s  Carnival,”  and 
so  on.  In  the  evening  between  six 
and  seven,  a  five  to  ten  minute 
resume  of  the  scores  of  all  league 
games  is  given,  followed  with  a 
100  word  “plug”  about  a  certain 


^OF  HfS  OINN  SiiiP! 


Promotion  Division  . . . 


inlrodncing  a  new  monthly  •ervice  to 
members.  We  want  every  member  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  to  help  make 
''Promotional  Flashes"  an  informative 
and  profitable  service.  Send  in  your  siic* 
ressful  ideas  on  any  promotional  phase 
of  your  business  to  reach  us  not  later 
than  the  20th  of  each  month. — F.  W.  S. 


sales  event  i)lanned  for  the  next 
day.  This  is  a  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  idea  on  Sundays,  when  no  even¬ 
ing  papers  are  published  giving  the 
results  of  the  day’s  game.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rotto  much  favorable 
response  resulted  from  this  idea. 


In  a  recent  eighteen  day  sale, 
Miller’s,  Portland,  Oregon,  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  the  Treasure 
Chest  idea,  distributing  10,000 
fake  keys  and  50  tnaster  keys 
ivith  a  house-to-house  circular. 
In  round  figures  30,000  tried  to 
open  the  chest  and  eighteen  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  lock  zvas  changed 
daily.  IV e  understand  that  the 
stunt  attracted  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponse.  Many  zoill  remember 
that  this  idea  zvas  discussed  thor¬ 
oughly  in  one  of  the  Concurrent 
Convention  sessions  last  year  by 
Benjamin  F.  Sisson,  Sisson 
Brothers  IVclden  Company, 
Binghamton,  Nezv  York.  Mr. 
Sisson  stated  that  the  zvhole  pro¬ 
motion  proved  very  inexpensive 
in  proportion  to  the  results  ex¬ 
perienced.  It  is  surprising  that 
so  few  stores  have  utilised  the 
idea. 


Paul  Murphy,  Loeser’s,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  describes  how  cooperative  ac¬ 
tion  has  solved  the  parking  problem 
in  Brooklyn.  His  statement  reads 
as  follows : 

“Brooklyn  stores  have  effectively 
solved  the  problem  of  parking  in 
the  downtown  area  by  a  plan  which 
provides  parking  facilities  for  about 
1,000  cars.  The  installation  of  a 
new  Municipal  Subway  made  space 
available  for  an  ideal  parking  field. 
In  cooperation  with  the  city,  stores 
assume  responsibility  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  this  space — acting  through 
a  manager  who  devotes  his  entire 
time  to  this  activity.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  entered  into,  not  for 
profit,  but  simply  to  provide  the 
convenient  parking  service  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  these  days.  This  non-profit 
policy  enables  the  public  to  park 
their  cars  from  morning  until  mid¬ 
night  for  a  fee  of  25  cents.  No 


provision  is  made  that  the  public 
must  make  a  purchase  in  any  store 
to  avail  itself  of  this  convenience.” 


“Paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers 
have  been  responding  unusually 
well  to  promotions  this  season. 
People  seem  to  be  disposed  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  spare  time  in  preserving 
and  beautifying  their  homes  and 
household  possessions,”  writes 
-Andrew  Connolly  of  Horne’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In  the  same  letter  he  also 
stated,  “Furniture  upholstering  and 
repairing  also  have  found  large  and 
unusual  response  this  season.  One 
of  the  best  promotions  of  the  season 
was  a  special  offer  for  recovering 
chairs,  in  conjunction  with  special 
prices  on  upholstery  fabrics.  The 
direct  response  was  not  only  large, 
hut  it  developed  considerable  allied 
business  from  the  customers  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  original  specials.” 


Some  time  ago,  Carolyn  H.  Essig, 
Burdine’s,  Miami,  described  a  radio 
idea  she  sponsored  for  the  store. 
Let  her  tell  you — “For  several 
years  we  have  successfully  carried 
on  a  one-quarter  hour  radio  pro¬ 
gram  each  morning,  featuring  a 
charming  radio  voice,  a  personality 
known  as  Enid  Bur. 

“Sometime  ago  we  installed  nec¬ 
essary  equipment  and  started  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  broadcasts  directly  from  de¬ 
partments  in  our  store.  The  public 
was  invited  to  SEE  Enid  Bur  as 
she  strolled  through  a  certain  de¬ 
partment  or  section  of  the  floor, 
wearing  the  small  lapel  microphone 
which  was  made  famous  at  the 


Dividing  the  end 
of  a  horse  shoe 
case  made  it  a  lot 
easier  to  display 
the  merchandise  to 
the  best  possible 
advantage.  This  is 
how  it  was  done. 


Chicago  political  conve.itions.  This 
microphone  is  only  one  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  weighs  about  one  and  one- 
half  ounces,  and  is  part  of  the  re¬ 
mote  control  equipment  of  the 
Miami  Broadcasting  Company. 

“Enid  Bur  talked  to  salespeople, 
to  buyers,  and  to  a  few  visitors  to 
create  the  impression  of  normal 
shopping  and  strolling.  The  results 
were  very  entertaining,  as  well  as 
productive.  We  are  using  this  to 
bolster  business  in  departments 
that  are  not  making  their  quotas  or 
in  departments  in  which  shopping 
starts  later  in  the  day. 

“The  equipment  once  installed  is 
at  the  store’s  service  at  any  time  in 
the  future,  at  the  straight  cost  of 
station  time  plus  a  nominal  cost  for 
an  extra  operator.  We  see  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities  for  the  use  of  this 
lapel  microphone  in  our  store.” 


Quoting  from  a  letter  received 
from  R.  V.  Tossell,  I^salle  & 
Koch,  Toledo:  “We  had  always 
found  horse  shoe  case  ends  on  the 
main  floor  difficult  to  trim  effect¬ 
ively.  We  solved  the  problem  by 
dividing  these  ends  into  three  com¬ 
partments,  thus  making  it  a  much 
simpler  task  to  create  smart  display 
units  in  these  sections.  Two  other 
things  were  achieved :  First,  by 
painting  the  background  a  light 
beige,  the  whole  floor  was  bright¬ 
ened  considerably;  second,  display 
space  has  been  virtually  tripled,  in 
that  three  times  as  many  different 
items  can  be  displayed  as  formerly. 
The  job  is  a  matter  of  upson  board 
and  paint  and  was  done  in  our  own 
workshop.  (See  photograph.) 


Promotional  Flashes 


This  l>cnt  house  bar  Jist>lay  was  effective  in  Ncn'emher.  Think  of  its  possibilities  turn' 


Because  of  the  renewed  interest 
in  bars,  l)ar  equipment  and  other 
supplies  that  the  return  of  beer  has 
inspired,  we  have  asked  R.  J. 
Schutz,  Hengerer’s,  Buffalo,  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  Pent  House  Bar —  a 
photo  of  which  is  reproduced  here. 
Quoting  Mr.  Schutz,  “The  Bar  was 
put  up  the  early  part  of  November 
and  has  been  a  very  worthwhile 
selling  aid  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  It  i)articularly  helped  to 
move  a  record  number  of  individual 
bars  such  as  the  one  pictured.  Now 
that  beer  is  l)ack  it  is  being  used 
as  a  center  for  the  display  of  mer¬ 
chandise  needed  to  serve  l)eer  in 
the  home. 

“Some  of  the  interesting  display 
points  not  clearly  visible  in  the 
photo  are:  (a)  miniature  l)ar-flys; 
(b)  the  lamp  shade  is  made  up  of 
bonafide  labels  with  the  bottom  of 
the  shade  having  a  reproduction  of 
‘The  face  on  the  bar-room  ceiling.’ 
One  of  our  customers  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  insisted  on  having  a  similar 
set-up  made  for  her,  so  we  went 
into  the  manufacturing  business  and 
made  a  lamp  .shade,  cut  out  figures 
such  as  ‘Joe  the  Bar  Man’  and  the 
other  decorative  things  were  repro¬ 
duced  for  her. 

“The  entire  display  was  planned 
and  e.xecuted  by  John  Erb  our 
display  manager.  It  has  trans¬ 
formed  a  formerly  dead  aisle  into 
one  with  steady  traffic  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  gratifying  sales  results.” 

•  •  • 

Karl  F.  Egge,  Bloomingdale’s, 
wrote  us  about  an  ad  headed 


“Everything  to  add  cheer  to  your 
3.2”  which  he  had  used  in  the  New 
Yorker  to  welcome  the  official  re¬ 
turn  of  beer.  He  remarked  that  it 
undoubtedly  has  stimulated  a  great 
deal  of  business  in  the  store’s  Good 
Cheer  Corner.  Quoting  Mr.  Egge, 
“We  sell  pretzel  holders  faster  than 
we  can  get  them  delivered  to  us.  It 
does  not  amount  to  much  in  money 
but  I  believe  it  has  brought  a  lot  of 
people  to  our  store.” 

•  •  • 

The  day  the  sale  of  beer  was  le¬ 
galized  in  New  York,  Abraham  and 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  under  the  adver¬ 
tising  guidance  of  Dorothy  Swen¬ 
son,  not  only  advertised  l)eer  mugs 
at  a  popular  price  but  went  a  step 
further  and  simultaneously  offered 
a  sale  of  pickles  which  were 
“canned”  in  glass  beer  mugs — 6 
mugs  for  $1.69  or  29  cents  each. 
Our  order  phoned  in  two  days  later 
still  remains  unfilled. 

•  •  • 

Mandel’s  “Tavern  Shop”  (  Chicago  ) 
along  with  all  the  trimmings  com¬ 
panionable  to  drinking  beer,  sells 
the  beer  by  the  case.  An  old-fash¬ 
ioned  pictorial  treatment  of  “Foam 
Sweet  Foam”  announced  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  new  shop. 

•  •  • 

Ross  M.  Dalbey,  Younker  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Des  Moines,  used  a  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle  as  a  teaser  announce¬ 
ment  for  a  store-wide  sale.  Over 
12,000  puzzles  were  mailed  in  ad¬ 
vance,  at  a  total  cost  of  alxmt  $400. 
On  the  4^-2  x  6  inch  envelope  en¬ 
closing  the  puzzle,  the  recipient  is 


asked  to  “Solve  this  Jig-Saw  and 
Learn  the  Good  News.”  The  puzzle 
when  solvetl  reads — “Blue  Ribbon 
Friday — This  Friday — April  21st 
at  Younker’s.”  This  is  a  novel  and 
attention-attracting  idea  and  if  not 
too  expensive  can  l)e  used  effectively 
i)y  many  stores  wherever  the  jig¬ 
saw  craze  has  not  waned. 

•  •  • 

Bamberger’s,  Newark,  is  doing 
one  of  the  most  interesting  direct 
mail  jobs  in  the  country.  To  attract 
maximum  revenue  and  also  to  keep 
shoppers  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of 
the  Hudson,  Rol)ert  F.  Lusk  defin¬ 
itely  realizes  the  need  of  using  l)oth 
radio  and  direct  mail  aggressively 
to  strengthen  a  comparatively  weak 
newspaper  coverage.  In  fact  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  latter  being  particularly 
true  on  Sunday,  it  is  well  known 
that  Monday’s  business  at  Bam- 
Inirger’s  is  about  the  ]X)orest  of  any 
day  in  the  week.  In  most  cities 
Monday  is  the  second  best  day. 
'I'herefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  see 
Bamberger’s  use  direct  mail  fre- 
cjuently  in  an  extre.nely  selective 
manner.  It  also  is  not  surprising 
to  .see  Bamberger’s  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  shopping-at-home. 
Notably,  part  of  this  campaign  is 
appearing  in  the  newspaper  stress¬ 
ing  the  lower  cost,  the  convenience 
and  the  satisfaction  of  shopping-at- 
home.  Portfolios  on  these  two  sub¬ 
jects  are  available  to  members  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division — 
which  is  an  important  part  of  our 
services  to  members. 

•  •  • 

There  are  no  statistics,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  June  weddings  will  l)e  popular 
this  year.  The  least  we  can  do  to 
support  our  claim  is  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  young  couple 
needn’t  buy  coal  for  several  months. 
On  our  desk  we’ve  had  a  report  on 
a  mock  wedding,  which  has  been 
held  over  till  more  propitious  times. 
We  hope  they’re  here  now.  At  any 
rate  here’s  the  idea 

Donaldson’s,  Minneapolis,  held  a 
Fashion  Wedding  to  show  the  cor¬ 
rect  attire  for  a  formal  afternoon 
wedding  in  which  University  men 
and  girls  participated  The  wedding 
was  carried  through  from  the  arriv¬ 
al  of  the  guests  to  the  recessional 
after  the  ceremony.  Lois  B.  Hunter 
outlined  the  procedure,  “We  con¬ 
tacted  the  leading  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  for  cars  to  parade  down  Nicol¬ 
let  Avenue  to  the  Main  Donaldson 
entrance.  Our  regular  fashion  show 
models  arrived  with  these  cars  as 
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■<;uests.’  This  gave  us  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  show  our  new  atternoon 
gowns.  Each  car  carried  a  banner 
to  this  effect,  ‘The  New  I’ackard  on 
Its  way  to  Donaldson’s  Fashion 
W  edding.’  The  leading  makes  of 
cars  were  represented.  The  guests 
arrived  and  were  taken  by  a  chart¬ 
ered  elevator  to  the  second  floor  for 
the  i)ronienade.  From  3  :45  to  4 :00 
there  was  appropriate  music.  At 
4:00  ushers  began  seating  the 
guests.  (This  was  actually  a  prom¬ 
enade  to  music — all  part  of  the 
‘ceremony.’)  After  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  groom  and  the  mother 
of  the  bride  were  seated,  ushers 
stretched  the  white  satin  ribbons. 
There  was  a  solo,  ‘Oh,  Promise  Me’ 
and  then  the  bridal  procession. 
First  the  ushers,  then  the  brides¬ 
maids,  the  maid  of  honor,  the  bride 
on  her  father’s  arnr,  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  as  train  bearers.  The  minister 
appeared  at  the  first  strains  of  the 
processional,  the  groom  and  l)est 
man  at  the  i)roper  moment.  During 
the  supposed  speaking  of  vows, 
there  was  a  solo  ‘I  Love  You  Truly.’ 
Then  the  recessional.” 

In  reporting  the  results,  Mrs. 
Hunter  stated,  ‘‘The  street  was 
jammed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
‘guests.’  The  parade  began  collect¬ 
ing  people  six  blocks  l)efore  reach¬ 
ing  the  building;  the  doorman  had 
to  force  a  path  for  the  models 


Four  thousand  persons  wanted  to  see  this  fashion  xvedding  the  first  day. 


through  the  crowd.  People  began  licity  value  of  being  boy  scout  head¬ 
arriving  on  the  second  floor  at  2:30  quarters.  Gimbel’s,  New  York,  has 
— by  4  o’clock  there  was  barely  a  rustic  display  booth  on  the  chil- 
breathing  space.  It  is  estimated  that  dren’s  floor  which  attracts  attention 
over  four  thousand  (arsons  tried  to  the  fact  that  these  supplies  can 
to  see  the  performance  the  first  day.  l)e  purchased  there.  Early  this  year 
The  original  plan  was  ‘one  day  only’  Stix,  Haer  and  Fuller,  St.  Louis, 
but  on  Friday,  there  were  almost  oi)ened  a  boy  scout  trading  post,  de- 
1800  Iversons.”  voted  exclusively  to  their  needs.  A 

•  •  •  scoutmaster  and  boy  scout  leSader 

--  ,  , ,  y.  ^  ,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  trading 

Have  you  held  a  Jig-Saw  puzzle  post.  During  the  oj)ening  an  Indian 
tournament  for  children  m  your  discussed  Indian  traditions 

toy  department?  In  many  parts  of  ^.^afts.  Camp  departments  open- 

the  country  this  craze  still  I^PU"  jjjoe  throughout  the 

lar.  Recently  Gimbel  s.  New  York  country  can  be  similarly  dramatized, 
divided  the  contestants  into  three  furniture  should  l)e  used 

age  groups,  from  six  to  nine,  ten  l)ooths  built  to  lend  local 

to  twelve  and  thirteen  to  sixteen,  color  to  this  dejmrtment  whose  iner- 
A  final  joust  for  the  qualifying  con-  chandise  is  so  seasonal. 


s  Great  Sprii 


90,000 Rose  Bushes, 
Shrubs  and  Perennials 


OitNS 

TUESDAY 

MORNING 


J.  N.  Adam  Comjiany,  Buffalo, 
Stores  selling  equipment  for  boy  effectively  dramatized  the  sale  of 
scouts  should  capitalize  on  the  pub-  garden  needs  by  holding  a  Spring 

Garden  Festival  during  the  week  of 
Anril  10th.  B.  W.  Newell  informs 
us  that  a  beautiful  garden  was  built 
in  the  housewares  section.  It  was 
designed  by  a  firm  of  local  land¬ 
scape  architects,  with  winding 
walks,  old  lead  garden  figures,  gar- 
Over  at  the  right  is  the  de-  furniture  and  the  whole  i)lace 

scriptwn  of  the  sale  of  c  •  a  •  i  i 

garden  needs  featured  hv  »  mass  of  spring  flowers  ill  bloom. 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.  And  at  Lectures  were  scheduled  each  day 

the  left  you  see  the  xvay  they  and  hostesses  from  various  garden 

advertise  it.  clubs  attended  the  event  to  offer 

jirofessional  assistance.  Mr.  Newell 
reported  that  the  promotion  attract- 
0  ed  much  favorable  attention  and  ex- 

i  cellent  results  in  attendance  and 

'  sales  of  rose  bushes  and  garden 

supplies. 


r.MwTrtS'coSi’ANO  emteneta 

THf  «0  vaIUCT«S  of  tOSCS  MClUM 


EXTRA  FANCY 
SEIKTED  ROSeS 


Flower  C*'dan 


J.N.ADAM&CO, 
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Promotional  Flashes 


% 


^'TMiERL  arc  -  t^ta  Ir  from  Many  Sparling 
L  --aubarantlal  and  vitibla  Mtlcfactioiia 
from  learning  golf  aright. 


Now  you  e«n  ulcc 

your  skirts  off  your  mind 


The  "Dated  Shirt" 

Gu«r«ntccd  for  One  Year 

1.00 


Yea  nts'rr  nrid  lo  norrs  wWlber  >(M*r  nea 
aliift  wlH  nknnir.  fade  or  loae  its  smart,  Irtm 

Kpeoranev  wken  >00  U*)  ■  ‘'dated"  »lii«t 
om  tko  da>  il  i»  hot«clit  (Ike  date  will  he 
atamped  imMsMy  on  a  bhei  ianidr)  tiH  the 
ytM  ia  up,  )our  "dated"  skirt  la  unaranterd  to 
five  satiafaclotn'  sta'vice — or  >o«  fct  a  new 
rkirt  free.  Wkat’a  ntore.  >ou  pel  an  impres¬ 
sively  smart  skirt  (kars  eirlM«ive  «itk  Amok! 
C'emalahle.  of  «i>perk  qnakt>  maUnaU  and 
vor^BMoakip.  Herr's  a  skirt  tkat  certainly 
is  a  "hoy.*' 

5  iMai.  Tsaa  lag  caNan  la  aialdi,  kaa  iidl  coNars 
la  aialdL  lak  caHat  aMaakad,  caMar  sHackid, 
aad^and 

Milwialii  addia  and  Uut  kiasdrfadi,  vdilto  aad 


Brooklyn,  held  its  4th  Annual  Table 
Siting  Tournament  for  Long 
Island  Women’s  Clubs.  Well- 
known  authorities  lectured  during 
the  promotion  and  the  tables  were 
on  exhibition  all  week.  Customers 
were  asked  to  vote  for  their  favor¬ 
ite  table  (see  ad).  It  is  easily 
imagined  that  the  club-women 
turned  out  en  masse  to  vote  for  the 


^  ABRAHAM  <r 

sr  a>  MC^ 

</> 


4^*' Annual 


Table  Setting 


TOURNAMENT  * 


In  April,  Franklin  Simon,  New 
York,  offered  Jig-Saw  Puzzles  to 
the  kiddies  ^Vlth  each  haircut.  Beau¬ 
tifully  colored  puzzles  of  Thornton 
W.  Burgess’  various  animal  char¬ 
acters  were  obtained  for  this  pro¬ 
motion. 


Stores  are  shining  up  golf  clubs 
now-a-days  in  preparation  for  a  big 
sporting  season.  Sometime  ago, 
Wanamaker’s,  New  York,  adver¬ 
tised  “Wanamaker’s  Golf  School 
begins  its  new  season  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  D.  W.  McMeekin,  leading 
professional.  Large,  daylight  court 
.  .  .  expert  instruction  .  .  .  inexpen¬ 
sive — $1.50  each  lesson.  Make  your 
appointments  now.”  And  Gimljel’s 
in  true  “Collinesque”  style  institu¬ 
tionalizes  its  golf  school,  apjiealing 
cleverly  to  women  golfers.  The  ad 
reproduced  is  one  of  a  series  of 
institutional-like  ads,  giving  you  an 
idea  of  part  of  the  jdan  that  is 
making  people  talk  about  Gimbel’s. 


Opens  Tomorrow 


Physical  Hazard 


‘ffNCLJ  CONSTABLE  5ih  AVE  40«t.  ST 


Dating  shirts  not  only  guarantees  quality 
but  it  gets  publicity  as  well 


Stepping  into  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field,  F.  Willett  Walton, 
Arnold  Constable  &  Company,  New 
York,  found  a  brilliant  idea  which 
was  simply  waiting  anxiously  for 
some  smart  local  advertiser  to 
adapt.  We’ve  all  heard  of  Chase 
and  Sanborn  “dated”  coffee  for  over 
a  year,  but  none  of  us  thought  of 
adapting  it  successfully  to  our  own 
problems.  Mr.  Walton  decided  that 
there  was  nothing  new  or  unusual 
in  shirts  in  the  one  dollar  price 
line;  most  every  department  store 
had  them.  He  started  concentrating 
on  ways  of  dramatizing  the  dollar 
shirt — and  the  result  is  herewith  re¬ 
produced  which  is  one  of  a  series 
of  ads.  The  date  of  purchase  is 
stamped  on  the  label  and  a  year 
hence  the  customer  if  not  satisfied 
can  return  it  and  get  another  free. 
Mr.  Walton  claimed  unusual  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  idea. 


Recently  Abraham  and  Straus, 


T«’ENTY  lOVEiY  TA»iE$.  glcuning 
with  silver,  chint  and  glass  ...  ■  gay 
with  the  coloi  of  spring  fhowers, 
decorated  by  represenatives  .of  twenty 
clubs  who  were  chosen  because  of 
their  disaiminating  taste,  artistry  and 
originality.  Vote  f>r  youi  favorite  table. 

PR06RAM  TOMORROW 
Juep*!  *1  i  aVfcrt, 

Gtccring  Mas.  Dean  Gsay  Edwaads 

of  (Jm  UUmd 
W  <»>■■-•>  CiuU 

**How  Will  tkc  Hottest  Meet  tbc 
Wine  SitnttioB?" 

talk  kp  tka  /aiMMM  tammoUtaur  af 

Mft.  Louis  H.  F.  Mouquin 
*The  Anistry  of  FlowerTablcDccoratioot*' 
Jessie  Maktin 

•f  tika  7(»uttkua^i»t  S»l^— 

Prcsenttcioo  of  Prise  Awards 
hy  Mas.  Malcolm  F.  MacCoy 

^tuJeni  of  tl>a  Pitw  riaiamtian 

•/  C'/'S* 

TAILES  ON  EXHIBITION  ALL  WEEK 
poutTH  rtooa  -  east  auatNNC 


Something  novel  in  the  way  of  tourtia- 
ments  and  unusually  effective 

‘.ibles  set  by  representatives  from 
their  clubs.  Because  of  the  volume 
importance  of  homefurnishings  in 
May,  a  similar  type  of  promotion 
could  well  be  planned  by  many 
stores.  There  is  lots  of  news  pub¬ 
licity  in  a  promotion  of  this  kind. 


lnttntctora,ianot  calkliiB  tbrouBh  bta  tarn- 
oLfthanter.  He  lives  lo  a  canvas  cage  on 
Cimbtls  Slatb  Floor  Sports  SectkMi,  feedtiiB 
raw  golf  balls  to  eathualssts  sad  beadlaB 
cbronlc  tlkos  Into  beautiful  etraight  Hast 

Tbe  other  day,  between  the  **ploasp! 
pkmpf'  of  balls  on  canvas,  one  of  the 
bri^teet  bulbs  of  tbe  daema  flrmaoMat 
clicked  In.  She  looked  worrled^untll  her 
violet  eyee  eepled  Mr.  Sparling. 

**You  were  right.  Hairy.'*  ebe  said,  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  twoonlng  clerks  a^customere.  **it's 
the  old  storr^I  juet  hed  to  com#  back. 
Why,  do  you  know,  I . . .  *’  hor  voice  dropped 
Into  a  confidential  buis. 

"Bet  you.**  seldagolfith  gentleman  sagely,, 
"that  she  can't  keep  her  left  arm  straight. 
Isn't  one  woman  la  a  thousand  can  do  It.** 

"Makt  It  two,**  suggested  hie  (iTead. 

When  the  consultation  ended.  Mr.  Spar- 
Ungeald:*'0.  K.,  then.  Tomorrow  at  three.** 

"Right,**  she  smiled,  and  strode  off  over 
the  proetrate  bodiee. 


"Wtoc  was  It,  Harry-  left  arm,  or  a  slice  1** 

"Hips,**  said  Mr.  Snarling.  ‘*Hlpe.  Womm 
are  getting  on  lo  the  fact  that  my  courea 
practically  guarantees  them  a  bandsnma  r^ 
duction.  What's  more,  It  leaves  'em  trim 
and  fit— and  It'a  funf 


lAv  timm  f  ft  both  fit  vna 
fur  fma  info  Anrf 

itAm  irv  M«  **»A«p«”  IN  moM 
•Aee*/  f.  &— arM  rowfne 
mocAino*, 


GIMBELS 

3)RD  A  BRO.\OWAT 


Everybody’s  interested  in  golf  and  Gim- 
bel’s  makes  the  most  of  it 
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Andrew  Connolly,  Horne’s  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  recently  wrote,  "We  had  a 
very  successful  exposition  of 
l^tex,  which  drew  interested 
crowds,  and  which  brought  direct 
sales  of  merchandise.  A  IxKJth  was 
erected  on  our  Ready-to-Wear 
floor,  in  which  samples  of  Lastex 
merchandise  from  all  parts  of  the 
stores  were  concentrated,  to  show 
the  various  uses  of  this  new 
stretchable  material.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  inventor  was  here  to 
answer  questions.  The  newspapers 
showed  considerable  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  much  complimentary 
jmblicity  resulted.”  To  this  idea  he 
added  another.  "We  have  been  tie- 
ing  up  frequently  lately  with  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Inspired  Fashions  with 
considerable  success.  We  have  built 
a  Hollywood  Shop  on  our  Fashion 
Floor,  and  made  it  the  center  for 
youthful  fashions.  We  have  been 
exploiting  here  copies  of  frocks 
worn  by  movie  celebrities  in  current 
releases,  and  also  sports  and  out¬ 
door  things  typical  of  California.” 

•  •  • 

W’e  have  heard  a  lot  about  ^lacy’s 
internal  poster  and  handbill  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  unadvertised  spec¬ 
ials.  A  window  display  of  the 
specials  is  now  being  used  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  their  internal 
promotion  efforts.  Samples  of  the 
items,  the  posters  advertising  them 
(  which  are  also  used  throughout  the 
store)  and  the  handbills  make  up 
the  display.  There’s  good  business 
in  internal  promotion  and  every 
store  should  develop  a  productive 
plan  to  attract  it. 

•  •  • 
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I  For  ^he  HOME! 
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•  TAtM  N44CM 

34c  « 
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NO  QUASH  SfAflTA 
aCI  ^ANH  CUiTAMS 

79c 


•  7^  f  ART  WOOL  ILANKiTS  j 

‘1.59" 


naow  TUIM6 

19c 


J.  N  ADAM  &  CO 


ClOUm  AND  CITSTAl 
STAS  QAS  RAMQCi 

‘39,95 


CHAM  lACK  UTS 

79c 


I  I 


OuntANOMQ  QlOU* 


STfH  UTIUTV  CAHNITS 

3.95 


Rofio  j  cowJ  WIUS  I 

‘2995  *5.95  !  ‘1975  ‘6.95 


«  V"  i 


COiOMAL  KD&MIAOS 


M  OO  ^ 


' WILIUN 


"UAQAtA  iHtftS 

59c 


"U  VHViT  RUGS  I 


Al  0m4 


m 


‘22.50 


‘5.95  " 


The  “New  Deal”  means  as  much  to  the  home  as  it  does  to  business  according  to 
J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 


B.  W.  Newell  recently  scheduled 
a  unique  and  successful  campaign 
for  J.  N.  .^dam  Company,  Buffalo, 
which  was  called  the  “New  Deal  for 
Your  Home.”  The  advertisement 
reproduced  has  l)een  selected  from 
the  series  of  this  promotion.  Mr. 
Newell  wrote  that  they  had  planned 
to  run  a  “New  Deal”  ad  daily  dur¬ 
ing  March,  but  as  the  Bank  Holiday 
intervened,  a  few  of  the  scheduled 
advertisements  were  omitted.  He 
stated  that  the  promotion  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  real  success  and  several 
of  the  events  were  complete  “sell¬ 
outs.” 

The  pictorial  treatment  of  the 
opening  advertisement  cleverly  pre¬ 
sented  the  “New  Deal”  idea  with 
the  items  illustrated  on  what  is  im¬ 
mediately  seen  as  the  reverse  side 
of  playing  cards.  Part  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  this  ad  read  as  follows: 

“We  have  a  definite  reason  for 
these  Sales.  Here  it  is :  Today 


homes  are  being  used  to  a  greater 
extent  than  since  our  fathers  mar¬ 
veled  at  Horseless  Carriages.  You 
.  .  .  We  .  .  .  All  of  us  are  actually 
spending  evening  after  evening  at 
home  ...  or  in  our  friends’  homes 
.  .  .  and  learning  to  like  it!  Maybe 
it’s  from  choice.  Maybe  it’s  from 
necessity.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  remains  all  of  us  are  beginning 
to  realize  what  an  important  role 
Home  plays  in  our  lives.” 

•  •  • 

R.  V.  Tossell,  Lasalle  &  Koch, 
Toledo,  contributes  this  radio  idea. 
Quoting  from  his  letter:  “We  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  success  with 
chain  breaks  (brief  local  announce¬ 
ments  between  chain  broadcasts) 
for  which  two  announcers  are  used. 
Following  is  an  example  of  a  series 
we  used  during  a  recent  successful 


White  Rotary  sewing  machine  sale: 

1st  announcer:  Lasalle  &  Koch’s  is 
having  a  gerat  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  sale! 

2nd  announcer:  — it's  tremendous! 
1st  announcer:  White  Rotary  Elec¬ 
tric  William  and  Mary  mod¬ 
els  for  just  $47.50! 

2nd  announcer:  — it’s  spectacular! 
1st  announcer;  After  this  sale  the 
price  will  be  $105! 

2nd  announcer:  It’s  extraordinary! 
1st  announcer;  White  Rotary  Elec¬ 
trics — ^$47.50 — Second  Floor 
Lasalle  &  Koch’s. 

2nd  announcer :  It’s  unprecedented ! 

During  the  week,  the  above  copy 
was  varied  to  include  such  state¬ 
ments  as  “Today’s  count:  45  ma¬ 
chines!  etc.”  Those  using  the  radio 
should  give  this  idea  a  trial. 
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other  matters.  A  good  mailing  list 
is  also  obtqiped. 


jj  Hav«  you  a  budding 
playwright  in  your  homo? 


Mother’s  Day  this  year  falls  on 
May  14.  There  is  still  time  to  fea¬ 
ture  your  photography  department. 
Abraham  and  Straus’  advertisement 
is  very  eflfective.  A  column  of  last 
minute  gift  ideas  selected  from  the 
gift  shop  and  main  floor  depart¬ 
ments,  ranging  from  one  to  live 
dollars,  will  bring  gotxl  business 


Many  a  jttx'i’nik’ 
Duse  or  Barry¬ 
more  will  get  in¬ 
spiration  from  the 
Playhouse  recently 
featured  by 
Hahne's.  Incident¬ 
ally  it  kept  the 
children  out  of 
mischief  and  was 
of  course  popular 
with  parents. 


Is  the  circus  coming  to  town 
soon?  Gimhel’s  arranged  with 
Ringling-Barnum  and  Bailey  to 
have  circus  stars  sent  to  the  store 
during  show-time  in  New  York. 
Advance  teasers  announced,  “The 
circus  is  coming  to  town  and  to 
Gimhel’s  celebrating  Ringling 
Brothers  Barnum  and  Bailey’s 
(jolden  Jubilee.’’  The  promotion  at¬ 
tracted  great  throngs  of  children 
and  grown-ups  to  the  store.  It’s 
publicity  value  to  both  store  and 
circus  was  tremendous. 

The  advertisement  shows  how  the 


In  March,  Hahne’s,  Newark,  ence,  but  also  want  to  consult  the 
opened  a  Playhouse  for  New  Jersey  supervisors  on  the  proper  toys  to 
children,  where  shelves  of  toys,  buy  for  Nell  age  4,  and  on  many 
good  books,  and  other  merry-mak¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  constructive  and 
educational  devices  and  activities, 
are  placed  at  the  pleasure  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  competent  direction 
of  sympathetic  persons  well-versed 
in  child  psychology.  Various  activi¬ 
ties  or  projects  are  assigned  to  the 
children  by  the  supervisors.  Classes 
are  conducted  in  the  art  of  marion¬ 
ette  building,  of  writing  plays, 
painting,  crayon  coloring,  etc.  The 
Playhouse  is  open  every  day  after 
3  o’clock  and  all  day  Saturday.  It 
is  an  appreciated  service  to  mothers 
who  not  only  want  to  shop  in  the 
store  leisurely  without  inconveni- 


The  circus  comes 
to  town  and  part 
of  it  stops  in  at 
Gimhel’s.  An  idea 
that  was  both  pop¬ 
ular  and  profitable. 


!■  •  WtllMUirc 
CirriM  om  mmr  5th 
m  Ertry  Dmy 

frim  11*0  4. 


Give  Mother  and  Grandmother  |■il| 
a  Photograph  of  the  ChUdren  ^39 
for  MOTHERS'  DAYI  > 
They'll  love  itf  ^ 


Tying  up  Mother's 
Day  with  the 
photographic  de¬ 
partment  proz’ed  an 
effective  innovation 
for  the  firm  of 
Abraham  &  Straus. 
This  is  how  they 
told  the  story. 


IVllSHKIN  WM  •  iMaint  Fiftk  AYtayp 
tkot^rapW  52  y0»n,  uti  hm 

EipM  Mrc  fwQMt  pc«^  thnm  hi  can  OBont. 

t  ii  pifttoiUrhr  wccewM  with  childrtM'i 
phocofraphi. 

Evmi  m  thb  low  priei.  hi  aohwiti  lor 

ymtt  chiicB.  He  mmktt  a  apwialty  ai  oityint 
aU  fhuM'^Mhi.  <aa.  No  afpiiwtwmta  aio 
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Promotional  Flashes 


ABRAHAM  (f 

FUITON  ST  •!  HOrr 

s!5 

MARCH  2 5 

PRIZE  DRESSMAKING  '  ? 

CONTEST  c 

ANO  I/) 

DRESSMAKING  " : 

FASHION  CLINIC 

JUDGING 

ON  SATURDAY,  MARCH  12»h 

9tfi  Floor  Auditorium  ot  2:30 

-PRIZES- 


*30 

INRST  MOEI 

*30 

•NRST  NRZf] 

*20 

ISKONO  NRtti 

*20 

SECOND  NhZEi 

*10 

no 

TMMO  PtIZft  THMO  Mini 

-RULES- 


•  pvrtiMMtf  mt  AfcS 

4.  lU^Mar  wMi  wlw  mM  rM  maMrial 


S.  PHm  mufrimh  IN  NO  WAT  AmCTS  MfM 


DRESSMAKING  FASHION  CLINIC 

Mm  Rmwm  MtOooW  L|r<M.  Dw*cwf  M  fK*  McOom* 
Sdwot  «*  Oongi*.  and  MiMuntTy.  <mN  9«ra  a 

aminialMn  ol  Hm  danlopnun*  ol  commw  M€»niM»a  Aim 
TraMd  by  inMit  tnadata  on  Ma  aAiFnaow  at  *•«#  ladfMf 
Mm»  Lynn  and  tmaacMr*  Irani  iba  tcfcaal  oA  analyta  can- 
HiiaaH’  drawat  aAa*  Ma  ludRmg  Tha  advica  and  epiniaw 


Ainiounchui  a  contest  which 
has  250  contestants. 


usuallv 


promotion  was  presented.  Note  how 
it  was  tied  up  with  Gimhel’s  mer¬ 
chandising  plan  of  featuring  a  new 
“Economy  Price  Line"  in  children’s 
apparel. 

Macy’s  at  about  the  sarrie  time 
featured  a  complete  official  Zoo  and 
Clowns — “The  whole  gay  menagerie 
in  wood,  with  flexible  joints  to  make 
them  do  tricks.  79  cents  each,”  ap- 
jjroved  by  leading  stars  from  the 
circus.  A  clever  tie-up. 

•  •  • 

.\  long  time  ago  we  asked 
Dorothy  Swenson,  .\hraham  and 
Straus.  Brooklyn,  about  Dressmak¬ 
ing  Contests.  There’s  no  reason 
why  her  letter  should  l)e  kept  secret 
She  wrote — “We  consider  our 
Dressmaking  Contests  one  of  our 
best  publicity  features  and  highly 
recomrnend  it.  if  care  is  taken  not 
to  incur  too  great  an  exjjense  in 
promoting  it.  Our  average  number 
of  contestants  is  250.  Our  promo¬ 
tional  plans  for  the  Dressmaking 
Contest  are  as  follows : 

1.  Leaflets  used  as  package  stuflFers 
in  Fabric  Department. 


2.  Posters  announcing  the  contest 
one  month  in  advance. 

•L  Line  ad  in  nearly  all  fabric  ad¬ 
vertising. 

4.  Coir.])etition  among  salespeople 
for  greatest  numljer  of  entries. 

5.  Registration  cards, 

6.  Judging  in  grou])s  of  twenty — 
eliminating  best  in  group>. 
Judges  see  dresses  in  screened 
off  section  from  audience,  tak- 
ing  groups  of  twenty  at  a  time 
atid  eliminating  best  until  win¬ 
ners  are  chosen.” 

•  •  • 

Karl  F.  Egge,  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York,  is  endeavoring  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  news  of  his  store  in  the 
.Vc7i’  York  News,  exactly  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  that  tabloid  jjresents  the  news 
to  readers.  The  re|)roduction  here¬ 
with  is  an  example  showing  how  he 
is  dramatizing  the  presentation  of 
the  store  to  synchronize  with  the 
editorial  and  news  ijolicy  of  the 
paijer.  It’s  a  smart  plan — showing 
that  there  is  keen  thinking  going 
on  at  Bloomingdale’s — and  unless 
we  are  badly  mistaken  will  prove 
eflFective.  Mr.  Egge  frankly  states 
that  it  is  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  at  times  he  is  both  encouraged 
and  discouraged  with  the  response. 


Retailers  throughout  the  country’ 
have  read  the  plans  for  the  “Dress 
Up  America"  movement.  Because 
of  the  improved  activity  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  apparel,  it  is  likely  this  is 
the  right  psychological  moment  for 
newspajjers  and  retailers  aggressive¬ 
ly  and  coojjeratively  to  get  behind 
the  idea. 

This  does  not  signify  that  the 
slogan  apjxjrtains  only  to  apjjarel, 
for  as  Joseph  Friedman  of  the 
Dress  Up  America  Association,  230 
West  41st  Street,  New  York  stated 
in  a  recent  letter,  “the  term  should 
Ije  taken  in  its  truly  elastic  sense 
and  applied  to  any  and  every’  article 
that  contributes  to  the  American 
home.  If  new  bulbs  are  planted  in 
the  garden  that  also  is  interpreted 
as  ‘Dress  Up  America’.” 

Advertising  material  including 
jMJsters,  banners,  package  jjosters, 
and  mats  are  available,  without 
charge,  from  the  alKJve  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  attention-getting  motif — 
Uncle  Sam  energetically  striding 
along  arm  in  arm  with  ^liss  Pros¬ 
perity — is  carried  throughout  this 
material.  These  two  characters  are 
now  on  an  aeroidane  tour  of  the 
country,  stopping  at  twenty-one  key 
cities. 


Bloominf/dale's  ad- 
x’ertisement  is  an 
exact  duplicate  of 
the  type  of  makeup 
used  by  the  paper 
in  which  the  adx'cr- 
tisement  appeared. 
Unusual  and  I'cry 
cffectwe. 
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Promoting  the  Store 
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June — A  Promotional 
Month  .  65 

Getting  Business  in 
July  and  August  .  78 

The  September  Sales 
Calendar  .  92 

The  Fashion  Opening, 
Katherine  Casey  .  99 
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Advertising  Medium, 

I.  A.  Hirschmann  125 
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200  IDEAS  (and  more) 

at  a 

Penny  Each  (and  less) 

Here’s  the  entire  year’s  promotional  activities  laid  out  before  you  in  handy  refer¬ 
ence  form — it’s  so  inexpensive  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  Daily 
Planning  Guide  makes  it  easy  and  certain  for  you  to  prepare  plans  for  the  major 
departmental  events  scheduled  during  certain  months  of  the  year,  in  addition  to 
providing  hundreds  of  ideas  showing  not  only  what  promotions  are  planned  but 
how  to  plan  them. 

The  Daily  Planning  Guide  is  just  what  its  name  implies ;  a  composite  analysis  of 
the  promotional  experiences  of  over  fifty  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
It  will  remind  you  of  sales  calendar  events  in  advance  so  that  you  can  prepare  im¬ 
portant  promotions  wdth  care.  It  is  the  only  compilation  on  the  market  with  these 
constructive  approaches  to  retail  advertising; 

1.  That  profitable  selling  ideas  generally  result  from  a  study  of  other 
selling  ideas; 

2.  That  promotion  at  the  right  time  will  eliminate  much  waste  in  retail 
advertising ; 

3.  That  by  having  “advance  thinking  time’’  to  develop  more  effective 
ideas,  the  advertisements  will  reflect  a  better  organized  and  better  con¬ 
ceived  promotional  effort. 


Planning  the  Christmas 
Campaign,  W.  T. 

White  . 126 

Today’s  Sales  Planning 
Policies,  Lois  B. 

Hunter  . 148 

Planning  the  Store-Wide 
Event,  Arthur  Price  153 

Effective  Ideas  Needed 
Behind  Displays  . 155 


Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion,  R.  V.  Tossell  156 

Direct  Mail  Success 
Depends  on  Lists, 

James  Rotto  .  159 


When  and  How  to  Plan  All  Yonr  Promotions 

This  is  a  160  page  volume  containing  hundreds  of  promotional  ideas  that  have 
been  used  by  leading  stores.  It  is  bound  with  durable  cover  stock  size  x  11 
with  type  set  in  two  columns.  The  supply  is  limited  so  don’t  miss  your  copy. 
The  regular  price  is  $3.50  a  copy  but  only  $2.00  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  members.  Send 
your  order  today  to  the 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  W.  34tli  Street,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MODERN  DISPLAY  SETTING 

A  PLAN  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 

By  W.  L.  STENSGAARD 


"O' 


kF  course  we  can’t  afford  to  have  a  new  back¬ 
ground  for  each  display” — such  is  the  comment 
often  heard  when  a  defense  is  being  set  up  for 
a  display  without  “sales  kick.” 

True,  indeed,  a  new  background  for  each  window 
set-up  would  be  entirely  too  expensive.  But — there  is 
a  way  of  having  a  well  planned  set-up  in  the  display 
department,  from  which  can  be  created  most  any  type 
of  suitable  background.  I 


will  outline  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  practical, 
least  e.xpensive,  background 
equipment  for  most  any 
type  store.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  inexpensive  ma¬ 
terial,  or  in  elaborate  wood 
veneer  panels,  as  you  wish. 
The  system  is  the  same  re¬ 
gardless  of  materials. 


Unit  of  Measurement 

So  that  these  may  be 
functional  backgrounds  in 
every  respect,  we  must 
adopt  a  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  that  will  be  practical. 

Considering  materials  avail- 

ble  for  this  use  and  average  windows — and  by  reason  of 
many  tests  and  practical  experience — we  adopt  the  unit 
— 15  inches.  In  other  words,  all  panels  are  15  inches 
wide — or  twice  15  which  is  30 — or  three  times  15 
which  is  45  inches.  You  may  wish  a  few  panels  60 
inches  wide.  Now  these  panels  may  be  built  any  height 
to  suit  the  needs  of  your  windows.  The  average  height 
will  be  alxjut  7  or  8  feet. 

With  these  panels  you  begin  laying  out  floor  plans, 
showing  the  hundreds  of  quick  arrangements  that  can 
be  made  with  these.  (We  illustrate  a  few  of  these 


Editorial  Note 

For  this  and  subsequent  issues  of  The  Bulletin  we 
announce  a  new  section  devoted  to  articles  on  display 
management,  display  ideas,  and  constructive  snggestioiis 
for  window  backgrounds.  These  articles  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Stensgaard  and  others  known  throughout 
the  retail  field  as  authorities  on  display  problems. 

It  is  planned  to  have  Mr.  Stensgaard  furnish  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  each  month,  presenting  display  ideas  in 
advance  so  that  they  may  be  used  by  member  stores  in 
planning  timely  window  displays.  For  example,  in  this 
May  issue,  Mr.  Stensgaard  suggests  several  important 
window  background  ideas  which  can  be  utilised  for  June 
promotions.  The  June  issue  will  contain  ideas  for  use 
during  July. 

We  believe  that  this  kind  of  display  information  will 
prove  to  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  display  managers 
in  member  stores. 

Mr.  Stensgaard  has  offered  to  answer  any  questions  on 
problems  of  display  in  connection  with  his  series  of 
articles.  Members  may  get  in  touch  with  him  through 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  under  whose  direction  this 
additional  service  is  presented.  F.  W.  S. 


in  this  article.)  It  is  like  working  with  a  set  of 
blocks — the  arrangements  are  unlimited.  If  you  want 
a  shallow  window — because  of  small  merchandise  or 
limited  stock,  or  to  feature  a  “close-up”  of  a  large 
piece  of  merchandise — your  settings  are  placed  closer 
to  the  glass.  You  may  want  a  window  divided  into 
three  or  more  units — this  is  easy.  You  may  want  an 
arrangement  with  panels  laying  lengthwise  instead  of 
upright.  In  other  words, 
you  can  now  make  the  set¬ 
ting  to  conform  to  type 
and  kind  of  merchandise 
and  promotion.  Such  a  set¬ 
up  can  make  your  windows 
“living  billboards.”  It  will 
save  tremendous  cost  in 
miscellaneous  construction 
for  display,  because  all  you 
build  is  on  a  definite  plan. 
It  will  save  tremendous 
cost  in  operating  the  dis¬ 
play  department — and,  best 
of  all,  it  will  give  you  the 
right  setting  for  each  kind 
of  goods  displayed. 


Construction 


The  frames  for  these  panels  should  be  made  by  a 
sash  and  door  company.  They  are  best  equipped  with 
knowledge  and  machinery  to  do  this  job.  Don’t  begin 
this  plan  with  cheap,  shoddy  frames — they  will  prove 
expensive.  They  will  warp  out  of  shape,  and  will 
cause  infinite  trouble.  These  frames  should  be  of 
1  X  2  or  2  X  2  inch  material,  (latter  preferred  for 
frames  7  feet  or  more  in  height) — light,  well-dried 
lumber.  Frames  should  be  properly  braced,  depending 
on  size.  After  frames  are  made,  have  them  covered 
with  heavy  brown  wrapping  paper.  This  will  keep  dust 


Sketch  No.  1 
GRADUATION 

This  setting  is  easy  to  understand.  The  illus¬ 
tration  on  the  center  panel  is  30  in.  wide  by 
60  in.  high,  and  you  will  note  how  nicely  it  fits 
into  the  proportions  of  the  display  panels  7  ft. 
high.  You  will  also  note  that  this  illustrative 
panel  alone  can  change  the  complete  appearance 
of  the  entire  window.  This  illustration,  with  the 
simple  arrangement  of  panels,  makes  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  setting  for  the  merchandise  to  be 
shown  for  this  event. 


Sketch  No.  2 
BEACH  FASHIONS 

Tlie  same  panels  are  now  re-arranged  with  an  entirely 
different  background  effect.  Some  simple  cut-outs  of 
felt  have  been  applied  joyer  the  bases  of  these  panels  and 
on  the  side  walls  of  two  panels.  These  are  graduated 
shades  of  blue  or  green,  the  lightest  shade  at  the  top. 
of  course.  A  30  x  60  in.  illustration  panel,  in  bright 
colors,  is  used  on  the  center  panel.  Such  additional  copy 
as  you  may  wish  to  use  can  be  applied  on  the  background 
panels  by  the  use  of  cut-out  letters.  We  mention  again 
that  the  illustration  panels  should  be  simple  in  compos¬ 
ition — yet  striking  in  color  effect  and,  of  course,  always 
correct  as  to  the  fashions  they  illustrate. 


Sketch  No.  3 
THE  TOWEL  SALE 

The  same  standard  panels  create  this  smart  and  practical 
setting.  The  15-inch  alcoves,  fitted  with  shelves  IS  in. 
square,  are  space  for  stacking  of  towels.  On  the  center 
panel  we  have  used  a  standard  30  x  60  in.  smart,  colorful 
illustration.  The  floor  plan  illustration  explains  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  set-up.  An  attractive,  easy-to-look-at  mer¬ 
chandise  display  can  be  created  in  front  of  this  back¬ 
ground. 


from  coming  thru  fabric  and  showing  lines  of  wood 
frames  and  braces. 

Now  cover  the  frames  with  the  fabric  or  felt  you 
may  select.  It  should  be  neutral  in  color,  preferably  a 
medium  light  shade  of  gray  or  light  tan.  The  needed 
color  will  come  from  use  of  illustration  panels  and 
cut-out  letters  on  the  background.  Frames  intended 
for  use  as  unit  dividers  must  be  covered  on  both  sides. 
Some  will  want  to  cover  both  sides  of  frames  with  a 
different  color  of  fabric — this,  of  course,  i)ermits  for 
a  quick  change  of  color  effect  for  various  kinds  of 
merchandise. 

You  will,  of  course,  have  the  floor  plan  of  each 
window  siiace  in  your  display  department.  In  planning 


each  window  you  should  have  blank  forms  of  various 
windows  printed.  Now  in  this  blank  form  lay  out  the 
set-up  you  want  for  each  display.  Work  with  the 
units  or  panels  which  are  15  inches,  30  inches,  45 
inches  and,  perhaps.  60  inches  wide.  Make  the  floor 
plan  of  the  setting.  The  property  boy  can  select  the 
right  number  of  panels  in  each  size  and  see  that  they 
are  taken  to  the  window  and  set  up.  Now  the  window 
is  all  ready  for  the  merchandise  trim. 

The  Installation 

On  the  background,  you  may  wish  to  place  a  color¬ 
ful  poster  or  large  blow-up  of  the  daily  ad.  Perhaps 
add  the  copy  in  cut-out  letters  on  the  panel  back- 
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Sketch  No.  4 
THE  WORLD’S  FAIR 

This  is  certain  to  be  a  popular  subject  in  connection  with 
summer  promoticuis.  A  gcxxl  background  for  displays  of 
sports  apparel,  traveling  equipment,  luggage  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  current  news  interest.  The 
arrangement  of  panels  is  simple.  The  illustration  is 
30  X  60  in.  This  happens  to  be  one  of  a  series  of 
World’s  Fair  panels  done  in  7  oil  colors  on  canvas, 
mounted  over  wooden  frames,  that  is  available  at  a  very 
reasonable  price.  Information  upon  request. 


Sketch  No.  5 
THE  JUNE  BRIDE 

smart,  effective  arrangement  of  the  panels  even  though 
it  is  a  trifle  unbalanced.  An  alcove  is  created  to  the  left 
of  the  center  panel  and  from  a  rod,  across  the  tops  of 
these  panels,  is  suspended  a  smart  arrangement  of  white 
bells  intermingled  with  Lillies  Of  The  Valley,  etc.  The 
illustration  panel  is  size  30  x  60  in.  and  merely  placed 
on  the  center  panel,  which  is  45  in.  wide.  In  addition  to 
the  merchandise  display,  a  smart  arrangement  of  ferns 
will  help  add  beauty  to  this  inexpensive  setting  for  your 
June  Bride  window. 


ground.  These  cut-out  letters  may  be  had  from  several 
sources  in  felt,  wood  or  metal — yes,  and  cardboard. 
You  may  want  to  cut  some  in  your  own  shop.  In 
making  jx)ster  panels  to  use  on  the  background,  keep 
them  in  the  same  unit  of  dimension.  .All  of  this  stand¬ 
ardization  will  work  for  economy  and  also  for  l)etter 
looking  set-ups.  The  panels  are  fastened  together  on 
the  back  with  hooks  or  clamps. 

Varied  Effects 

You  will  find  nothing  tiresome  or  monotonous  about 
this  system.  It  affords  everj’one  an  opportunity  of  new 
arrangement  and  set-ups.  Every  window  may  be 
different  in  apparent  arrangement — yet  yield  a  pleasing 


harmony  to  the  entire  front.  The  addition  of  chrome 
or  brass  plated  metal  strips  for  use  on  these  panels 
will  help  make  them  smart. 

A  Practical  Finish 

Panels  covered  with  plain  canvas  can  be  finished  in 
smart  effects.  By  spraying  a  side  on  the  canvas  after 
it  has  been  covered  on  frames,  then  spraying  same 
with  a  semi-gloss  enamel  or  flat  enamel,  of  color 
wanted,  a  practical  finish  is  accomplished.  Such  panels 
are  washable,  finger-marks,  etc.,  being  easily  removed. 
They  can  be  resprayed  a  new  tint  each  season,  at  small 
cost. 

This  plan  also  gives  the  display  department  more 
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Sketch  No.  6 

FATHER’S  DAY  GIFTS 

The  floor  plan  explains,  the  arrangement  of  the  panels. 
A  V-shaped  alcove  is  created,  across  which  can  be  placed 
sticks  or  metal  bars  on  which  can  be  hung  a  smart 
arrangement  of  neck-ties.  Other  merchandise  suggesting 
gifts  for  Father’s  Day  can,  of  course,  be  attractively 
arranged  in  front  of  this  display  setting.  The  illustration 
panel  is  simple,  yet  smart,  and  not  difficult  to  create. 
.Additional  copy  can,  of  course,  be  added  on  the  panels 
according  to  your  own  wish. 


Sketch  No.  7 
THE  SHIRT  SALE 

This  display  set-up  will  help  to  sell  more  shirts.  It 
will  show  plenty  of  shirts.  The  small  alcove,  created 
with  15  in.  panels  using,  again,  15  in.  square  shelves, 
creates  a  smart  place  on  which  to  stack  shirts  and,  of 
course,  additional  trims  can  be  placed  in  front  of  this 
setting.  The  simple  illustrated  panel  can  be  created 
easily  and  denotes  the  fact  that  any  man  should  select 
three  or  four  shirts  from  this  group.  Copy  can  be  placed 
on  the  panels  in  accordance  with  each  individual  store 
promotion  plan.  If  a  smaller  window  of  shirts  is  wanted, 
use  only  the  right  half  of  the  display,  placing  the  illus¬ 
tration  between  the  two  shelf  arrangements. 


pletely  new  settings.  This  plan  leaves  more  of  the 
budget  for  posters  and  materials  to  help  make  each  in¬ 
dividual  display  a  success. 


iKCTCM  no.  7 


«K«TCM  no.  6 


time  to  devote  to  the  better  showing  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  planning.  It  is  so  simple,  yet  so  effective  and 
economical,  that  the  old  walnut  and  permanent  settings 
are  sure  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  I  mentioned,  this 
same  set-up  can  be  made  in  wood  finish  veneer  panels, 
too.  Such  a  plan  is  so  flexible  that  it  also  can  be 
used  on  the  store  interior  for  temporary  settings  for 
fashion  shows,  demonstrations,  etc.  The  more  you 
work  with  it  the  more  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
with  it.  From  season  to  season  new  additions,  shelf 
effects,  bars,  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  added  and,  in  a  few 
seasons,  a  most  complete  display  set-up  will  be  the 
result — rather  than  a  set-up  most  stores  use  today 
which  constantly  disregards  properties  and  makes  com¬ 


The  most  successful  display  fronts  today  are  the 
ones  that  make  each  and  every  window  a  “producer 
of  sales.”  There  need  be  no  lack  of  properties  on  even 
a  small  budget  with  this  plan.  It  is  merely  one  of  or¬ 
ganized  set-ups  built  on  a  system  that  is  so  simple  it 
it  should  have  been  thought  of  and  in  use  almost  uni¬ 
versally  long  ago.  But  I  guess  it’s  the  simple  things  of 
this  sort  that  come  in  times  like  these — when  “necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention.” 


Sales  Producers 


A 
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Prom  oting  the  Store 


A .  Buying  Power  Study 
of  a  Community 

By  R.  C.  HARRIS 

Manager,  Research  Division, 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 


AS  a  marksman  sights  his  target 
and  aims  for  the  bull’s  eye,  so 
a  retailer  must  visualize  his 
actual  potential  market  and  aim  at 
the  most  productive  portion.  He  is 
selective  in  all  phases  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  is  just  as  important  to  be 
selective  in  advertising,  in  order  to 
eliminate  waste,  and  to  keep  sales 
and  advertising  costs  as  low  as 
possible. 

Every  city,  particularly  the  larger 
centers  of  population,  present  com¬ 
plex  problems  to  the  retailer  who 
would  make  his  advertising  most 
effective.  He  must  ask:  “Who  will 
buy  my  merchandise,  where  do 
these  people  live,  how  much  rent  do 
they  pay,  what  are  their  buying 
habits,  how  can  I  reach  them  most 
effectively  and  most  economically?” 

Analyzing  the  Market 

To  assist  sellers  of  merchandise 
in  the  problem  of  analyzing  this 
market,  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  in  the  past  five  years,  has 
expended  nearly  $60,000  on  analysis 
work,  approximately  $55,000  of  this 
amount  has  been  spent  in  market 
analyses  to  help  merchants  answer 
their  most  important  questions.  • 
The  first  step  in  this  analysis  of 
the  Buffalo  market  was  “A  Buying 
Power  Study  of  Buffalo.”  Infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  the  normal 
buying  power  factors  was  gathered 
from  each  city  ward — character  of 
population,  automobile  ownership, 
telephone  installations,  rentals  paid, 
estimated  income.  This  information 
was  scored  numerically.  For  identi¬ 
fication,  the  wards  with  the  highest 
score  value  were  painted  “Red”  on 
the  city  map,  those  with  the  second 
highest  score  were  painted  “Blue,” 
and  the  third  group  \vas  colored 
“Green”  and  the  lowest  group  was 
painted  “Yellow.” 

The  basic  information  has  been 
corrected  up  to  date. 

In  1928  and  1929  the  average  re¬ 
tailer  was  not  particularly  interested 
in  buying  power  or  a  breakdown  of 
his  market.  He  was  interested 
primarily  in  volume.  Naturally 
costs  mounted  in  this  effort.  For 


the  last  three  years  merchants  have 
become  extremely  conscious  of  that 
bugbear  called  “Costs.”  This  in¬ 
terest  led  to  the  present  phase  of 
the  analysis  work,  the  interpreting 
of  the  Buying  Power  map  to  each 
retailer,  by  locating  on  the  map 
the  exact  location  ot  his  customers. 
By  January  1,  1933,  we  had  an¬ 
alyzed  over  110,000  city  customers 
— cross  section  lists  which  include 
customer  addresses  from  practically 
every  principal  retail  store  in 
Buffalo.  The  studies  included  every 
type  of  customer  list — deliveries, 
charge  accounts,  cash  customers,  in¬ 
stallment  buyers,  basement  custom¬ 
ers. 

General  Findings 

Some  of  the  general  findings  are 
particularly  interesting.  In  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  over  17,000  department 
store  customers  from  six  stores — 
41.2  per  cent  of  them  came  from  an 
area  that  houses  19.2  per  cent  of  the 
population,  while  another  area,  rep¬ 
resenting  24.8  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
population,  produced  only  7.0  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  custom¬ 
ers. 

In  individual  studies  we  have 
compared  the  location  of  customers 
for  “Ready-to-Wear”  with  custom¬ 
ers  for  “Piece  Goods.”  (Names 
taken  from  sales  slips.)  We  have 
compared  customers,  dollar  volume 
and  average  sale  in  each  merchan¬ 
dise  division  of  a  large  store.  These 
studies  lead  us  to  one  definite  con¬ 
clusion  ;  viz.  Regardless  of  the  price 
or  type  of  merchandise — purchases 
follow  income  and  not  population! 

It  is  clear  that  a  merchant  can 
direct  his  effort  more  intelligently 
when  he  knows  that  40.5  per  cent  of 
the  population  spends  85  cents  of 
every  commodity  dollar  that  is 
spent  in  Buffalo  and  that  he  obtains 
^.3  per  cent  of  his  customers  from 
this  same  group. 

By  taking  equal  units  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  each  Buying  Power 
Group,  we  have  weighed  the  value 
of  each  area.  The  l^st  area  (19.2 
per  cent  of  city)  is  seven  times  as 
productive  of  customers  as  the 


poorest  area — is  twice  as  good  as 
the  second  best  area  and  three  times 
as  productive  as  another.  Interpret¬ 
ing  this  in  terms  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  10,000  readers  in  one  area 
are  worth  70,000  in  another  area. 
As  advertising  costs  are  based  on 
circulation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
is  more  economical  to  lay  the  most 
advertising  against  the  smaller 
group. 

Presidents,  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  advertising  managers  of 
every  principal  retail  establishment, 
in  fact  a  total  of  over  300,  have 
come  to  the  Courier-Express  office 
to  study  this  data.  Many  stores 
have  framed  copies  of  their  own 
analyses,  and  are  directing  other 
sales  efforts  on  the  market  informa¬ 
tion  their  analyses  have  disclosed. 

In  addition  to  the  studv  of  retail 
stores,  we  have  located  on  maps  the 
sales  of  many  generally  distributed 
products.  We  have  a  four  year  rec¬ 
ord  of  new  automobile  sales,  also  all 
electric  refrigerator  and  electric 
range  sales  that  have  lieen  made  in 
Buffalo.  This  information  has 
proven  invaluable  to  distributors  of 
larger  unit  merchandise  in  planning 
personal  sales  effort. 

To  round  out  the  study,  we  have 
located  all  chain  food  stores  on  our 
maps  and  have  made  an  18  per  cent 
cross-section  study  of  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts  in  independent  stores.  This 
part  of  the  analysis  shows  that  the 
sale  of  brand  merchandise  parallels 
income. 

Quite  naturally,  from  unbiased 
sources  of  information  we  can  show 
the  advertiser  the  most  effective  way 
to  reach  his  most  productive  audi¬ 
ence.  If  he  uses  two  or  more 
papers,  we  can  point  out  duplication 
and  show  the  part  that  is  valuable 
and  parts  that  have  less  value. 

Although  we  have  called  our  basic 
analysis  a  Buying  Power  Study,  the 
present  study  goes  far  beyond  that 
of  Buying  Power — at  least  as  that 
term  is  usually  applied.  In  the 
growth  of  any  large  city,  neighbor¬ 
hood  business  areas  develop  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  area  which  surrounds 
them.  These  sections  vary  in  im¬ 
portance  and  in  their  influence  on 
“Downtown  Stores.” 

In  Buffalo  there  has  developed  a 
business  section  with  five  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  a  score  of  individ¬ 
ual  shops.  These  stores  have  be¬ 
come  more  than  neighborhood 
stores.  Many  draw  customers  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  This  is  definite¬ 
ly  shown  by  a  breakdown  of  the 
findings  of  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
Distribution.  These  five  depart- 
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merit  stores  do  about  twice  as  much 
volume  as  the  total  general  mer¬ 
chandise  expenditures  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  area  they  serve. 

Because  of  this  condition,  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  factors  that  devel¬ 
oped  this  area  are  considered,  the 
retailer  must  visualize  his  market 
and  make  his  advertising  plans  co¬ 
incide. 

The  geographical  set  up  of  the 
city  and  its  attendant  retail  peculi¬ 
arities  do  not  detract  from  the  value 
of  Buffalo  as  a  market.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  United 
States,  Buffalo  is  26  per  cent  above 
average  in  retail  expenditures.  Con¬ 
sidering  these  two  factors,  one  fav¬ 
orable  and  the  other  unfavorable, 
in  the  light  of  actual  customer  loca¬ 
tion  analysis,  we  have  found  for  the 
retail  stores  a  smaller  market  than 
the  total  city  and  one  that  is  far 
above  average  for  productiveness. 

Cooperation  of  Merchants 

A  natural  question  would  be 
“What  has  been  the  result  of  this 
program?”  The  attitude  of  the 
merchants  of  this  city  has  been 
most  receptive.  They  have  cooper¬ 
ated  in  furnishing  customer  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  in  every  other  manner 
possible,  to  facilitate  this  work. 
They  have  been  alert  to  the  possi¬ 


bilities  for  profit  and  economy  that 
the  customer  studies  showed.  They 
wanted  the  most  definite,  accurate 
and  comprehensive  information  on 
the  market  that  was  possible  to 
secure. 

With  the  information,  they  have 
been  able  to  exert  much  more  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  of  productive  areas 
than  was  possible  heretofore.  From 
the  advertising  standpoint,  it  was. 
readily  seen  that  cultivation  of  areas 
disclosed  as  non-productive  repre¬ 
sented  a  high  degree  of  waste  that 
was  not  compatible  with  store 
efforts  to  make  advertising  more 
effective  than  ever. 

W'e  have  felt  that  many  large 
stores  throughout  the  country  have 
Ixen  more  mindful  of  circulation 
quantity  than  they  have  of  circula¬ 
tion  quality.  Rather  than  consider¬ 
ing  quality  in  the  abstract,  Buffalo 
merchants  are  now  able  to  evaluate 
quality  as  it  relates  to  their  own 
business.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  studies  have  been  made  from 
the  merchant’s  records  rather  than 
from  a  newspaper’s,  the  merchant 
who  accepted  the  findings  of  his 
individual  study  has  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  his  advertising.  As 
a  result  of  these  studies,  this  news¬ 
paper  is  carrying  an  increasingly 
larger  proportion  of  store  adver¬ 
tising. 


"Ad-Windows” 


A  Neglected  Form  of  Window  Display 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Editor,  Display  World 


tion  is  mighty  slow  and  round¬ 
about. 

Merchandise  styles  change  with 
the  season ;  fabric  patterns  and 
colors  change  with  the  season ;  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  change,  so 
why  shouldn’t  display  trends 
change?  It  has  been  estimated  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  fabric  dis¬ 
plays  merchandised  in  America’s 
show  windows  today  follow  the  an¬ 
tiquated  lines  of  former  fabric  dis¬ 
plays — draiies  of  material  over  T- 
and  drai>e  stands ;  drapes  employ¬ 
ing  loops,  folds  of  material,  ros¬ 
ettes,  and  other  such  decorative  fab¬ 
ric  display  effects.  Such  displav 
presentation  of  fabrics  will  continue 
to  be  used,  but  for  more  original 
and  creative  displays  why  not  dis¬ 
regard  such  old  forms  of  display? 
— what  happens  to  old  merchandise 
when  it  fails  to  sell?  .  .  .  old  display 
ideas  should  be  shown  the  same 
courtesy. 

Effective  Simplicity 

With  our  “Ad-Window”  display 
emphasizing  “Cotton”  styles,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  fabric  effects  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  permit  customer  appreci¬ 
ation  of  fabric  patterns.  This  ap¬ 
preciation  will  come  much  easier  if 
the  fabrics  are  shown  in  a  simple 
way.  Our  suggestion  of  plain 
drapes  of  material  over  geometrical 
forms  is  certainly  simplicity  person¬ 
ified.  The  geometrical  forms  will 
vary  in  height  and  width,  but  each 
form  will  face  straight  front,  or 
parallel  the  window  glass.  Don’t 
make  such  a  simple  presentation 
confusing  by  the  introduction  into 
the  display  of  unnecessary  angles — 
angles,  as  well  as  circles,  are  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  background,  and  addit¬ 
ional  angles  would  only  serve  to 
make  the  display  confusing.  Drapes 
of  fabrics,  loops  of  material  and 
other  such  decorative  fabric  effects 


/t,  have  heard  so  much  about 
coordination  of  newspaper 
and  window  display  effects 
these  past  few  years,  that  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  “high 
time”  for  some  store  to  start  doing 
something  about  it.  So  many  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  display  experts  have 
advocated  the  aggp'essiveness  of  a 
direct  tie-up  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  and  displays  that  we  fail 
to  appreciate  the  apparent  lack  of 
retail  action  in  following,  or  at 
least  trying  out,  this  suggested  mer¬ 
chandise  display  technique.  We  have 
been  conscious  of  this  constructive 
phase  of  retail  sales  display  plan¬ 
ning  for  two  years  or  more,  but  we 
do  not  know  of  one  store  in  these 


United  States  that  has  actually 
given  this  idea  a  “break” — a  real 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
merchandise  sales  effectiveness. 

Progress  Slow 

It  is  true  that  certain  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  progressive  stores  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  effect  a  complete  tie-up 
of  advertisements  and  displavs,  and 
where  continuity  of  effects  has  been 
secured,  sales  have  been  increased. 
Most  retail  establishments,  however, 
have  accepted  this  merchandising 
idea  in  a  very  mild  way,  and  while 
convervation  will  eventually  develop 
an  appreciation  for  the  aggressive¬ 
ness  of  this  new  type  display,  the 
conservative  road  to  sales  stimula¬ 


are  not  necessary  in  this  display — 
I  don’t  care  if  your  cotton-buyer  did 
decorate  a  cotton  window  that  sold 
merchandise  with  loops  and  drapes 
of  cotton  fabrics ;  that  was  “once 
upon  a  time,”  and  such  displays  be¬ 
long  to  that  period. 

Side  View  of  Window 

The  set-up  technique  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  presentation  of  cotton 
fabrics  is  suggested  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  window  drawing.  The  nar¬ 
row,  parallel  lines  represent  the  fix¬ 
tures  over  which  the  fabrics  will  be 
draped.  Notice  that  these  fixtures 
parallel  the  window  plass  and  win¬ 
dow  background.  The  elevation 
drawing,  at  the  immediate  right  of 
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the  fabric  display,  suggests  the 
height  and  positions  of  the  fabric 
display  fixtures  in  the  window,  in 
relation  to  the  window  glass  and 
the  window  background — this  illus¬ 
tration,  in  other  words,  is  a  side 
view  of  the  window. 

At  the  right  of  the  fabric  set-up 
are  two  set-ups  for  ready-to-wear. 
The  top  set-up  suggests  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  garment  forms  on  three 
parallel  platforms.  Eiach  platform 
would  be  about  eighteen  inches  in 
width,  with  their  length  and  height 
varying — we  suggest  four,  eight, 
and  twelve  inch  heights.  This  set¬ 
up  suggests  an  arrangement  for 
eight  garments ;  all  garments  will 
lie  shown  on  forms.  You  will 
notice  that  six  of  the  eight  forms 
face  straight  front,  the  other  two 
facing  into  the  center  of  the  win¬ 
dow  from  the  left. 

Set-Up  Technique 

The  set-up  at  the  bottom  suggests 
another  arrangement  for  ready-to- 
wear.  This  set-up  technique  is  quite 
different  from  the  other  set-up,  yet 
it  employs  the  same  rules  of  good 
set-up  construction  used  in  the 
set-up  for  fabrics  and  the  set-up 
for  the  other  ready-to-wear  display. 
The  platform  at  the  back  of  the 
window  would  be  approximately 
twelve  inches  in  height,  while  the 
platform  on  the  left  steps  or  slopes 
down  to  the  window  glass.  The 
forms  on  the  left  face  straight 
front;  the  forms  on  the  right  face 
into  the  center  of  the  window. 


Accessories  Included 

Accessories  would  be  included  in 
the  ready-to-wear  displays.  If  fig- 


This  is  the  “McCreery"  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  that  inspired 
our  “Ad-lVindow”  display 


ures  are  used,  the  figures  will  wear 
and  carry  the  accessories ;  if  cos¬ 
tume  forms  are  used,  smart  access¬ 


ory  groups  can  be  arranged  on  the 
floor  of  the  window  or  on  the  plat¬ 
form  immediately  in  front  of  or  at 
the  side  of  the  garments.  Try  to 
obtain  continuity  of  effects  in  your 
accessory  group  arrangements. 

The  background  for  these  dis¬ 
plays  must  be  very  plain.  The  cut¬ 
out  figures  carrying  the  large  cut¬ 
out  letters  will  prove  decoration 
enough.  The  figures  will  be  dressed 
in  actual  garments  fashioned  from 
cotton  fabrics — garments  that  will 
i.e  made  for  them,  as  the  figures  are 
not  likely  to  be  full  size.  Or,  the 
figures  can  be  styled,  cut-out  and 
jiainted.  The  window  floor  will  be 
black;  if  the  window  floor  is  col¬ 
ored.  the  color  of  the  floor  must 
harmonize  with  the  window  back¬ 
ground.  We  suggest  white  or  a 
light  pastel  color  for  the  window 
background. 

.4n  Open  Trim 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  cotton 
figures  on  the  window  background 
will  be  hidden  from  view  if  the 
background  is  used  for  a  ready-to- 
wear  display  of  cotton  garments; 
for  such  a  display,  we  suggest  ele¬ 
vating  the  cotton  figures  or  eliminat¬ 
ing  them  and  using  just  the  huge 
cotton  cut-out  letters  across  the  top 
of  the  window  background.  The 
ready-to-wear  display  will  be  an 
open  trim,  and  even  though  several 
of  the  cotton  figures  are  obstructed 
from  certain  points  of  view,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  display  will  not 
be  marred  to  any  great  extent. 


This  illustration  suggests  the  adaptation 
of  the  “McCreery"  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  window  display.  IV e  shotv 
the  elezvtion  of  the  actual  xvindoiv  dis¬ 
play  as  it  would  appear  installed;  the 
floor  plan  of  the  display,  and  the  side 
elevation  of  the  display.  We  also  sug¬ 
gest  two  set-ups  for  ready-to-wear  dis¬ 
plays.  Both  ready-to-ivear  displays  would 
merchandise  cotton  fashions;  and  both 
displays  would  he  merchandised  in  front 
of  the  same  “cotton"  background. 
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Let’s  Check  Our  Badges 

By  PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

Advertising  Manager, 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Vice-Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


department  or  any  store.  Walk 
through  many  stores  today  and 
weep 'at  the  skimpy  stocks  that  are 
maintained  to  meet  some  “ideal 
figure,”  pulled  at  random  from  a 
book  and  mercilessly  applied — with¬ 
out  any  consideration  being  gpven 
to  the  special  circumstances  and 
special  problems  that  must  crop  up 
here  and  there  as  long  as  stores 
are  stores  and  the  people  in  them 
human.  Yet  this  is  no  uncommon 
sight  in  stores  dominated  by  the 
“modern  merchandising”  point  of 
view.  And  it  does  a  store  small 
good  to  give  this  point  of  view  full 
rein. 

.\nd  what  of  store  management 
and  personnel  ?  Certainly  mainte¬ 
nance  and  selling  costs  must  be  kept 
down.  But  just  as  certainly  it  hurts 
a  store  to  lose  caste  because  of  a 
poor  housekeeping  job  or  because 
of  an  undermanned,  undertrained, 
lackadaisical  selling  force  or  an  in¬ 
efficient  delivery  system.  No  one 
can  blame  store  managers  for  fight¬ 
ing  to  make  a  good  showing — unless 
their  efforts  to  that  end  definitely 
result  in  lost  sales,  lost  prestige,  lost 
customers.  Even  in  this  phase  of 
our  business  some  counter-balance 
is  in  order. 


AT.YPICAL  day  in  too  many 
stores.  The  starting  gong 
sounds.  Pitched  battles  break 
out  all  over  the  establishment.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Merchandise 
Men.  Controller.  Store  Manager. 
Personnel  Director.  Buyers.  Every¬ 
body.  Embroiled  in  mortal  combat. 
Defending  ancient  prerogatives;  pet 
personal  points  of  view.  Deter¬ 
mined  to  come  out  on  top  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  No  quarter!  No 
mercy!  Drive  it  in  up  to  the  hilt! 
And  may  the  largest  lungs  walk  off 
with  the  largest  bonus! 

True  Cooperation  Necessary 

I  may  be  wrong  but  it’s  my  hunch 
that  too  much  store  business  is 
transacted  against  a  background  of 
this  sort.  Which  may  be  one  of  the 
real  causes  of  retailing’s  prevailing 
ills.  For  the  more  I  work  in  stores 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  to  me 
that  a  meeting  of  all  store  minds — 
a  true  cooperative  spirit — is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  in  any  store’s  suc¬ 
cess.  And  this  is  true  because  the 
large-scale  retail  operation  of  today 
is  so  complex  that  no  one  type  of 
mind  should  dominate  it. 

Therefore  this  plea  for  all  of  us 
to  get  together  —check  our  badges, 
our  maces,  our  scowls  and  all  other 
insignia  of  office — and  resolve  to 
work  together  for  the  common 
good.  May  my  forebears  forgive 
me — but  I’ll  trade  the  Kilkenny 
Fair  atmosphere  of  some  stores  to¬ 
day  for  one  large  slice  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man. 

*  *  * 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  true  condit¬ 
ion  of  a  store,  its  true  net  worth, 
is  measured  not  in  terms  of  sales 
trends  or  the  jargon  of  the  balance 
sheet  but  solely  by  what  the  custom¬ 
ers  of  that  store  think  of  it.  And 
what  makes  customers  really  like  a 
store  ?  First,  the  ability  to  find  any¬ 
thing  they  want  there — when  they 
want  it.  Second,  the  knowledge  that 
they  will  be  treated  courteously  and 
fairly.  Third,  the  assurance  that 
they  can  rely  on  that  store’s  word 
for  both  the  integrity  of  its  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  prompt  carrying 
out  of  any  promises  the  store  may 
make.  These  are  the  standards  our 
customers  have  set  for  us.  Stores 


stand  or  fall  by  their  ability  to  meet 
them.  What  assurance  do  the  types 
of  mind  we  meet  in  modern  retail¬ 
ing  give  that  they  will  be  met  ?  Let’s 
do  some  investigating  along  that 
line. 

Dangers  of  “Ideal  Figures” 

Let’s  begin  with  the  modern  mer¬ 
chandise  manager — keeping  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  customer’s  first 
demand  upon  a  store  is  to  have 
w'hat  she  wants  when  she  wants  it 
and  “no  foolin’.”  No  one  admires 
more  than  I  the  great  forward 
strides  that  have  l)een  made  in  the 
“technique”  of  merchandise  man¬ 
agement  during  the  last  decade. 
Model  stock  systems ;  unit  control ; 
close  supervision  of  slow  selling 
merchandise ;  the  setting  up  of  ideal 
fig^ures  for  every  element  in  depart¬ 
mental  operation ;  all  your  other 
modern  innovations  have,  beyond 
any  question  of  a  doubt,  made  it 
possible  for  stores  to  do  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  job.  More  intelligent,  that 
is.  as  long  as  this  mass  of  data  re¬ 
mains  a  guide  and  not  a  substitute 
for  the  frequent  physical  review’  of 
stocks,  the  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  markets,  the  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  customers,  counters,  stock- 
rooms,  racks  and  shelves  which 
alone  can  assure  the  complete  as¬ 
sortments  that  make  or  break  any 


Keep  Closer  to  Customers 

And  what  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion?  Now  that  I’ve  “spoke 
my  mind”  about  my  brethren  in  the 
merchandising  and  service  ends,  I 
approach  this  subject  with  no  little 
trepidation.  Lord  knows  we’ve 
made — and  we  are  making — our 
mistakes.  But  we’ve  one  asset  in 
our  favor.  We’re  a  little  less 
“figure-bound”;  a  little  less  “scien¬ 
tific”  :  a  little  less  “control-minded” 


•  every  ad-manager 

•  his  assistants 

•  each  merchandiser 

•  all  buyers 

•  the  store-owner 

•  everyone 
interested  in  retail 
advertising  should 
have  this  manual. 

FBut  don’t  send  your  order  nexl~| 

I  June.  By  that  time  there  won’t 

Lbe  any  left.  See  page  40.  J 
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than  the  other  divisions  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Which  means  we’re  closer  to 
the  customer — a  spot  where  more 
of  retailing  ought  to  be. 

Let  me  make  haste  to  add  that 
when  I  admit  we’re  less  “scientific” 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  feet 
are  not  firmly  on  the  ground.  I 
merely  make  the  point  that  statistics 
have  not  yet  (and  may  they  never!) 
become  the  be-all  and  the  end-all 
in  our  lives.  We  plan  more  intelli¬ 
gently  than  we  ever  have  before. 
VV'e  seek  more  value  for  our  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  We’ve  sharply  curtailed 
every  one  of  our  expenses.  We 
utilize  more  fully  the  inexpensive 
but  effective  internal  promotional 
facilities  our  stores  afford.  We  pre¬ 
sent  the  modern  miracle  of  a 
“creative  mind’  turned  business-like. 

In  spite  of  which  we  are  as  much 
at  fault  at  the  present  time  as  any 
other  division  in  the  business.  And 
we’re  at  fault  because  many  of  us 
fail  to  recognize  that  while  copy, 
layout  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
“tricks”  of  the  trade  are  important 
they  pale  into  insignificance  before 
the  fundamental  importance  of 
knowing  what  item  to  pick  for  pro¬ 
motion — and  how  to  promote  it  once 
it’s  chosen.  We  need  a  counter¬ 
balance,  too,  to  shift  some  of  the 
emphasis  in  our  thinking  from 
“how”  to  “what”  to  advertise. 

The  net,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
that  Walter  Winchell  need  send  no 
orchids  to  many  of  the  merchandise 
men,  the  store  managers,  the  sales 
promotion  men  of  the  present  day. 
Is  this  dour  thought  to  be  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  an  article  which  started 
out  building  up  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man? 

Not  by  any  means  1  The  conclus¬ 
ion  we’re  arriving  at  is  this.  Stand¬ 
ing  alone  we  may  not  be  so  hot. 
But  working  together  we  are  invin¬ 
cible.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I 
mean. 

Joint  Planning 

Our  sales  plan  at  Loeser’s — in 
any  month  which  cannot  be  wrapped 
up  around  the  Christmas,  Easter, 
.'\nniversary  or  other  central  theme 
— is  arrived  at  in  this  way.  The 
merchandise  man,  the  buyer,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  meet  and  review : 

1.  The  month’s  sales  by  days — 
noting  any  peaks  which  must 
be  taken  care  of. 

2.  Percentage  of  month’s  sales  to 
total  season  sales  —  checked 
against  percentage  of  month’s 
budget  to  total  season’s  budget. 

3.  Advertising  results  correspond¬ 
ing  month  last  year  (see  Fig.  1 ) 
— more  as  a  check  on  past  mis¬ 


takes  than  as  an  inspiration  for 
the  current  period. 

Then  we  ask  ourselves  the  question 
“what  will  people  want  in  May?” 
and  note  down  the  items  and  the 
prices  which  fashion  reports,  the 
market,  comparison  reports,  unit 
control  records  and  other  sources  of 
information  lead  us  to  believe  will 
be  in  most  active  demand. 

Then  comes  the  question  “How 
can  we  most  effectively  promote 
these  items?”  The  answer  varies, 
of  course,  from  department  to  de¬ 
partment.  But  our  check  on  adver¬ 
tising  returns  points  out  two  things. 
There  are  certain  departments  in 
which,  in  our  store,  we  can  expect 
direct  and  immediate  returns  from 
advertised  promotions.  There  are 
others  where  direct  returns  on  spe¬ 


cific  items  advertised  are  negligible 
but  where  the  stressing  of  complete 
assortments  cannot  fail  to  produce 
sales.  The  result  is  that  we  start 
the  month  knowing  first  what  items 
should  be  advertised  and  second 
how  the  promotions  should  be 
handled.  But  much  more  important, 
in  all  leading  volume  departments, 
we  have  ample  opportunity  to  re¬ 
check  whether  stocks  and  planned 
purchases  are  adequate  enough  to 
get  the  volume  we  plan.  And  we 
can  give  the  Personnel  Department 
ample  notice  of  what  our  require¬ 
ments  for  extra  salespeople  are 
likely  to  be. 

All  this  takes  time,  for  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  for  every  de¬ 
partment  in  the  store.  But  how 
cctuld  time  be  better  snent?  For 
this  meeting  of  minds  brings  out 
the  best  that  merchandise  man,  buy¬ 
er  and  advertising  man  have  in 
them.  And  the  plan  that  is  evolved 
assures  as  closely  as  can  any  that 
Loeser  customers  will  find  in  our 
advertising,  in  our  windows,  in  our 
interior  displays — and  in  the  stocks 
themselves — “what  they  want  when 
they  want  it.” 

One  further  thing  to  check. 
Planning  must  be  kejjt  simple.  Its 


object  is  to  sell — not  to  win  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  statistics.  The 
instant  that  it  gets  tangled  up  in 
forms  and  formulae,  it  fails.  There’s 
no  simpler  way  to  plan  than  to  find 
out  what  customers  are  going  to 
buy — and  to  promote  those  things 
in  the  way  experience  proves  most 
effective. 

*  *  * 

After  all,  stores  pay  off  on  what 
they  sell.  That’s  the  one  important 
thing  for  every  store  person  to  re¬ 
member.  The  instant  that  a  point 
of  view — be  it  merchandiser’s,  ad¬ 
vertiser’s,  store  manager’s,  control¬ 
ler’s  or  what  have  you — liegins  to 
interfere  with  selling,  that  point  of 
view  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  human  nature 
is  human  nature.  All  of  us  have  an 


insufferable  instinct  to  foist  our 
theories  on  the  other  fellow — to 
make  him  more  than  conscious  of 
our  own  importance.  That  instinct, 
I  believe,  must  be  more  carefully 
guarded  against  than  any  other  in 
the  retail  field. 

For  the  instant  that  store  people 
begin  to  pull  out  of  line — the  in¬ 
stant  that  one  store  faction  begins 
a  battle  for  greater  recognition  than 
another — a  store  begins  to  suffer. 

*  «  * 

Let  me  therefore  propose  a  toast 
— now  that  3.2  is  back.  To  Mer¬ 
chandise  Men.  To  Advertising 
Men.  To  Store  Managers.  To 
Personnel  Directors.  To  Buyers. 
Of  course,  you’re  important.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  no  single  one  of 
you,  as  a  class,  is  more  important 
than  another. 

*  *  * 

Just  one  word  more.  Will  those 
of  you  who  disagree  with  me 
“check  your  badges”  for  a  month 
and  give  this  idea  of  mine  a  break? 
I  prophesy  a  great  improvement  in 
your  store — fewer  nervous  break¬ 
downs.  more  volume  and  more 
profit. 
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Sales  Volume  and  Linage  Losses 
During  the  Past  Three  Years 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
- ■ - 

The  Table  on  the  next  page  merchants  realized  that  a  continu- 
shows  the  comparative  sales  ation  of  an  aggressive  “space”  pol- 
volume  and  linage  losses  of  the  icy  would  prove  unsound.  Then  at 
past  three  years  in  over  twenty  this  time  the  wise  philosophy  en- 
leading  cities.  The  comparison  is  tered — ^“it’s  not  how  much  space, 
more  informative  than  interpreta-  but  what  goes  into  the  space  that 
tive,  for  obviously  it  is  impossible  to  counts” — and  departmental  adver- 
conclude  definitely  the  part  adver-  tising  representation  became  a  thing 
tising  played  in  helping  to  reduce  of  the  past. 

sales  losses.  Some  not-too-well-informed  peo- 

fr>i_  •  T.  niisinterpret  or  rather  at- 

No  Theories  Proven  tempt  to  interpret  this  table.  Some 

The  varying  economic  conditions  may  say  that  the  noor  1932  volume 
existing  in  these  cities,  the  fact  that  showing  was  effected  by  drastically 
a  certain  industry  peculiar  to  one  reducing  linage.  Retail  advertisers 
city  may  have  suffered  more  than  realize  that  it  is  just  the  opposite, 
others  in  different  cities,  causing  a  The  usual  routine  is  for  retailers, 
greater  loss  in  buying  power  in  that  until  they  know  better,  to  repeat 
community,  emphasizes  the  inadvis-  successes,  or  in  this  case,  to  use  the 
ability  of  attempting  to  make  the  amount  of  linage  which  current  re¬ 
figures  in  this  table  prove  any  sponse  warrants — adjusting  con- 
theories.  Nevertheless,  they  are  in-  trollable  expenses  according  to 
teresting  and  will  be  studied  and  month-to-month  conditions.  It’s 


will  say  Macy’s,  but  they’re  wrong. 
In  Philadelphia  we  find  three  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  led  the  country 
in  the'  first,  second  and  third  places 
during  1932.  These  respectively 
were  Gimbel’s,  Lit’s  and  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier.  Out  of  the  ten 
leading  space  users  in  1932  through¬ 
out  the  country,  five  were  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  For  some  time,  many  Phila¬ 
delphia  stores  have  not  used  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers.  They  con¬ 
sidered  its  rate  too  high  and  it  is 
higher  (circulation  also)  than  the 
others,  so  of  course  a  dollar  spent 
in  other  newspapers  bought  more 
space.  What  is  seen  as  unusual  in 
the  space  increase  in  1932,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  tempered  because  of 
this  controversy  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  entirely  likely  that 
Philadelphia  also  would  have  shown 
a  linage  decrease  in  1932  had  this 
unusual  condition  not  existed. 

In  1930  Los  Angeles  in  compari¬ 
son  with  San  Francisco  apparently 
felt  that  linage  should  be  kept  con¬ 
sistent  with  sales  decline.  San 
Francisco  may  have  been  imbued 
with  the  aggressive  spirit  that  led 
many  to  over-expenditure.  In  1931, 
however,  San  Francisco  began 
drawing  the  purse  strings  tighter. 


carefully  compared  with  individual 
operations  by  many  who  have 
wanted  such  information. 

From  certain  cities,  either  the 
sales  volume  or  linage  records  were 
not  available.  The  1929  sales  and 
linage  volume  is  the  starting  point 
and  the  next  column  “1930 
Decline”  shows  the  percentages 
of  decline  for  both  sales  and  linage 
which,  applied  to  the  1929  volume, 
will  give  the  1930  volume — and  so 
on.  The  sales  figure  for  Minne¬ 
apolis  includes  the  whole  Federal 
Reserve  district;  in  all  other  cases 
the  volume  for  the  cities  alone 
(not  districts)  are  given. 

An  apparent,  unquestionable 
though  not  unexpected  deduction 
from  the  table  is  that  advertising 
linage,  although  lower,  was  not  held 
consistent  with  sales  losses  each 
year.  In  many  cities  linage  figures 
were  increased  in  1930  and  1931 — 
but  in  1932  they  generally  show  an 
earnest  effort  to  retrench.  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  the  one  exception. 

Almost  everyone  will  recall  the 
suggestion  given  in  1930  by  leading 
store  executives  that  a  more  ag¬ 
gressive  use  of  advertising  space 
would  tend  to  maintain  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  Many  agreed  and  put  the  sug¬ 
gestion  into  effect.  Later,  however, 
with  a  more  severe  loss  in  buying 
power  because  of  increased  unem¬ 
ployment  and  reduced  incomes. 


true  of  course  that  this  policy  was 
changed  somewhat  during  1930  and 
1931,  when  it  was  felt  that  an 
additional  advertising  percentum 
would  tend  to  maintain  volume.  The 
sounder  policy,  however,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before,  was  re-established 
just  as  soon  as  exjjerience  showed 
that  it  was  relatively  too  expensive 
to  force  volume  with  exhorbitantly 
high  advertising  budgets. 

In  1932  linage  losses  (excepting 
Philadelphia)  ranged  from  4  to  29 
per  cent ;  sales  losses  16.7  to  29.7 
per  cent.  Washington  showed  the 
smallest  volume  loss ;  Pittsburgh  the 
largest.  For  the  three  years,  the 
smallest  total  sales  decline  occurred 
in  Washington,  amounting  to  19.7 
per  cent ;  Detroit  showed  the  largest 
decline  with  49.7  per  cent;  others 
were  Pittsburgh  45.1,  New  York  29, 
Boston  32.6  and  Chicago  45.5  per 
cent,  the  latter  showing  the  second 
largest  decline  among  these  cities 
for  the  three  years.  Undoubtedly 
unusual  civic  problems  aggravated 
the  depressed  business  conditions  in 
Chicago. 

There  are  several  highlights  in 
this  picture,  about  which  certain 
observations  may  be  drawn.  For  in¬ 
stance,  why  has  Philadelphia  shown 
a  linage  increase  in  1932?  Another 
question :  What  department  store  in 
•America  in  1932  used  the  greatest 
amount  of  linage?  Right  off  many 


whereas  the  neighboring  coastal  city 
generously  maintained  the  previous 
year’s  linage.  In  1932  both  tight¬ 
ened  further  with  San  Francisco 
again  applying  the  axe  with  greater 
efficacy.  Business  was  better  all 
along  the  way  in  San  Francisco — 
which,  mind  you,  does  not  prove 
that  the  less  you  advertise  the  more 
business  you  get. 

•An  interesting  story  may  be  built 
from  Cleveland’s  figures.  This  city 
used  8.7  per  cent  more  linage  in 
1931  than  in  1930;  sales  dropped 
9.5  per  cent  in  1931  and  13  per  cent 
in  1930.  Even  though  this  apparent¬ 
ly  indicates  that  a  more  aggressive 
use  of  linage  will  boost  business,  it 
is  jwssible  the  retailers  in  that  city 
decided  that  this  additional  stimulus 
was  producing  business  at  too  high 
a  cost.  Was  this  the  line  of  thought 
in  Cleveland  ?  It  would  seem  so  for 
in  1932,  the  linage  figure  was  dras¬ 
tically  reduced  29  per  cent,  the 
highest  percentage  of  all  cities.  Si¬ 
multaneously,  volume  dropped  25.5 
per  cent,  which  is  among  the  four 
largest  losses.  What  interpretation 
can  be  placed  on  this — if  any?  Who 
can  tell  whether  more  money  spent 
for  advertising  would  have  reduced 
the  25.5  per  cent  loss?  How  much 
more  could  have  been  spent  without 
passing  the  point  of  extravagance? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  may 
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be  known  by  retailers  in  Cleveland 
and  undoubtedly  they  have  already  b 
studied  an  analysis  of  their  experi-  \ 
ences.  It  is  -significant  to  point  out  ii 
that  a  store  executive  from  one  of  ii 
Cleveland’s  leading  stores  inform-  s 
ally  stated  his  belief  at  the  Janu-  s 
ary  Convention  that  purse  strings  s 
should  be  loosened  for  advertising  ci 
expenditures  during  1933.  f 


Providence  which  showed  the 
least  loss  in  sales  in  1932  (excluding 
Washington)  reduced  its  linage  fig¬ 
ures  4  per  cent  during  1932.  How 
much  linage  could  have  been  saved, 
still  maintaining  the  19  per  cent 
sales  decline  figure?  For  compari¬ 
son  and  for  those  who  like  conun¬ 
drums,  Boston  reduced  linage  12.7 
per  cent  and  the  1932  sales  decline 


amounted  to  22  per  cent.  If  condit¬ 
ions  were  exactly  the  same  in  the 
two  cities,  would  Boston  have  been 
l)etter  off  with  a  19  per  cent  sales 
decline  and  only  4  per  cent  linage 
loss,  compared  with  a  22  per  cent 
sales  decline  and  a  12.7  per  cent 
linage  loss?  Controllers,  get  busy 
with  your  figure  complexes — or 
whatever  they  are — and  tell  us! 


Comparative  Retail  Sales  Volume  and  Newspaper  Linage  Losses 
in  Leading  Cities  During  the  Past  Three  Years 

The  1929  sales  volume  figures  for  department  stores  in  the  following  cities  have  been  taken  from  the 
census  figures  on  Retail  Distribution  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  percentages 
of  department  store  sales  decreases  have  been  taken  from  the  Federal  Reserve  reports  issued  by  the 
various  districts.  Linage  figures  have  been  furnished  by  Media  Records. 


No.  of  1929  1930  1930  1931  1931  19^  1932 

Stores  Sales  Volume  Decline  Sales  Volume  Decline  Sales  Volume  Decline  Sales  Volume 


Los  Angeles  .  (26)  $124,997,000  7.0%  $116,247,210  12.2%  $102,065,050  23.4%  $78,181,828 

Litiage  12,482,170  8.5  11,424,570  11.423.049  18.7 _ 9.277,497 

San  Francisco  . (8)  54,540,000  6.0  51,173,600  9.5  46.822,844  20.6  37.178.335 

_ Littage _ 9,034,312  -fll.3  10,189.947  7.1 _ 9.465.573  26.9 _ 6,910.622 

St.  Louis  .  (13  )  75,667,000  8.2  69,452,306  10.5  62,159,808  23.3  47.676,566 

_ Linage  10,606,099  5.8  10,067,602  1.0 _ 9,966,967  15.1 _ 8,466,411 

Louisville  . (10)  12,822,000  10.9  11,424,402  15.3  9,676,467  20.1  7,731,519 

Linage  5,998,047  6.028.019 

Cleveland  . (  )  13.0  9.5  25.5 

_  Linage _ 8,892,890  7.9 _ 8,186,359  +8.7 _ 8.%9.141  29.0 _ 6.364,956 

Minneapolis  . (19)  40.704.240  5.5  38,447,580  8.6  35,147,240  20.9  27,823,220 

_ _ Linage _ 6,427,160  +2.0 _ 6,558,517  -f8.1 _ 7,134,575  102 _ 6,408,692 

Columbus  . (10)  20,368.000  4.0  19,553,280  10.1  17,578.399  22.3  13.658,416 

Linage  7,652,500  8.6  6.990,812  5.7 _ 6,592,790  15.4 _ 5,574,532 

Pittsburgh  .  (11)  106.080.000  6.9  98.760.480  16.0  82,958,803  29.7  58.330.036 

Linage  16.282.081  1.5  16,043.989  4.1  15.386,566  11.3  13.654.009 

Cincinnati  . (  )  3.6  10.7  24.0 

_ Linage _ 8.553,047  -1-5.8 _ 9.081.329  6.2 _ 8,515,575  14.7 _ 7.267,207 

Chicago  . (78)  438,626,000  13.4  379,850,116  15.4  321.353.198  25.6  239.086,779 

Linage  16,596.625  -+-3.9  17.275,632  10.7  15.422,580  17.4  12,731.936 

Detroit  .  (22)  127.506.000  19.8  102.259,812  16.1  85.795.972  25.2  64,175,385 

_ Linage  ^  10.770.558  4.7  10.260,111  3.9  9,862,780  18.6  8.030,021 

Indianapolis  .  (11)  32.575.000  10.7  29,089,475  10.2  26.122.349  20.7  20.715.023 

_ Linage  7.777,027  12.6 _ 6,800,211  -p6.8 _ 7.295,932  10.6  6.523,655 

Milwaukee  . (  )  8.7  10.0  25.8 

_ Linage  7.829,771  4-3.9 _ 8,154.094  -+-1.8 _ 8,305,665  20.5 _ 6,600,059 

Philadelphia  . (19)  223,047,000  7.9  205,426,287  13.8  177,077,453  21.8  138,474,566 

Litvage  17,892,026  4-7.0  19,239,688  4-4.3  20,098,647  4-5.7  21,302,422 

Boston  . (18)  157.548.000  4.0  151.246.080  10.0  136.121.472  22.0  106  174.747 

_ Linage  16.769,265  4-7.6  18.143.495  -+-2.3  18.575,641  12.7  16.220.933 

Providence  . (7)  25.376.000  9.0  23.092.160  10.0  20.782.944  19.0  16.834.185 

_  Linage _ 5.153.597  4-5.9 _ 5.478284  8.4 _ 5.020.341  4.0  4  818.318 

Baltimore  . (29  )  71.888.000  2.1  70,378,352  7.8  64,888.839  20.0  51.911,071 

_ Litmge  11.736,246  4-1-8  11,956.525  1.7  11,752.903  10.5  10,514,221 

Washington  . (10)  45,938,000  1.5  45.248,930  2.1  44.298.673  16.7  36,900,792 

_ Linage  10,424,285  4-2.9  10.731,409  4-9.2  11,813.472  13.4  10,226.929 

New  York  . (64  )  467,559,000  2.2  457.272,702  8.1  420,233.611  21.0  331.984.553 

_ Linage  30,614,480  4-0.3  30.709.596  4-4.5  32.147.881  17.5  26.533.535 

Buffalo  . (16)  39.213.000  7.3  36.350.451  11.7  32.097.447  22.7  24.811.326 

Linage  7,004.378  7.9  6.452.510  2.3  6.302.107  10.9  5.618,280 

Newark  .  (8)  63.719.000  0.5  60.533.050  6.5  56,598,402  19.9  45.335.320 

_ Linage  10.290,545 _ 11.232.010  _ _ 

New  Haven  . (5  )  6.474,000  5.0  6.0  22.0 

Linage  2,017,895 
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What  of  1932  Results??? 


Illustration 
of  a  section 
of  1931  report 


The  1932  report 
will  be  ready 
for  mailing  by  the 
end  of  the  month. 
Cooperating  stores 
will  receive  one  copy 
without  charge. 


How  did  your  Millinery  Gross  Margin  com¬ 
pare  with  other  stores’  ? 

Turn  to  the  Median  and  Goal  tables  and  compare  the 
typical  and  more  satisfactory  results  with  yours. 

What  was  the  typical  Stock  Turn  in  Hosiery 
departments  of  stores  with  total  sales  of 
$3,000,000? 

Not  only  is  the  typical  figure  shown  but  also  the  Stock 
Turn  commonly  achieved  by  those  stores  in  this  sales 
volume  group  which  surpassed  the  average  in  performance. 

Did  Selling  Expense  in  Dress  departments 
increase  last  year  compared  with  1930  and 
1931? 

That  information  is  also  available  in  the  report  for  a 
number  of  important  departments. 

Which  department  ordinarily  has  the  small¬ 
est  percentage  of  stock  over  twelve 
months  old  at  inventory  time? 

Age  of  Stock  figures  are  shown  in  four  age  classifications 
for  each  department. 

The  1932  Departmental 
Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results 

will  answer  hundreds  of  questions  for  retail  executives 
who  are  planning  for  progress.  It  is  replete  with  statis¬ 
tical  data  on  twenty-eight  phases  of  merchandising  and 
operating  results  for  each  of  eighty  departments.  Re¬ 
sults  are  shown  separately  for  department  stores  in  five 
sales-volume  classifications  and  for  specialty  stores. 

You  Should  Have  This  Report 
to  Help  You 

plan  purchases,  sales  and  markon  ...  to  control  mark- 
downs  and  slow  selling  stock  ...  to  budget  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  exp>enses  ...  to  check  delivery  costs. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  Now 
Use  the  Order  Coupon 


To  Memliers  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups  Initial  Copy,  $2.00. 
Additional  Copies  $1.50  each. 

Price  $5.00  per  copy  to  Non-Mem¬ 
bers. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  send  .  copies  of  the  1932  Departmental  Merchandising  and 

Operating  Results  to: 


Non-Members  kindly  en¬ 
close  check  with  order.- 
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Management  By  Control — 
Where  Is  It? 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


The  publication  of  the  1932 
DEPARTMENTAL  MER¬ 
CHANDISING  AND  OPER¬ 
ATING  REPORT  later  in  the 
month,  will  mark  the  completion  of 
the  third  study  of  this  type  under 
the  writer’s  direction.  It  would 
have  been  most  unusual  if,  as  the 
result  of  the  detailed  examination 
of  the  hundreds  of  individual  re¬ 
ports  submitted  for  these  studies, 
those  engaged  in  this  work  had  not 
learned  something. 

Consider  the  opportunity — per¬ 
haps,  then,  the  exi)erience  and  what 
it  has  taught  may  be  projierly  eval¬ 
uated.  Each  year  cooperating  stores 
contribute  figures  on  various  phases 
of  merchandising,  showing  depart- 
mentally  the  gross  margin  results, 
and  how  these  were  achieved.  Data 
on  statistical  phases  of  departmental 
operations  are  also  requested,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stock  turn  figure,  the 
ratio  of  sales  to  total  store,  the  sales 
per  square  foot  of  selling  space,  and 
the  percentage  of  closing  inventory 
in  each  of  four  age  classifications. 
All  of  this  information  is  requested 
for  each  t»f  the  merchandise  depart¬ 
ments,  as  commonly  standardized. 

As  these  individual  reixjrts  were 
analyzed  to  determine  the  eom^iar- 
ability  of  the  data,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  great  many  cases  each  year 
to  query  the  stores  on  numerous 
phases  of  the  reports.  Thus  figures 
submitted  were  checked  for  accur¬ 
acy  of  retail  method  procedure,  in 
particular.  Methods  of  distributing 
indirect  expenses  to  departments 
were  also  scrutinized,  with  the  aim 
of  eliminating  from  the  compilation 
those  incomparable  data  which 
might  tend  to  lessen  the  value  of 
the  typical  or  representative  figures 
shown  in  the  published  report. 

The  correspondence  thus  occas¬ 
ioned  was  sizeable;  on  the  average 
two  letters  passed  between  our 
office  and  each  store.  The  place 
which  this  subsequent  correspond¬ 
ence  held  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  cannot  l)e  overestimated. 
Moreover,  this  subsequent  corre¬ 
spondence  contributed,  to  a  great 
degree,  to  the  educational  value  of 
the  experience  the  writer  has  ob¬ 


tained  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  studies,  j)roviding  a  new  slant 
on  the  question  of  why  stores  have 
not  l)een  generally  more  successful. 

If  the  average  retailer  were  asked 
what  single  factor  had  Ijeen  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  unsuccessful  operating  re¬ 
sults  of  most  department  stores 
during  the  jiast  three  years,  the 
answer  would  l)e  almost  universally 
— “the  depression,  with  the  attend¬ 
ant  decrease  in  retail  prices.”  With 
this  answer,  however,  the  writer 
cannot  agree — indeed  he  would  em¬ 
phatically  say  in  denial  it  was  not 
the  depression.  His  answer  would 
be  — “the  failure  of  most  stores  to 
get  the  facts  aljout  their  business.” 

This  statement  might  need  some 
clarification  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
quire  justification. 

What  Operating  Results  Show 

Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  re¬ 
tailing  history  to  the  years  of  1927, 
1928  and  1929,  so-called  boom  years 
of  American  industry.  Here  are  the 
figures  of  the  Harvard  Bureau’s  re¬ 
port  on  operating  results: 

Net  Profit  ( or  Loss.  L) 
1927  1928  1929 

Dept,  stores  with 
with  sales  less 

than  $500,000  0.2%  LO.1%  LO.7% 

Dept,  stores  with 
sales  $500,000 

to  $2,000,000  0.6%  0.3%  0.1% 

Dept,  stores  with 
with  sales  over 

$2,000,000  2.2%  1.7%  1.1% 

Specialty  Stores  1.7%  1.8%  1.0% 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  high  opinion 
the  average  retailer  held  for  Amer¬ 
ican  methods,  and  the  so-called  ad¬ 
vanced  strides  and  matchless  devel- 
ooment  of  our  business  technique, 
the  facts  as  revealed  through  results 
were  quite  the  contrary,  in  our 
craft. 

Bear  in  mind  that  during  this 
period  there  was  no  talk  of  the  de¬ 
clining  value  of  the  average  .sales 
check  because,  in  spite  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  commodity  prices 
downward,  the  consumer’s  purse 
was  bulging  and  spending  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Small  wonder  that  a  craft  which 


did  only  a  little  better  than  main¬ 
tain  itself  in  such  a  period  of  pros- 
l)erity  lacked  the  stamina,  the  re¬ 
serve  earning  power  to  withstand 
the  decline  in  sales  and  the  slack¬ 
ened  rate  of  general  business  activ¬ 
ity  which  followed  in  1930,  1931 
and  1932,  with  results  only  too  well 
known.  The  Harvard  study  of  op¬ 
erating  results  for  the  years  1930 
and  1931  were  as  follows: 

1930  1931 

Depl.  Stores  with 
sales  of  $500,000  L3.2%,  L6.7% 

Dept.  Stores  with 
sales  of  $500,000  L  1.8%  L4.5% 

to  $2,000,000 
Dept.  Stores  with 
over  $2,000,000  LO.5%  L2.8% 

Specialty  Stores  L  1.1%  L3.6% 

The  1932  figures  have  not  yet 
l)een  published ;  it  has  been  estimat¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  average  result 
will  l)e  a  loss  well  over  5  per  cent. 
But  these  results  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  nor  will  it  ever  l)e  told 
l)ecause  no  consideration  has  Ijeen 
given  in  these  studies  to  the  obvi¬ 
ously  ixx)r  show'ing  of  those  stores 
which  have  l)een  forced  to  liquidate, 
reorganize  or  pass  into  the  hands  of 
trustees,  or  of  others  that  have  vol¬ 
untarily  discontinued  rather  than 
face  a  continuous  operating  loss.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  liquid¬ 
ating  stores  rarely  contribute  fig¬ 
ures  to  an  operating  study. 

Get  the  Facts 

Get  the  facts  about  your  business ! 
There’s  nothing  new  in  this  advice 
— but  it  has  l)een  unheeded  for  so 
long  that  it  might  have  been  unsaid 
insofar  as  many  smaller  and  medi¬ 
um  size  stores  are  concerned.  Let 
it  be  repeated  that  the  failure  of 
most  .gtores  is  due  to  their  failure 
to  get  the  facts  of  their  business. 
Lack  of  facts  has  l)een  responsible 
for  the  increased  use  of  red  ink  to 
a  greater  degree  than  has  the  declin¬ 
ing  sales  check. 

It  is  perfectly  amazing — ap|)alling 
— to  know  how  few  facts,  compara¬ 
tively,  are  known  to  a  great  many 
stores.  The  lack  of  knowledge  that 
we  speak  of  is  the  absence  of  the 
fundamental  data  that  every  store 
principal  and  major  executive 
should  have  at  his  command  to 
formulate  ]X)licies,  to  influence  or 
direct  causes  to  produce  desired  re¬ 
sults.  No  store  can  hope  to  succeed 
in  normal  times  in  the  face  of  aver¬ 
age  competitive  conditions  if  it  pur¬ 
sues  a  blind  path  that  it  hooes  leads 
to  progress  but  actually  is  the  short¬ 
est  route  to  perdition. 

There  is  something  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at — the  miracle  which  has 
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kept  some  stores  operating  in  such 
times,  despite  their  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  many  imjwrtant  fundament¬ 
al  phases  of  storekeeping. 

Management  by  Control — famil¬ 
iar  words  to  many  but  strange  and 
meaningless  to  countless  others.  It 
really  is  a  pity,  considering  that 
merchants  have  as  a  powerful  ally 
the  staff  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  which  are  available  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  getting  to 
the  roots  of  their  own  business. 

Would  it  be  surprising  to  learn 
that  a  large  number  of  retail  stores 
are  not  dejiartmentalized  in  a  way 
that  would  produce  merchandising 
figures  that  mean  anything?  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  not  unusual  for  stores 
to  submit  figures  for  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  DEPARTMENTAL 
MERCHANDISING  AND  OP¬ 
ERATING  REPORT  giving  gross 
margin  figures  by  floors.  The 
Ready-to-Wear  floor  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  “department”,  including 
anything  from  house  aprons  to  fur 
trimmed  coats,  infants’  wear  to 
stout-size  dresses.  Under  such  a 
procedure,  inventories  and  purchas¬ 
es  for  this  conglomeration  are 
grouped,  a  so-called  retail  method 
is  operated,  and  a  gross  margin  es¬ 
tablished.  What  can  this  gross  mar¬ 
gin  figure  mean  ?  Then  we  have  the 
housefurnishings  floor  or  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  everything  from 
soup-strainers  to  dining  room  suites 
are  bulked.  Let  it  be  said  here  that 
we  are  not  speaking  of  an  isolated 
case  in  a  small  store ;  this  is  illus¬ 
trative  of  conditions  that  exist  in 
many  stores  with  annual  sales  be¬ 
low  $1,000,000,  also,  but  to  a  less 
degree,  in  stores  with  sales  beyond 
that  amount.  We  know  of  one  store 


having  a  wholesale  food  department 
operated  together  with  the  retail 
food  department,  with  apparently 
no  separate  merchandising  or  ex¬ 
pense  accounts. 

Infants’,  girls’  and  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  are  so  fretjuently  combined  in 
a  number  of  stores  that  one  would 
think  that  the  individual  merchan¬ 
dising  problems  of  all  of  these  de¬ 
partments  were  common  to  them  as 
a  group.  But  the  experience  of  most 
stores — indeed  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  has  found  it  otherwise.  Even 
the  number  of  stores  in  the  group 
with  sales  over  $2,(XX),0(X),  which 
have  not  divorced  their  misses’  and 
juniors’  apparel  from  girls’,  is  sur¬ 
prising.  So,  too,  women’s  and 
misses’  coats,  are  not  segregated 
from  dresses. 

Merely  Wasted  Effort 

As  to  Retail  Inventory  Proced¬ 
ure — there  have  been  some  new 
tricks  unfolded  that  have  produced 
gross  margin  figures  at  a  clerical 
cost  that  was  just  so  much  wasted 
money.  Any  buyer  might  have 
guessed  at  his  gross  margin  with  as 
much  accuracy.  Here’s  a  store  that 
uses  only  the  last  month’s  purchase 
markon  to  determine  cost  value  of 
closing  retail  inventory.  Here's  an¬ 
other  that  maintains  a  hidden  or 
secret  markdown  reserve,  and  an¬ 
other  that  transfers  markdowns 
from  one  department  to  another  “to 
keep  the  figures  more  nearly  alike.” 

The  standardization  of  expense 
accounting  has  spread  to  many 
lands — hut  here  at  home,  where  the 
EXPENSE  MANUAL  was  com¬ 
piled,  we  encounter  some  of  the 
strangest  procedures,  with  a  change 
of  method  from  vear  to  vear  that 


give  some  stores  a  lot  of  meaning¬ 
less  figures.  For  instance,  we  en¬ 
countered  a  store  which  charges  to 
“selling  expense,”  this  year,  the 
salaries  of  “executives”  whose  dut¬ 
ies  are  negligible  but  whose  salaries 
must  be  paid.  Another  store  has  a 
very  low  occupancy  expense  because 
no  interest  on  investment  in  land 
and  building  was  charged  this  year, 
“but  we  expect  to  charge  it  in 
doubly  next  year  if  conditions  im¬ 
prove.” 

And  this,  too,  makes  interesting 
reading  if  it  weren’t  so  pathetic, 
“our  buying  expense  includes  only 
travelling  this  year  liecause  all  of 
our  buyers  are  down  on  the  floor 
as  much  as  possible  doing  direct 
selling.”  Needless  to  say,  that 
store’s  buying  and  selling  expense 
ratios  were  not  included  in  our 
computations. 

Perhaps  some  stores  may  feel 
justified  in  considering  “cash  dis¬ 
counts”  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent 
for  ten  day  pa)rments  “financial 
gains”  and  not  part  of  merchandis¬ 
ing — but  every  time  a  report  on 
this  basis  came  to  our  attention  we 
had  the  desire  to  ask  the  store  why 
money  is  worth  such  a  high  rate  of 
interest  in  the  dress  industry  and 
only  one-fifth  as  much  in  the  hos¬ 
iery  field.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
we  have  encountered  the  other  ex¬ 
treme — a  credit  to  selling  expense 
distributed  to  departments,  of 
“other  income  earnings.” 

Without  meaning  to  be  anything 
but  constructively  critical,  we  must 
remark  on  the  lack  of  information 
many  stores  have  as  to  the  age  of 
stocks  at  inventory  time.  And  at 
this  point  we  direct  our  criticism  at 
a  number  of  stores  with  sales  over 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Margins  and  Expenses 

of  Variety  Chains 

By  CARL  N.  SCHMALZ 
Assistant  Professor  of  Marketing, 

Harvard  Business  School 


The  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration, 
through  its  Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  has  just  published  a 
bulletin  by  Professor  Malcolm  P. 
McNair  entitled  “Expenses  and 
Profits  of  Variety  Chains  in  1931 
Compared  with  1929,”  giving  what 
are  thought  to  be  the  first  general 
average  figures  on  the  operating  re¬ 
sults  of  this  important  group  of 
chain  store  companies.  A  subse¬ 
quent  bulletin  to  be  published  short¬ 
ly  will  deal  with  the  operating  re¬ 
sults  of  department  store  chains 
which,  in  a  sense,  occupy  a  position 
intermediate  between  those  of  the 
variety  chain  and  the  regular  de¬ 
partment  store. 

In  the  Bureau’s  study,  variety 
chains  were  defined  as  those  selling 
merchandise  at  5  and  10  cents ;  5, 
10,  and  25  cents;  and  at  various 
prices  up  to  $1.  Included  as  variety 
chains,  also,  were  those  which  nom¬ 
inally  confined  their  prices  to  the 
$1  limit,  but  in  some  instances  car¬ 
ried  merchandise  at  higher  prices. 
These  firms,  of  course,  do  business 
on  a  basis  considerably  different 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  depart¬ 
ment  store.  For  example,  there  are 
striking  differences  in  policy  and 
method  as  regards  the  prices  at 
which  goods  are  carried,  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  credit  and  delivery  service, 
the  amount  of  personal  selling 
effort  employed,  advertising,  the 
character  of  store  fixtures  and  store 
atmosphere,  the  use  of  upper-floor 
space  for  selling,  and  the  number 
and  size  of  retail  units  employed. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  observers 
who  feel  that  department  stores  can 
get  important  help  in  the  solution 
of  their  problems  by  studying  the 
methods  of  variety  chains. 

Percentage  Figures  for 
Variety  Chains 

The  figures  in  Table  1  indicate 
the  average  percentages  of  margin, 
expense,  and  profit,  and  the  average 
rate  of  stock-turn,  for  24  variety 
chains  which  reported  to  the  Bureati 
for  both  1929  and  1931.  Nine  ad¬ 


ditional  chains  reported  for  1931, 
but  these  chains  were  small  in  both 
number  of  stores  and  sales  volume. 
The  percentages  cited  in  the  table 
would  have  been  changed  only  to  a 
negligible  extent  if  the  data  for 
these  9  chains  had  been  included. 
Since  their  figures  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  table  shows  clearly  not 
only  the  absolute  size  of  the  several 
percentages  and  ratios  for  variety 
chains,  but  also  the  changes  in  those 
figures  I)etween  1929  and  1931.  For 
convenience  in  making  comparisons, 
this  table  includes  the  Bureau’s 
common  figures  for  1929  and  1931 
for  department  stores  with  sales  of 
$2,000,000  or  more.  In  the  1929 
figures  certain  adjustments  have 
lieen  made  to  eliminate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  methods  of  handling 
tenancy  and  interest  charges  in  the 
1929  study  and  to  make  the  1929 
figures  comparable  with  those  for 
1931  and  for  variety  chains. 

Table  1  discloses  what  many  may 
regard  as  a  surprising  similarity  in 
the  rates  of  gross  margin  for  the 
two  types  of  business.  In  both 


years  the  variety  chains  earned 
margins  slightly  smaller  in  per  cent 
of  sales  than  the  margins  for  de¬ 
partment  stores,  but  the  differences 
were  only  1.1  per  cent  of  sales  in 
1929  and  1.3  per  cent  in  1931.  As 
compensation  for  the  work  they  per¬ 
form,  therefore,  variety  chains  take 
almost  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar  as  do  department 
stores;  judging  by  percentages 
alone,  the  competitive  advantage  of 
variety  chains  appears  to  be  not 
great. 

In  total  expense  the  variety  chains 
apparently  are  much  better  situated 
than  the  department  stores,  the 
differences  in  favor  of  the  chains 
being  4.8  per  cent  of  sales  and  5.4 
per  cent  of  sales  in  the  two  years, 
respectively.  This  advantage  in  the 
rate  of  total  expense  was  secured 
primarily  in  the  items  of  pay  roll 
and  advertising.  Tenancy  costs 
were  distinctly  higher  in  per  cent  of 
sales  in  the  variety  chains,  as  were 
the  charges  for  taxes,  insurance, 
and  depreciation;  and  supplies  ex¬ 
pense,  surprisingly  enough,  was 
almost  as  large  a  percentage  of  sales 
as  in  department  stores. 

Because  of  their  lower  rates  of 
expense,  variety  chains  in  both  1929 
and  1931  earned  rates  of  net  profit 
and  net  gain  conspicuously  higher 
than  those  of  department  stores. 
The  average  rate  of  stock-turn, 
figured  on  beginning  and  ending  in¬ 
ventories  of  store  and  warehouse 
merchandise  combined,  was  higher 
for  variety  chains  than  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  the  amount  of 
difference  was  not  startling.  For 


Chart  1. 

Indices  of  Change  in 
Number  of  Stores, 
Sales,  and  Inventories 
for  14  Variety  Chains : 
1928—1931 
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Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

First — To  gauge  the  gross  margin 
^  Second — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  divisions 
A  Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600 
‘  department  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives 
analyses  of  operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn, 
percentage  of  markdown  and  net  profit. 
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Copies  of  the  complete  report  to  non-members .  3.50  each 
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10  to  100  copies . 25% 

100  copies  or  more  . 40% 
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Table  1 


Operating  Results  of  Variety  Chains:  1929  and  1931 
With  Data  for  Department  Stores  for  Comparison 

(Combined  Net  Sales  =  100%) 


Number  of  Chains  . 

Aggregate  Number  of  Stores  . 

Aggregate  Net  Sales  . 

Average  Net  Sales  per  Chain 
Average  Number  of  Stores  per  Chain 
Average  Sales  per  Store  . 


GROSS  MARGIN 


Salaries  and  Wages  . 

Tenancy  Costs  . 

Supplies  . 

Advertising  . 

Taxes.  Insurance,  and  Depreciation 
All  Other  . 


Total  Expnese  before  Interest 
Total  Interest  . 


TOTAL  EXPENSE  including  Interest 

NET  PROFIT  OR  LOSS  . 

Net  Other  Income  . 


NET  GAIN ;  Percentage  of  Net  Sales 
Precentage  of  Net  Worth 

Rate  of  Stock-turn  (times  a  year)  . 


Caricty 

Chains 

1929 

Department  Stores 
Tvith  Sales  of  More 
than  $2,000,000 
1929 

1  ’ariety 
Chains 

1931 

Department  Stores 
zvith  Sales  of  More 
than  $2,000,000 

1931 

24 

24 

1.897 

2.470 

$413,969,566 

$412,395,724 

17,248.732 

17.183.155 

79 

103 

$218,223 

$166,%2 

32.54% 

33.6% 

31.92% 

33.2% 

13.07% 

16.8% 

13.20% 

17.8% 

6.80 

4.15 

893 

5.4 

1.50 

1.65 

1.35 

1.7 

0.22 

3.45 

0.30 

3.9 

2.01 

1.45 

2.51 

1.65 

2.21 

3.00 

2.39 

3.35 

25.81% 

30.5% 

28.68% 

33.8% 

1.89 

2.0 

l.% 

2.2 

27.70% 

32.5% 

30.64% 

36.0% 

4.84 

1.1% 

1.28% 

t 

Loss  2.8% 

3.15 

3.1 

2.95 

3.8 

7.99% 

4.2% 

4.23% 

1.0% 

17.% 

8.5 

9.56 

2.0 

4.8 

4.2 

5.1 

4.4 

example,  the  rates  of  stock-turn  for 
the  chains  in  the  two  years  were 
only  1.14  and  1.16  times  as  high 
as  for  department  stores ;  whereas 
in  the  grocery  field  it  has  lieen  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  chains  enjoy  a  rate 
of  stock-turn  more  than  2.5  times  as 
high  as  the  rate  for  indejiendent 
wholesalers  and  retailers  combined. 

Changes  in  Results: 

1929-1931 

Of  interest  in  explaining  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  op¬ 
erating  results  of  variety  chains  Ini- 
tween  1929  and  1931  are  the  data 
given  in  Chart  1  (reprinted  from 
the  Bureau  bulletin)  which  show 
that,  although  variety  chains  main¬ 
tained  their  net  sales  volume  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  depression, 
they  did  so  by  increasing  the  num- 
l)er  of  stores  operated,  that  is, 
their  plant.  Presumably,  also,  the 
physical  volume  of  goods  handled 
was  larger.  During  this  period  the 
average  sales  per  store  fell  off  from 
around  90  per  cent  of  the  1928  fig¬ 
ure  to  around  70  per  cent,  or  % 
slightly  more  than  22  per  cent,  an 
amount  of  decline  almost  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  which  took  place 


during  the  same  period  in  the  retail 
l)riccs  of  department  store  goods. 
It  seems  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
during  the  years  1930  and  1931, 
variety  chains  held  their  physical 
volume  of  sales  per  store,  suffered 
a  decrease  in  dollar  sales  |x;r  store 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  (lecline  in 
prices,  held  up  their  aggregate  dollar 
net  sales  by  increasing  the  numl)er 
of  stores  operated,  and  suffered  a 
decline  in  profit  because  of  the 
higher  dollar  expenses  connected 
with  operating  the  larger  number  of 
stores. 

Other  figures  shown  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin  but  not  cited  here  indicate  that 
the  exj)enditures  or  charges  for 
tenancy,  light,  heat,  water,  jxjwer, 
and  depreciation  in  1931  for  the  24 
chains  were  sharjdy  larger  in  doll¬ 
ars  than  in  19^,  the  difference 
probably  reflecting  the  larger 
amount  of  plant  operated.  For  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages,  however,  the  24 
chains  spent  almost  exactly  the  same 
amount  in  dollars  in  1931  as  in 
1929,  indicating  either  that  the  in¬ 
creased  physical  volume  was  handled 
by  the  existing  staff  or  that  reduc¬ 
tions  in  wage  rates  were  almost  ex¬ 
actly  erjual  to  the  amount  of  addit¬ 
ional  labor  required  by  the  increased 


l)lant  and  physical  volume.  Since  it 
appears  that  the  new  physical  vol¬ 
ume  was  secured  to  a  large  degree 
in  newly  opened  stores,  presumably 
the  latter  supposition  is  nearer  to 
the  truth.  To  complete  the  picture 
it  may  l)e  added  that  all  ex|)enses 
other  than  those  connected  with 
personnel  or  plant  remained  about 
the  same  in  dollars  in  1931  as  in 
1929,  so  that  net  profit  declined  by 
approximately  the  amount  of  the 
increase  in  plant  costs. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  variety  chains  in  the 
early  years  of  the  depression  is  in¬ 
cluded  here  for  what  light  it  may 
give  department  store  executives  on 
the  points  of  similarity  and  differ¬ 
ence  l)etween  their  own  problems 
and  those  of  their  chain  variety 
competitors.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  a  department  store  which  en¬ 
larged  its  plant  progressively  in 
1930  and  1931,  and  which  was  able 
to  secure  the  added  sales  necessary 
to  keep  this  new  plant  reasonably 
well  occupied,  would  have  had  an 
experience  not  greatly  different 
from  that  reflected  in  the  composite 
figures  for  the  24  variety  chains 
and  just  described.  As  it  happened, 
{Continued  on  page  95) 
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Forthcoming  Studies  of  the 
Personnel  Group 

By  HELEN  R.  NORTON 
Manager,  Personnel  Group 


IN  the  near  future  the  Personnel 
Group  exi>ects  to  publish  reports 
of  several  studies  on  which  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Group’s  members 
have  been  working. 

Because  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  merchandise  information  giving 
in  simple,  usable  form  the  facts  that 
salespeople  need  to  have  at  their 
command  in  serving  customers,  the 
preparation  of  merchandise  manuals 
is  a  part  of  the  Group’s  permanent 
program.  A  manual  on  Glassware, 
China  and  Pottery  is  lieing  prepared 
by  Miss  Jessie  Stuart  of  the  Prince 
School  staff.  This  will  parallel 
“Merchandise  Training  in  the  Glove, 
Shoe  and  Handbag  Departments,” 
the  work  of  the  same  compiler, 
which  was  published  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  a  year  ago.  These  manuals 
are  of  value  not  only  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained,  but  also  for  the 
teaching  suggestions,  lesson  plans 
and  outlines  which  are  included. 
For  departmental  meetings,  whether 
conducted  by  buyer  or  training  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  teaching  material  is 
extremely  helpful. 


Building  An  Executive  Staff 


Employe  Attitudes  Studied 

That  the  personal  attitude  of 
salesclerks  has  a  marked  effect  on 
their  production  is  indisputable.  To 
a  great  extent  the  stores  themselves, 
through  their  policies  and  methods, 
are  responsible  for  these  attitudes. 
Several  hundred  representative 
salesclerks  have  been  questioned 
concerning  their  reactions  to  the 
employment  procedure,  initial  train¬ 
ing,  and  introduction  to  the  job. 
Their  opinions  also  have  been  asked 
regarding  methods  of  compensation 
and  their  value  as  incentives,  re¬ 
garding  promotional  opportunities, 
job  security,  and  interest  in  the  job 
itself. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor 
O.  P.  Robinson  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  answers  to  these  quest¬ 
ions  are  being  tabulated  and  inter¬ 
preted  and  will  be  presented  in  a 
study  on  tlie  effect  of  the  given  fac¬ 
tors  on  a  salesclerk’s  attitude  toward 
the  selling  job. 


This  Report  contains- 


Excellent  plans  for  the  training  of  potential  executives  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  report.  Also  many  suggestions  for  those  who 
conduct  meetings  of  executives. 


Stimulating  questions  on 


Merchandising  Policies 
Advertising  Policies 
Service  Policies 


A  helpful  outline  on  the  Technique  of  the  Department  Meeting 
is  included. 


Price  to  Members  $1.00  Price  to  Non-Members  $2.50 

Address;  Manager,  Personnel  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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nd  Practices 


Buyers  As  Teachers 

By  BESS  BLOODWORTH 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Namni  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N .  Y.,  and  Chairman,  Personnel  Group 


The  trend  toward  decentralization  of  training  has 
made  the  department  buyer  a  teacher  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  He  should  he  an  informing  teacher,  for  he 
knows  his  merchandise  and  the  reasons  why  he  bought 
it.  He  should  be  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  goods  he  has  bought.  He  should  he  a 
broad-minded  teacher,  receptive  to  the  comments,  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  of  the  members  of  his  depart¬ 
ment.  Sales])et)])le  are  usually  discerning  critics  and 
excellent  reporters.  What  wouldn’t  a  buyer  give  if  he 
could  listen  in  on  all  sales  conversations  and  hear  the 
frank  comments  of  the  customers  whose  demands  he 
strives  to  satisfy?  The  salesperson’s  report  is  almost 
as  good  as  the  private  wire,  yet  is  she  always  encour¬ 
aged  to  give  it?  To  help  buyers  to  hold  the  right  kind 
of  meetings  with  their  salespeople  we  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  bulletin : 

Buyer’s  Meetings  with  Salespeople 

Buyers  may  hold  meetings  with  their  salespeople  in 
regard  to  special  events  or  important  information 
whenever  necessary. 

Buyers  are  required  to  hold  merchandise  meetings 
with  their  salesforce  weekly.  These  meetings  are  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  constructive  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  to  salespeople  and  not  for  discussing  individual 
proeluction  or  making  statements  that  might  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  “call-down”  to  an  individual  or  to  the 
department. 

The  following  outline  can  lie  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  without  fear  of  meet¬ 
ings  f)ecoming  stale  and  monotonous  if  the  conference 
method  is  used  and  discussion  encouraged  in  contrast 
to  speech-making  and  oratorical  effort. 

Never  hold  a  meeting  without -giving  some  thought 
to  the  points  you  are  going  to  discuss.  Lack  of  prepar¬ 
ation  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure  of  any  project. 

OUTLINE  FOR  BUYERS’  WEEKLY 
MERCHANDISE  MEETING 

1.  New  Merchandise 

A.  Show  merchandise  to  salespeople. 

a.  What  is  it?  Name  material,  colors,  style, 
etc. 

b.  How  is  this  article  used?  Demonstrate  if 
possible. 

Style  Merchandise 
Where  w’ould  this  be  worn? 

Who  would  wear  it? 

What  would  be  worn  with  it? 

How  will  it  enhance  the  wearer? 

Other  Merchandise 

In  what  way  will  it  save  time,  energy, 
space  or  give  comfort  or  convenience  to 
its  owner? 

How  is  it  made?  (Useful  only  if  it  helps 
sell  the  item.) 


What  are  its  special  points  of  beauty  and 
appropriateness  ? 

Will  it  be  durable?  Caution  against  mis¬ 
use  of  word  “Guarantee,”  but  give 
points  of  serviceability,  hygienic  or  san¬ 
itary  qualities. 

B.  Have  salesjieople  examine  article  and  comment 
freely. 

Do  you  know  what  your  salespeople  think  of 
the  merchandise  you  buy? 

If  they  are  afraid  to  disagree  with  you,  you 
do  not  know  what  they  think  but  your 
customers  7inll. 

C.  Justify  the  jwice — Materials,  workmanship, 
newness  or  exclusiveness. 

Show  them  the  reason  for  the  price  compared 
to  something  less  expensive  and  something 
more  expensive. 

Are  your  people  appreciative  of  l)etter  mer¬ 
chandise  or  are  they  shy  of  everything 
above  the  low-priced  lines? 

Can  they  see  lieyond  their  owm  horizon  or  is 
their  valuation  of  merchandise  limited  by 
their  own  purchasing  power? 

2.  Discuss  New  Merchandise  Shown  At  Previous 

Meetings 

A.  Ask  salespeople  for  customers’  reactions  to  new 
items  or  styles. 

B.  If  the  new  merchandise  seems  to  have  met  with 
sales  resistance,  discuss  the  objection  frankly 
and  without  prejudice. 

C.  Some  salespeople  tend  always  to  sell  the  newest 
item  and  neglect  the  week-old  item.  Bring 
out  this  point  by  discussion  and  discourage  it. 

3.  Slow-Selling  Merchandise 

A.  Single  out  slow-selling  items  and  call  to  atten¬ 
tion  of  salespeople. 

B.  Find  out  how  much  has  been  sold  since  last 
meeting.  Is  it  priced  right? 

Remember  to  do  something  about  your  slow 
selling  merchandise — price  reductions  and 
P.M.’s  may  help  move  it. 

4.  Want  Slips 

A.  Discuss  want  slips  handed  in  since  last  meeting. 
Compliment  publicly  the  person  who  handecl  in 
the  most  constructive  ones. 

Advise  disposition  of  these  slips — Is  certain 
merchandise  on  order?  Is  it  inadvisable  to 
carry  certain  merchandise  called  for — What 
should  be  substituted? 

Take  for  granted  they  handled  the  situation 
intelligently,  and  inquire  what  the  custom¬ 
er’s  reaction  was  to  merchandise  substi¬ 
tuted  for  that  which  was  not  in  stock. 

(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


Executive  Rating 

By  ISABELLA  BRANDOW 

Director  of  Training, 

Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


Rating  is  not  a  new  idea 
although  it  may  be  a  new  word. 
Every  person  forms  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  every  other  person  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His 
opinions  are  based  on  his  own  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  standards  for 
behaviour.  His  attitude  toward  the 
person  he  meets,  his  favorable  or 
unfavorable  judgment  of  that  per¬ 
son,  reflects  his  own  personal 
standard.  In  the  same  way,  every 
employer  forms  an  opinion  of  every 
employee  that  will  affect  the  job 
security  of  the  employee.  He  has  a 
standard  for  a  job  performance 
against  which  he  measures  him — 
although  he  may  never  have  formu¬ 
lated  that  standard.  The  employee 
is  hired,  retained,  promoted,  or 
closed  out,  on  the  basis  of  his  super¬ 
ior’s  rating  or  opinion.  A  rating 
system  is  simply  a  method  of  re¬ 
cording  these  valuable  opinions ; 
opinions  which  are  valuable  to  the 
person  rated  and  to  the  person  rat¬ 
ing.  Of  ail  these  opinions,  none  are 
more  important  than  those  formed 
and  recorded  about  executives. 

Lord  &  Taylor's  System 

In  Lord  &  Taylor,  management 
has  established  a  system  for  record¬ 
ing  the  rating  of  executives.  This 
system  has  successfully  met  the 
need  of  management  for  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  executive  personnel.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  sixteen  years.  The 
system  operates  on  the  principle 
that  before  any  executive  is  hired, 
there  is  a  job  to  be  done  and  if  in 
addition  to  the  job  to  be  done  a 
standard  has  been  outlined,  any  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  worker’s  performance 
will  be  impersonal.  Thus,  at  Lord 
&  Taylor,  a  standard  of  perform¬ 
ance  has  been  established  against 
which  the  executive  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  at  set  periods  of  four  times  a 
year.  The  form  on  which  this  rat¬ 
ing  has  been  recorded  appears  on 
the  next  page. 

The  ten  qualities  used  were 
agreed  upon  by  management  and 
executives  as  being  the  qualities, 
the  possession  of  which,  to  some 


degree,  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  an  executive  job  in 
the  organization.  They  have  been 
defined  to  assure  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  in  their  interpreta¬ 
tion.  They  represent  the  qualities 
which,  if  attained  in  their  entirety, 
would  make  the  perfect  executive 
and  result  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
production. 

There  is  also  printed  on  this  form 
a  scale  for  judging  the  degree  to 
which  each  person  rated  demon¬ 
strates  the  possession  of  these  qual¬ 
ities.  Perfect  is  10;  excellent  is  8 
or  9;  good  is  6  or  7  and  so  on. 
Putting  10  at  the  head  of  the  scale 
as  a  symbol  of  perfection,  places  the 
goal  of  possible  attainment  just 
ahead  of  each  executive,  no  matter 
i'ow  excellent  he  or  she  may  be  in 
job  performance.  It  has  the  two¬ 
fold  result  of  stimulating  an  always 
increasing  effort  and  of  establishing 
a  perfect  standard,  consequently  an 
impersonal  .standard.  Executives 
are  not  compared  with  one  another. 
No  one  of  them  is  a  perfect  person. 
They  are  rated  impersonally, 
against  a  standard  of  perfection 
management  set  up  for  them. 

Rated  by  Immediate  Superior 

How  often  and  by  whom  is  this 
form,  this  inventory  of  persons, 
used?  All  executives  are  rated  four 
times  a  year.  They  are  rated  by 
their  immediate  superior.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  rates  the  Head  of  the 
Service,  Merchandise  and  Finance 
Divisions.  Each  of  these  Heads  in 
turn  rates  the  executive  immediate¬ 
ly  responsible  to  him  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  The  head  of  the 
Merchandise  Division,  for  instance, 
rates  the  Merchandise  Managers ; 
the  Merchandise  Managers  rate 
the  Buyers;  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers  and  the  Buyers  rate  the  As¬ 
sistant  Buyers. 

Each  person  who  is  responsible 
for  rating  has  observed  his  subor¬ 
dinate,  has  watched  his  reactions, 
studied  his  methods,  for  three 
months.  He  has  looked  for  the 
demonstration,  by  his  subordinate. 


of  the  possession  of  the  qualities  on 
the  rating  form.  He  has  imperson- 
alized  his  judgment  by  realizing  that 
a  lack  of  the  demonstration  of  one 
or  more  of  these  qualities  cloes 
not  necessarily  mean  a  lack  of 
possession  of  them.  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  reports  on  the  subordinate’s 
department — for  example,  service 
reports  on  the  non-executive  per¬ 
sonnel  of  that  department,  which 
will  influence  his  rating  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive.  All  such  material  helps 
to  establish  the  factual  basis  for 
the  rater’s  opinion,  always  re¬ 
membering  that  he  is  not  making 
comparisons  between  Buyers,  or 
Controllers,  or  Stylists,  but  a  com¬ 
parison  of  one  individual  with  the 
standard  of  perfection  for  his  job, 
established  in  the  rating  system. 

Opportunity  for  Discussion 

Any  executive  may  see  his  rating 
as  it  has  been  recorded.  He  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with 
his  immediate  superior  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  Through  this  interview,  he  is 
given  advice  about  developing  his 
good  qualities  and  correcting  his 
weaknesses.  If  he  feels  that  the 
rating  has  been  unfair,  he  is  given 
a  hearing.  For  example,  his  super¬ 
ior  may  have  rated  him  4  in  courage 
because  he  has  never  demonstrated 
courage  in  the  presence  of  his  su¬ 
perior.  He  may  feel  that  he  should 
have  an  8  in  courage ;  he  may  know 
that  he  is  a  very  courageous  person 
indeed  in  his  capacity  for  independ- 
{Continiied  on  page  90) 
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Ret  ailing  Problems 


Many  letters  come  to  Association 
Headquarters,  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  problems  which, 
we  feel  certain,  are  being  studied 
by  other  executives  in  member 
stores.  In  order  that  readers  of 
The  Bulletin  may  share  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  derived  from  the  replies, 
we  are  including  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  seem  of  most 
general  interest,  in  this  Forum 
section. — The  Editor. 


The  Question 
'  Box 


Wrapping  Merchandise 

Question 

Will  you  please  send  me  any  data  regarding  the  time 
it  should  take  an  inspector  to  wrap  various  kinds  of 
merchandise?  I  am  attempting  to  establish  production 
quotas  or  requirements  for  the  Inspection  Department. 

Answers 

The  following  information  concerning  this  problem 
was  obtained  from  member  stores. 

Store  No.  1 :  A  number  of  years  ago  we  made  some 
studies  of  the  time  taken  to  wrap  various  kinds  of 
merchandise  by  skilled  wrappers.  Then  we  tried  to 
classify  the  kinds  of  wraps  into  several  divisions.  A 
standard  day’s  work  of  a  set  number  of  points  was 
arranged.  Simple  wraps  earned  one  point  and  it  varied 
from  that  to  a  china  pack  earning  eight  points.  A  half 
cent  per  point  earned  over  the  day’s  quota  was  paid. 

This  plan  seemed  to  work  well  for  a  time  with  good 
supervision,  but  eventually  our  experience  brought  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  plan  along  other  lines. 

We  believe  a  centralized  wrapping  department  is  only 
good  when  you  have  exceeded  the  capacity  of  all  the 
decentralized  wrapping  desks.  Also  that  merchandise 
can  be  safely  carried  by  the  armful  from  too  busy  desks 
to  other  desks  not  so  busy  but  mix-ups  occur  if  trans¬ 
ported  in  bags  or  trunks  to  a  distant  central  wrap. 

We  believe  that  all  wrapper 5  should  also  be  trained 
as  cashiers,  which  permits  us  in  places  where  selling  is 
brisk  and  open  to  enable  a  salesperson  to  serve  more 
customers  without  carrying  a  cash  balance. 

Only  those  desks  absolutely  essential  are  manned, 
some  of  these  desks  in  ready-to-wear  have  facilities  for 
6  or  8  wrappers  and  we  do  not  open  a  new  overflow 
desk  until  all  these  desks  are  operating  at  maximum 
working  capacity,  which  is  maintained  by  transfer  of 
merchandise  from  overburdened  desks  to  others  with¬ 
out  sufficient  work  ahead. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  too  much  variation  in 
merchandise  to  successfully  set  time  standards  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  cashiering  function  also  enters  into  the 
picture.  Production  records  are  maintained,  however, 
and  the  section  sujjervisor  can  appraise  the  quality  and 
quantity  ability  of  both  regular  and  extra  help  without 
much  chance  of  coming  to  wrong  conclusions. 

The  result  of  our  present  methods  is  a  wrapping  and 
package  cost  which  in  comparison  with  a  number  of 
other  stores  is  very  favorable  to  us. 

Store  No.  2:  We  have  no  record  of  time  studies 
in  connection  with  wrapping,  although  we  have  made 
them  several  times  in  the  past.  However,  we  have  a 
bonus  system  for  packers  based  on  time  studies,  which 
might  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  consider  fair  pro¬ 


duction.  We  set  a  quota  of  3000  points  a  day  for 
packers  and  pay  a  l)onus  on  points  earned  over  quota. 
The  following  table  will  explain  the  system: 


Point 

Point 

Bonus  Above 

Merchandise 

Qttota 

Rate 

Packages 

Quota 

Drugs  . 

3000 

15 

200 

J^^per 

15  pts.  (pkg) 

Prepacks  . 

,  3000 

10 

300 

“ 

10  “ 

Housefurnishings, 

Toys,  Luggage 

3000 

25 

125 

25  “ 

China,  Lamps, 

Pictures,  Rugs, 

Silverv/are,  Art 

3000 

30 

100 

30  “ 

Barrels  . 

,  3000 

200 

15 

1(W  “ 

200  ‘‘  . 

This  system  applies  to  our  packing  room  employees, 
both  girls  and  men,  but  not  to  our  floor-cashier  wrap¬ 
pers.  The  men  work  longer  hours  sometimes  than  the 
girls  and  so  earn  a  larger  bonus.  However,  the  average 
l)onus  earned  seems  to  l)e  in  excess  of  eighty  cents  per 
person  per  day.  Perhaps  these  figures  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  production  standards. — H.R.N. 

Checking  Merchandise  Received 

Question 

To  what  extent  are  New  York  stores  checking  mer¬ 
chandise  received,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
receive  the  sizes  and  colors  that  they  ordered?  We  are 
not  referring  to  women’s  ready-to-wear,  but,  particu¬ 
larly,  to  underwear,  hosiery,  gloves  and  other  lines  of 
merchandise  that  are  sold  according  to  size  and  color. 
We  made  a  few  test  checks  in  our  store  and  find  that 
we  are  not  getting  the  sizes  that  we  order  and,  we  find 
that  we  are  not  getting  the  colors  that  we  order,  even  in 
ready-to-wear.  For  example,  we  ordered  a  quantity  of 
beige  coats  and  when  these  coats  were  received,  there 
were  five  different  shades  of  beige  in  the  lot  and  several 
of  these  shades  were  at  quite  some  variance  from  the 
correct  shade  of  beige,  but  still  were  billed  and  checked 
as  beige  coats.  As  a  result  of  our  experience,  we  have 
decided  to  do  a  little  research  work  and  we  should  like 
to  find  out  what  other  stores  are  doing  along  these  lines, 
and  we  shall  appreciate  any  information  you  may  fur¬ 
nish  us. 

Answer 

This  question  was  taken  up  and  fully  discussed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Metro|K)litan  Unit  of  the  Traffic  Group. 
In  New  York  stores  there  seems  to  be  no  uniform  pro¬ 
cedure.  For  instance,  among  the  stores  represented — 

In  Store  No.  1,  the  Receiving  DeiKirtment  did  check 
underwear,  hosierj’,  gloves,  etc.,  for  size  and  color,  but 
a  new  administration  recently  ordered  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  this  work. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Electrical  Merchandising  Activities 
of  Individual  Stores* 

By  DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON 

Executive  Secretary, 

Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 


Electrical  Merchandising  Activities  of  a  Large 
Department  Store 

TORE  “A”  is  located  in  a  middle  western  indus¬ 
trial  city  of  over  one  million  population.  Total 
retail  sales  in  this  city  are  approximately 
$800,000,000.  There  are  over  350,000  homes  receiving 
electrical  service.  Store  “A”  does  an  annual  business 
of  over  $15,000,000.  Of  this  amount  over  700,000  is  in 
electrical  household  appliances.  This  store  allots  4  per 
cent  of  its  total  publicity  appropriation  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  of  electrical  household  appliances. 
The  advertising  appropriation  is  divided  among  adver¬ 


tising  media  as  follows; 

Media  Per  Cent 

Newspapers  .  85 

Store  Display .  5 

Window  Display  .  2 

Electrical  Week  and  Other  Special  Events  2 

Telephone  .  2 

Billiards  .  2 

Miscellaneous  .  2 


*Reproduced  with  permission  of  "Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances,”  a 
report  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee. 


Store  “A”  does  not  engage  in  direct  selling  but  con¬ 
fines  its  activities  to  “inside-the-store”  selling.  Special 
sales  training  is  given  to  electrical  appliance  salesmen. 
A  separate  department  is  maintained  for  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  This  establishment  uses  store  facilities  for 
financing  consumers  and  servicing  appliances.  The  sales 
and  merchandising  figures  for  this  concern  are  given 
in  Table  1  below. 

i 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Sales 

As  a  per  cent  of  total  sales,  refrigerators  ranked 
first ;  washing  machines,  second ;  ironers,  third ;  and 
sewing  machines,  fourth.  Dollar  sales  are  not  available 
for  vacuum  cleaners,  but  in  unit  sales  they  lead,  with 
toasters,  second ;  washing  machines,  third ;  irons, 
fourth ;  and  refrigerators,  fifth.  Sewing  machines 
carry  the  highest  markup  (45  per  cent)  followed  by  a 
number  of  appliances  such  as  washing  machines,  dish 
washers,  fans  and  food  mixers  with  a  markup  of  40 
per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  of  markdowns  is 
found  in  washing  machines  and  ironers  and  the  lowest 
percentage  of  markdown,  in  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  toasters.  High  turnover  figures  are  re¬ 
ported  for  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and  ironers. 


Table  1 

SALES  AND  MERCHANDISING  FIGURES  OF  STORE  “A” 

or. 

Per  cent  Number  Most 


Appliances 

Sales 

of  Total 
Appliance 
Sales 

of 

Units 

Sold 

Popular 
Price 
by  Item 

Markup 

Mark¬ 

down 

Turn- 

oz*er 

Washing  Machines  . 

.  $185,000 

30.6 

2,205 

$  69.50 

40% 

6% 

15 

Dish  Washers . 

.  1.500 

.2 

14 

139.50 

40 

3 

1 

Cookers  and  Ranges  . 

.  9,300 

1.5 

95 

105.00 

40 

9 

Floor  Polishers  . 

.  508 

.1 

24 

29.50 

30 

_ 

4 

Ironers  . 

.  46.000 

7.6 

531 

99.50 

40 

2 

13 

Refrigerators  . 

.  250.000 

41.3 

1,370 

139.50 

33 

1 

17 

Sewing  Machines  . . 

.  31,000 

5.1 

533 

49.50 

45 

5 

8.5 

Vacuum  Sweepers  . 

.  . 

— 

4,000 

50.00 

_ 

1 

Air  Heaters  . 

.  1,100 

.2 

250 

3.95 

37 

3 

6 

Bridge  Lamps . 

.  1,500 

.2 

600 

1.98 

35 

3 

10 

Curling  Irons  . 

.  600 

.1 

660 

.95 

36 

2 

10 

Egg  Beaters  . 

.  563 

.1 

75 

7.50 

36 

5 

8 

Exercisers  . 

.  19.000 

3.1 

513 

35.00 

40 

6 

5 

Fans  . 

.  8.241 

1.4 

822 

5.95 

35 

3 

15.5 

Food  Mixers  . 

.  7.079 

1.2 

347 

19.50 

40 

2 

14 

Grills  . 

.  900 

.1 

% 

8.85 

40 

2 

10 

Hair  Driers  . 

.  925 

.2 

125 

9.00 

38 

1 

10 

Health  Lamps  . 

.  526 

.1 

114 

4.95 

36 

2 

5 

Ice  Cream  Freezers  . 

.  119 

* 

3 

_ 

32 

5 

2 

Irons  . . 

.  7.336 

1.2 

1,488 

3.95 

37 

2 

10 

Percolators  . 

.  4.650 

.8 

540 

7.95 

37 

3 

8 

Ranges  . 

.  10.000 

1.7 

95 

105.00 

27 

1 

Toasters  . 

.  11,750 

1.9 

2.350 

3.95 

38 

2 

11 

Vibrators  .  . 

.  306 

.1 

38 

5.50 

36 

1 

10 

Violet  Rav  Outfits  . 

.  152 

♦ 

12 

10.00 

38 

9 

Waffle  Irons  . 

.  7.284 

1.2 

924 

4.95 

37 

3 

9 

♦Less  than  .5  per  cent. 
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For  Retail  Executives,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Wholesalers,  Utilities,  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Executives. 

Merchandising  Eiectricai 
Appiiances 

is  developed  from  the  angle  of  the 
merchandiser.  Based  on  a  three  year 
study  it  contains  timely  facts  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  actual  experiences  of  those 
engaged  in  Electrical  Appliance  mer¬ 
chandising. 

“it  will  provide  a  working  manual  for 
the  operation  of  an  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  department” 

“it  should  be  read  by  every  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Executive” 

“the  chapters  on  Consumer  Demand 
throw  a  new  light  on  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  merchandising” 

“installment  sales,  service  and  guaran¬ 
tee  policies,  testing,  advertising,  and 
other  merchandising  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed” 

“this  book  takes  you  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  detail  .  .  .  every  one  who  is 
alert  to  present  day  trends  will  wel¬ 
come  this  book” 


The  First  Book  of  its  Kind 

MERCHANDISING 

ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

A  Constructive  Analysis  of  Electrical  Merchandising 
by  The  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 

This  timely  study: 

(1)  Gives  a  detailed  review  of  the 
factors  which  govern  consumer 
demand  for  electrical  appliances 

(2)  Discusses  the  technique  of  retail¬ 
ing  electrical  appliances,  giving 
concrete  figures  hy  appliance,  on 
markup,  markdown,  turnover, 
installment  sales,  and  service 
policies 

(3)  Shows  how  to  sell  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances — gives  a  complete  sales 
calendar  —  analyzes  headlines 
and  appeals — outside  selling 

(4)  Offers  a  thorough  review  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
merchandising  policies 

(5)  Presents  a  complete  analysis  of 
problems  of  trade  relations  and 
cooperation  as  they  relate  to 
electrical  appliance  merchandis¬ 
ing 


Leaders  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  have  made  this  work 
possible. 

Membership  of  Committee 
it  at  foUotet: 

D.  F.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Prcai- 
dent.  The  Fair,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  F.  Owens,  Vice-Cbairman, 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Oklahoma 
Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

R.  J.  Atkinson,  Past  President, 
National  Retail  Hardware 
Assn.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harry  F,  Cappel,  Past  President, 
National  Retail  Furniture 
Assn..  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lew  Hahn.  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  V., 
President  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  The  L.asalle 
and  Koch  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

B.  H.  Namm,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Groesbcck,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  President, 
New  York  Edison  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paul  S.  Clapp,  Vice-President, 
Columbia  Gas  &  Electric 
Coro.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  F.  Gilchrist,  Vice-President, 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


TURN  OVER  for  an  outline  of  information  this  book  contains  for  you 
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Name 


Address 


What  This  Book  Contains 
At  A  Glance 


l.  MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AN  ELECTRIC  AGE. 

A  detailed  analjriit  of  the  coniumer  demand  for  electrical  household 
appliances.  Factors  in  consumer  buying.  How  the  market  may  he 
extended  through  overcoming  sales  resistance  and  adjusting  merchandising 
policies  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumers.  Product  analysis.  Description 
of  electrical  household  appliances. 

II.  CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Selection  ef  dealers.  Direct  distribution.  Distribution  through  owned  or 
controlled  channels.  Terms  and  discounts.  Importance  of  Electrical  whole¬ 
salers.  Production  centers.  Exports  and  Imports  ef  Electrical  appliances. 
Retail  trade.  Kinds  and  typn  ef  retailers  engaged  in  electrical  appliance 
distribution.  Trends  in  retailing  electrical  appliances. 

m.  MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 

UTIUTIES. 

The  utility  as  a  pioneer  merchandiser.  Utility  leadership  in  cooperation 
and  promotion.  Problems  and  p^cies  of  utility  merchandising. 

IV.  MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 

HARDWARE  AND  FURNITURE  STORES. 

Advantages  of  hardware  and  furniture  store  in  merchandising  electrical 
appliances.  Growth  of  electrical  appliance  distribution  through  hardware 
and  furniture  stores.  Problems  and  policies  of  hardware  and  furniture  store 
merchandising  of  appliances. 

V.  DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING  OF  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES. 

Factors  in  growth  of  department  store  as  an  outlet  for  electrical  appliances. 
Advant^es  of  deparment  store  in  electrical  appliance  distribution.  Mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  Turnover.  Markup.  Markdown.  Fast  selling  items 
bjr  price  lines.  Leased  departments.  Future  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dising  of  appliances. 

VI.  ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION. 

The  use  of  media.  Budgeting  the  appropriation.  Advertising  and  sales 
calendar  for  appliances.  Appeals.  Headlines.  Timed  promotions.  Coordin¬ 
ation  of  selling  efforts.  Cooperative  advertising.  Displays.  Outside  selling. 
Sales  Training  for  Appliance  Salespeople.  Manufacturers  sales  promotion. 
Advertising  and  selling  efforts  of  wholesaler.  Pioneer  advertising. 

VII.  THE  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Consumer  education.  Organization  and  function  of  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  Merchandising  and  promotional  activities. 

VIII.  PRICE  AND  SERVICE  POLICIES. 

Methods  of  financing  consumers.  Facilities  for  consumer  financing.  Install¬ 
ment  selling.  Price  policies.  Service  and  guarantee  policies.  Cost  of 
servicing.  Reducing  number  of  service  calls.  Manufacturers  guarantee  and 
servicing. 

IX.  TESTING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  AS  A 
MERCHANDISING  PROBLEM. 

Need  for  testing.  Facilities  for  Testing.  Examples  of  Testing.  Advantages 
of  Testing.  Protection  of  Consumer. 

X.  TRADE  RELATIONS.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


To  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  COMMITTEE, 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  Merchandising  Electrical 

Appliances. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $ . 


MERCHANDISING 

ELEaRICAL 

APPLIANCES 


A  Report 
of  the 
Electrical 
Merchandising 
Joint 

Committee 


Prepared  by 
Kenneth  Dameron 


PRICE 

^4.00 

35%  discount  to 
members  of 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
N.  R.  H.  A. 

N.  R.  F.  A. 
Edison  Electric 
Institute 


300  pages 
125  tables 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


and  relatively  low  turnover  figures  for  dish  washers, 
ice  cream  freezers,  and  floor  scrapers. 

Although  sales  in  general  have  declined  in  this  store 
during  recent  months,  unit  sales  of  washing  machines, 
vacuum  sweejKTs,  and  refrigerators  have  increased. 

A  ('.uiiiparison  of  1931  and  1932  Sales  of 
Individual  Stores 

DeiKirtnient  store  sales  of  electrical  appliances  for 
1932  increased  in  some  stores  and  decreased  in  others. 
Unite  often  the  increase  was  due  to  a  more  intensive 
merchandising  ])romotion  or  to  the  stocking  of  addit¬ 
ional  ajjpliances.  Declines  in  electrical  appliance  sales 
were  for  the  most  i)art  comparable  to  declines  in  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  in  general. 

Store  “H,”  kxrated  in  a  large  middle  western  city, 
is  jK-Thaps  tyi>ical  of  this  e.xperience.  In  1931  electrical 
appliance  sales  of  this  store  were  approximately 
$420.0(X).  In  1932  they  were  $275,000,  a  decline  of 
slightly  over  34  i)er  cent.  In  1931  vacuum  sweepers 
led  in  dollar  sales,  washing  machines  were  second,  and 
refrigerators  were  third.  In  unit  sales,  vacuum  sweep¬ 
ers  were  first ;  irons,  second ;  and  washing  machines, 
third.  In  1932  the  same  items  showed  the  same  relative 
ixjsition,  except  the  unit  sales  of  toasters  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  irons.  The  greatest  declines  in  unit 
sales  came  in  vacuum  sweepers,  irons,  and  ironers. 
'I'here  was  scarcely  any  decline  in  the  sales  of  w'affle 
irons,  ])ercolators,  hot  plates,  and  fans.  There  were 
definite  increases  in  the  sales  of  toasters,  all  health 
appliances,  table  stoves,  hair  driers,  and  grills,  and  the 
.sales  of  food  mixers  more  than  doubled.  These  appli¬ 
ances  are  apjjarently  good  dejiression  items. 

This  stores  places  95  i^er  cent  of  its  advertising  in 
newsi)apers,  uses  outside  .salesmen  for  vacuum  sweep¬ 
ers,  and  merchandises  its  electrical  a])pliances  with 
house  furnishings. 

Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances  in 
Medium  Size«l  Stores 

The  merchandising  of  electrical  appliances  in  medi¬ 
um  sized  stores  affords  some  interesting  observations. 
Store  “C”  is  located  in  a  city  of  about  200,000  ])opula- 
tion,  containing  50,000  families  with  over  50,000  homes 
receiving  electrical  service.  Annual  sales  e.xceed 
$5,000,000.  Sales  in  electrical  apjdiances  are  approxi¬ 


mately  $150,000.  Individual  appliance  sales  as  a  per 
cent  of  total  appliance  sales  are  as  follows: 

Appliance  Per  Cent  of  Total 

Radios  .  23.9 

Lamps  and  Clocks  .  21.1 

Washing  Machines  and  Ironers..  13.2 

Refrigerators  .  4.3 

Vacuum  Sweepers  .  2.7 

Small  Appliances  .  34.8 

Omitting  radios,  irons  lead  in  unit  sales,  with  washing 
machines,  second  and  toa.sters,  third.  The  sales  of 
small  appliances  dominate  the  electrical  appliance  sales 
of  this  store. 

Store  “C”  uses  the  newspaper  for  70  per  cent  of  its 
advertising,  with  window  display,  store  displays,  and 
direct  mail  accounting  for  the  remaining  30  i)er  cent. 
Outside  salesmen  are  not  used  and  store  salesmen  re¬ 
ceive  special  training  in  appliance  salesmanship.  Appli¬ 
ances  are  merchandised  as  a  {xirt  of  the  house  furnish¬ 
ing  department.  This  store  is  able  to  finance  consumer 
purchases  of  appliances  and  to  take  care  of  necessary 
servicing. 

Store  “D”  located  in  a  larger  city  has  approximately 
t|ie  same  sales  volume  as  Store  “C.”  However,  its 
appliance  sales  are  less  than  those  of  Store  "C.”  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  appliance  department  is 
p  newer  department.  In  Store  “D”  appliances  are 
merchandised  as  a  separate  dei)artment,  canvassers  are 
used  for  vacuum  sweepers,  and  special  sales  training  is 
given  to  all  appliance  salesjjeople.  Seventy-five  i)er  cent 
of  the  advertising  appropriation  for  appliances  is 
allotted  to  newspapers  and  25  per  cent  to  window  dis¬ 
play.  Store  facilities  for  financing  and  servicing  are 
adequate.  An  analysis  of  sales  and  merchandising  fig¬ 
ures  is  given  in  Table  2. 

In  dollar  volume,  washing  machines  lead;  vacuum 
sweepers  are  second;  and  refrigerators,  third.  In  unit 
sales,  clocks,  irons,  waffle  irons,  washing  machines,  and 
vacuum  sweepers  are  most  iinix)rtant.  Clocks  and  curl¬ 
ing  irons  carry  the  highest  markup  and  the  markdown 
is  about  the  same  on  all  items.  All  large  appliances 
enjoy  a  high  turnover. 

Small  Store  Merchandising  of  Electrical  Apidiances 

Store  “E”  does  an  annual  business  of  less  than 
$600,000.  Its  electrical  appliance  sales  are  slightly  over 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


Table  2 

SALES  AND  MERCHANDISING  FIGURES  OF  STORE  “D ' 


Most 

Popular 

Price  Mark-  Tiiru- 

byltem  Markup  doivn  over 


Washing  Macliines  .  $25,000  37.7  300  $  r.8.00  W%  2%  6 

In.ners  2,000  3.0  20  UXI.OO  40  2  6 

Refrigerators  .  2.000  12.1  40  195.00  40  2  6 

V^aciium  Sweepers  .  20,000  ,30.2  300  69.50  20  —  10 

Clocks  .  3,000  4.5  1.000  l.(K)  45  3  4 

Curling  Irons  .  250  .4  200  1.00  45  2  4 

Hot  Plates  1,000  1.5  250  2.95  40  2  4 

Irons  .  2, .500  .3.8  800  1.98  40  2  4 

Percolators  .  1.000  1.5  250  3.98  40  2  4 

Toasters  1.000  1.5  2.50  2.98  40  2  4 

Waffle  Irons  .  2,500  3.8  500  3.95  40  2  4 


o 

A  ppliuiui's 


Sales 


or. 

Per  cent 
of  Total 
A  ppliance 
Sales 


Number 

of 

Units 

Sold 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
SAVE  MONEY  .  .  . 


and  cut  costs,  you  will  use  the  FREIGHT  BILL  AUDITING 
SERVICE  offered  to  members  of  the  Association. 

You  con  hove  your  freight  bills  audited  by  recognized  rote 
experts — the  best  that  con  be  hod — at  less  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  rote  charged  by  other  bureaus.  The  fee  is  40%  of 
the  actual  recoveries  mode;  no  recovery,  no  charge. 

Free  features  of  this  audit  service  would  pay  for  your 
trouble  many  times  over,  if  not  o  dime  were  collected 
on  the  freight  bills.  Rotes  vary  via  some  routes,  shippers 
often  cause  extra  expense  by  improper  packing,  marking 
or  routing.  This  is  oil  carefully  watched  in  the  course  of 
the  audit,  and  you  ore  told  of  oil  savings  that  con  be 
mode  in  your  annual  freight  bills.  This  service  is  given 
free  with  the  audit. 

It  is  only  reasonable  that  freight  tariff  experts,  who  spend 
all  their  time  on  rates  and  tariffs — who  have  the  benefit 
of  the  nation-wide  experience  of  hundreds  of  member 
stores — who  are  constantly  watchful  for  changes  in  rates 
— are  well  qualified  to  recover  your  overcharges. 

All  transportation  charges  on  your  bills  are  paid  by  us. 
You  ship  collect — freight  or  express — and  the  bills  are  re¬ 
turned  prepaid — promptly. 

Send  in  your  freight  bills  for  the  past  three  years,  address¬ 
ing  them  to: 

T.  P.  Scanlon,  Auditor 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service 

1608  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  sooner  you  send  your  bills,  the  sooner  you  will  receive 
the  railroad  checks  in  payment  of  errors  found. 
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Traffic  Group  News 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 

Mainufcr,  Traffic  (i'rouf> 


Aggregating;  Express  Shipments 

HE  Railway  Express  i\gency 
will  not  Ik-  permitted  to  change 
Kule  11,  ctnitained  in  (Jftkiai 
Express  Classilication  No.  31,  which 
change  would  have  made  it  unneces¬ 
sary  lor  member  stores  to  use  pack¬ 
ing  companies  or  their  New  Vork 
othces  to  aggregate  small  express 
shipments  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  the  cwt.  rate.  'Ibis 
change  would  have  brought  about 
a  large  savings  for  our  members. 

The  rule  was  filed  with  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  Decem- 
iK-r  10th,  1932,  and  on  December 
9th  was  suspended  on  the  protest 
of  the  Southeastern  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  the  National  New  York  Pack¬ 
ing  &  Shipping  Company,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  i’acking  &  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Garment  Center  Truck 
Owners’  Association. 

The  Association  took  an  active 
part  in  the  hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  presenting  through  several 
witnesses,  testimony  showing  that 
the  rule  would  be  beneficial  to  re¬ 
tailers,  manufacturers  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  Company  alike. 

The  Commission  decided  the  rule 
would  result  in  unlawful  discrimin¬ 
ation  and  prejudice  and  would  vio¬ 
late  certain  provisions  of  Sections  4 
and  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  ordered  the  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency  to  cancel  the 
proposed  cliange. 

New  Price  Marking  Pro<luel8 

An  erasable  marking  ribbon  and 
a  stamping  ink  for  cellophane,  glass 
or  metal,  have  just  been  announced. 

This  ribbon  is  used  like  an  or¬ 
dinary  stamp  pad  for  rubber  stamps 
and  is  mounted  on  a  device  with  two 
spools,  the  riblxin  lieing  reversed 
gradually  as  the  iuk  becomes  too 
light  for  use.  An  imijortant  feature 
is  that  rublKr  stamp  pricing  can  be 
done  rapidly,  but  the  prices  can  be 
removed  easily  and  completely  with 
one  or  two  strokes  of  art  gum.  The 
riblxin  is  esiiecially  adapted  for 
price-marking  gift  merchandise, 
IxMiks  or  otlier  Ixixed  or  wrapped 
articles  where  it  is  desirable  to  re¬ 
move  all  traces  of  prices  without 


marring  the  surface,  it  also  affords 
an  easy  way  of  repricing  articles  in 
case  of  general  price  clianges. 

A  number  of  large  New  York  de- 
liartnient  stores  have  already  adopt¬ 
ed  this  ribbon  with  gratifying  re¬ 
sults. 

The  stamping  ink  for  cellophane, 
glass  and  metal  is  called  ‘'Eiiaino” 
ink  and  is  suitable  for  pricing  or 
lalx-llmg  of  merchandise  vvrapjKd  in 
cellophane  either  plain  or  moisture- 
proof.  It  dries  in  a  minute  or  so 
and  will  not  be  injured  by  handling, 
but  can  be  removed  if  necessary, 
with  a  cloth  saturated  with  alcohol. 
4'his  also  applies  to  stamping  on 
glass  or  metal,  but  the  ink  cannot 
ne  removed  from  lacquered  or  var¬ 
nished  surfaces  without  injuring  the 
surface. 

This  ink  is  suitable  for  marking 
glassware,  all  kinds  of  kitchenware, 
tin  cans,  or  any  other  liard  surface 
where  ordinary  inks  do  not  hold, 
'riie  ink  is  applied  from  a  special 
felt  pad  which  is  reversible.  As  the 
pad  is  used,  the  ink  gradually  pene¬ 
trates  the  felt  and  collects  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pad;  then  the  felt  is 
turned  bottom  side  up.  This  can 
lie  done  several-  times  before  it  is 
necessary  to  reink  the  pad.  It  can 
also  lie  used  as  a  writing  ink,  using 
an  ordinary  fine  .'pointed  pen. 

Freight  Bill  Auditing  Service 

If  you  are  one  of  the  small  num- 
Ixr  of  stores  not  now  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  freight  bill  auditing 
service  located  at  the  following 
address,  we  would  appreciate  your 
giving  it  consideration ; 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation,  Freight  Bill  Audit¬ 
ing  Service,  1608  Milwaukee 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

This  service  provides  you  with  a 
very  efficient  audit  at  a  charge  of 
40  {)er  cent  of  the  refunds  collected 
and  this  charge  is  usually  less  than 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Send  your  freight  bills  by  freight 
or  express  collect — they  will  be 
audited  and  returned  to  you  within 
three  weeks — prepaid.  You  can  in¬ 
clude  freight  bills  as  far  back  as 
June,  1930. 


If  you  are  using  this  service, 
possibly  it  is  time  for  you  to  send 
us  another  batch  of  freight  bills  for 
auditing. 

Cellophane  utid  Hoaiery 

riiere  lias  been  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  among  receiving  managers 
of  member  stores  regarding  the  use 
of  cellopliane  by  hosiery  manufac¬ 
turers. 

The  discussion  has  centered  about 
manufacturers  using  this  material 
as  an  outside  wrapper  of  hosiery 
lio.xes  containing  several  pairs  of 
hosiery.  In  order  to  price  mark  the 
merchandise,  it  is  necessary  to  tear 
off  the  cellophane  and  it  is  thrown 
away.  W’hen  used  in  this  manner,  it 
apparently  serves  no  purpose  and  is 
a  needless  expense  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  as  far  as  stores  are 
concerned  it  slows  up  the  marking 
of  the  hosiery.  You  may  want  to 
give  this  information  to  your  hos¬ 
iery  manufacturers  who  are  using 
this  method. 

C’ellophane  is  also  used  as  an 
inner  unsealed  wrap  for  several 
pairs  of  hosiery  and  manufacturers 
state  this  tyjie  of  jiacking  prevents 
the  hosiery  from  wrinkling  while  in 
transit. 

The  third  method  is  that  each  jiair 
of  hosiery  or  two  or  three  pairs  are 
enclosed  in  neat  cellonhane  packages 
and  sold  to  customers  without  the 
wrapping  being  disturlied.  When 
this  method  is  used,  the  Receiving 
Department  merely  applies  a  label 
containing  the  necessary  price  mark¬ 
ing  information  to  the  outside  of 
the  jiackage.  The  hosiery  is  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  newspapers  as  “Humi¬ 
dor  Packed.”  Here,  cellophane 
really  serves  its  purpose  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  understanding,  promo¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  have  met  with 
success.  Possibly  you  would  like  to 
bring  this  idea  to  the  attention  of 
your  Merchandising  Division. 

State  Legislation  Affecting 
Motor  Trucks 

The  National  Highway  Users 
Conference  report  that  provisions 
for  more  drastic  regulation  and  the 
fixing  of  rates  for  contract  and 
common  carriers  by  motor  truck 
have  lieen  defeated  in  a  majority  of 
the  state  legislatures  in  which  they 
were  offered  this  year. 

Oregon  is  the  sole  state  to  join 
the  ranks  of  those  with  drastic  laws 
for  the  regidation  and  fixing  of 
rates  for  motor  trucks  engaged  in 
commercial  hauling,  although  pro¬ 
visions  in  similar  existing  laws  in 
Arizona  and  Indiana  were  extended 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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Merchandise  Testing 


Spend  the  Store’s  Money  As  If  It 
Were  Your  Own 


BY  JOHN  A.  SPOONER 

AlercliaiuJisiuy  Director, 
The  yiscose  Company 


The  oldest  and  one  of  the  finest 
advertising  agencies  in  the 
country  has  a  slogan  which  has 
always  appealed  to  me,  here  it  is : 
“Spend  the  advertiser’s  money  as 
if  it  were  your  own.” 

It  occurred  to  me,  judging  from 
the  type  of  rayon  merchandise  1 
have  seen  in  some  stores,  that  a 
good  many  rayon  buyers  could 
(earn  a  lot  from  this  good  old 
slogan  and,  hy  adopting  it  for  their 
jarticular  store,  could  not  ojily  in¬ 
crease  their  own  efficiency  as  buyers 
but  could  insure  the  prestige  of  the 
store  as  well. 

Buyers  Knew  Textiles 
Many  years  ago  I  used  to  sell 
cotton  piece  goods  to  jobbers  in 
New  York  City'  and  New  York 
York  State.  Later,  when  the  ix)licy 
of  my  comixiny  was  changetl,  1  also 
sold  direct  to  a  selected  list  of  de- 
l)artment  stores  and  calletl  on  piece 
g«xjds  buyers  in  those  institutions. 
In  those  days  the  salesman  had  to 
know  his  “.stuff”  or  he  was  lost, 
l)ecause  the  buyer  knew  his  and 
there  was  no  way  you  could  tell  a 
l)uyer  that  the  cloth  was  such  and 
such  or  it  would  do  thus  and  so  and 
get  away  w'ith  it,  if  they  were  not 
the  true  facts  of  the  case.  For  in¬ 
stance,  after  projHjrly  intrcxlucing 
myself  to  the  type  of  buyer  1  am 
referring  to,  1  would  lx;  asked: 

No.  1 — What  kind  of  cotton  is 
in  these  gixxls:  American  or 
Egyptian :  comlxxl  or  carded  ? 
No.  2 — What  is  the  construction 
of  your  cloth? 

(.\t  this  jxjint  1  should  like  to 
state  that  after  informing  him  just 
what  the  count  was,  the  buyer,  not 
lieing  satisfied  with  my  word,  would 
whisk  out  his  little  old  counting 
glass  and  pick  and  delilxirately  pro¬ 
ceed  to  verify  my  statement.  How 
many  buyers  today,  even  know 
what  a  counting  glass  looks  like, 
let  alone  how  to  use  one?) 

No.  3 — Will  it  wash? 

No.  'I — Are  these  colors  fast  to 
wa.shing ;  sunlight ;  etc.  ? 

No.  5— Is  it  a  yarn  dyed  fabric 
or  dyed  in  the  piece? 

At  about  this  stage,  if  I  had  sat¬ 
isfied  Mr.  Buyer  that  our  goods 


were  all  I  claimed  them  to  be,  he 
would  ask:  “What  is  the  price?” 

But,  today,  speaking  specifically 
of  rayon  buyers,  the  first  question 
that  is  generally  asked  is  “What’s 
the  price?”  and  if  that  seems  to  be 
in  line  and  the  fabric  looks  and 
feels  good  to  the  buyer  it  is  pur¬ 
chased  then  and  there  without  any 
further  ado. 


Retailers,  in  years  to  ruine,  will 
read  with  curiosity  of  the  days  when 
merchandise  was  bought  and  sold 
without  being  thoroughly  tested, 
just  as  we,  today,  read  of  the  time 
when  there  were  no  uniform  prices 
for  goods  and  each  customer  haggled 
with  the  merchant. 

Scientific  merchandising,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  haphazard  and  uneconomic 
methods,  includes  as  one  of  its  basic 
factors  the  testing  of  goods  to  be 
handled  by  a  store.  Particularly  in 
the  textile  held,  recognition  of  the 
value  of  guarantees  has  increased 
during  this  chaotic  period. 


What  a  pity  the  buyer  is  not 
better  informed!  Lady  Luck  either 
smiles  txi  this  tyjx;  of  buyer  or  the 
Adjustment  Department  has  plenty 
of  work  cut  out  for  it. 

If  you.  as  a  rayon  buyer,  were 
aware  that  you  could  ])urcha.se  a 
st(x:k  on  the  New  York  Exchange 
that  would  go  uj)  rather  than  g<i 
down ;  if  you  further  knew  that  you 
could  purchase  a  good  bond  that 
would  yield  a  guaranteed  yearly 
interest  of  5  ix;r  cent  continually : 
would  you  be  interested? 

Now,  what  about  buying  rayon 
merchandise?  Do  you  give  the 
same  thought  and  consideration  to 
an  investment  of  this  kind  that  you 
give  to  the  purchase  of  a  sttx'k  or 
a  bond?  I  lK?lieve  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rayon 
buyers  are  not  absolutely  sure  that 
the  merchandise  they  purchase,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  “at  a  price.”  is  the 
type  of  merchandise  that  will  re¬ 
present  a  markup  instead  of  a  mark¬ 
down.  Now,  if  the  buyer  of  rayon 
merchandise  could  tell  at  a  glance, 
or  by  the  feel  of  the  cloth,  that  it 


would  wash,  that  it  would  not 
shrink,  and  that  the  colors  were 
fast — wUat  a  tremendous  hazard 
would  be-  eliminated  in  the  buying 
of  all  articles  made  of  rayon. 

To  meet  this  plan  we  worked  out 
a  merchandising  plan,  which  has 
been  in  oix;ration  over  two  years, 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  these  un¬ 
certainties.  We  have  felt  that 
Mister  or  Miss  Rayon  Buyer  would 
be  interested  if  the  salesman  repre¬ 
senting  a  manufacturer  of  piece 
goods  or  dresses,  instead  of  using 
the  old  hackneyed  phrase  “Our  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  i)est  because  we 
make  it,”  used  this  api)roach : 
“Mister  or  Miss  Rayon  Buyer,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  we  know  or  could 
say  about  our  merchandise,  here  is 
a  laboratory  report  showing  tests 
made  by  an  impartial  organization, 
stating  the  consumer  wearing  (|uali- 
ties  of  our  merchandise.”  'I'hrough 
this  approach  the  rayon  buyer 
would  receive  the  inside  stt>ry  of 
the  merchandise  he  was  buying,  in¬ 
cluding  such  information  as  tensile 
strength  (wet  and  dry),  tyjx;  of 
fibre  in  the  cloth,  whether  the  cloth 
or  gannent  will  wash  or  should  only 
be  dry  cleaned.  The  buyer  wcnild 
also  learn  the  shrinkage,  if  any.  t)f 
the  warp  and  filling  in  laundering, 
and  the  color  fastness  to  sunlight, 
lK*rspiration,  washing  and  dry  clean- 

... 

This  is  imjxjrtant  information 
that  every  buyer  should  know  about 
the  rayon  merchandise  he  or  she 
buys.  But,  naturally,  the  buyer  may 
ask,  “How  are  we  to  obtain  this  in¬ 
formation  when  we  have  no  labora¬ 
tory  of  our  own  to  do  the  testing 
and  it  is  far  too  costly  to  enqdoy 
an  outside  organization  to  do  the 
testing  for  us?”  Fortunately  in  the 
case  of  our  merchandise,  testing  by 
the  store  is  not  necessary  because 
thr«)ugh  our  jdan  we  have  made  it 
l)ossible  for  rayon  buyers  to  pur¬ 
chase  merchandise  that  has  been 
subjected  to  all  these  laboratory 
tests  for  cotisumer  wearing  (|uali- 
ties.  Many  of  the  largest  and  most 
pn)gressive  converters  and  manu¬ 
facturers  are  today  o]K?rating  under 
licensed  agreement  with  our  com¬ 
pany  whereby  their  merchatulise  has 
Iteen  tested  and  a])proved  through 
tests  made  by  the  Better  Fabrics 
'resting  Bureau,  the  official  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
GcmxIs  .'\ss(K'iation.  By  buying  and 
featuring  merchandise  from  manu¬ 
facturers  oiKTating  in  this  way,  you 
are  nf)t  six'culating  with  a  shaky 
market,  but  are  buying  soundly  and 
investing  the  store’s  money  with 
maximum  of  securitv. 
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Merchandising 


What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Hosiery 
Departments? 

By  ALKXANDER  PROPPKR* 

Manat/cr,  Xc7v  York  Office, 

Minnlcl  liras. 


The  (luestion  is  asked,  “What  is 
necessary  today  for  basement 
hosiery  departments  to  do,  in 
order  to  offset  the  present  day  ui)- 
stairs  operations?”  My  answer  to 
this  (jnestion  is,  "They  cannot  do 
anything.”  It  is  not  within  their 
l)rovince.  Whatever  can  he  done  to 
cliange  the  present  condition  must 
l)e  done  by  the  upstairs  division,  and 
c( distant  plugging  and  harping  cni 
this  ([uestiidi  by  the  basement,  to¬ 
day,  will  eventually  lK*ar  fruit  in  the 
upstairs  department. 

Women’s  hosiery,  you  will  all 
agree,  is  more  or  less  a  blind  article, 
and  how  many  of  us,  or  what  ^ler- 
cent.'ige  of  our  customers  really  can 
ditferentiate  and  know,  when  they 
pick  up  a  hose,  that  it  is  a  certain 
guage,  a  certain  thread,  and  has  so 
many  courses,  and  is  such  and  such 
a  grade  of  silk?  How  many  of  our 
customers  know  the  technical  terms 
of  guage,  thread,  course,  etc.?  .Ml 
they  want  to  know  when  they  ])ick 
uj)  a  iiose  is,  how  does  it  look  and 
how  does  it  wear?  All  they  care 
about  it  is,  does  it  give  satisfaction 
and  is  the  price  right — and  by  right 
I  do  not  mean  at  a  price  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  satisfaction 
they  desire. 

A  Successful  Departincnt 

What  do  we  consider  a  successful 
hosiery  department?  It  it  not  only 
one  that  makes  money  but  (die  that 
attains  a  reputation  for  (piality  mer¬ 
chandise,  so  that  w'henever  iieojile 
think  of  hosiery,  they  think  of  the 
store  where  they  have  obtained  the 
hose  that  gave  them  this  satisfac- 
ti(di.  Why  is  it  that,  in  Iiosiery, 
there  has  iieen  less  customer  resist¬ 
ance  towards  nationally  advertised 
or  branded  merchandise,  as  against 
unbranded  merchandise?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  branded  merchandise,  (and 
now  I’m  only  talking  about  success¬ 
ful  brands)  have  at  all  times  been 
put  out  to  the  consumer  in  one 
specification,  and  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  change  here  and  there 

*DeHvcrc<i  at  the  Basement  Manager's  Group 
Meeting.  April  26,  1933. 


in  style,  the  same  style  and  style 
numbers  have  not  deviated  one  iota 
frcdii  the  original  constructicdi,  and 
the  customer  is  assured  that  whether 
she  buys  the  hose  today  or  six 
nudiths  from  now,  she  will  get  the 
same  construction  at  all  times? 


T  RE1JE\  E  ihal  a  set  of 
^  standards  for  the  elimination, 
by  inspeetion,  of  all  seronds 
should  be  arranfiied,  and  that 
hosiery  buyers  should  not  buy 
from  mills  that  do  not  stamp 
their  seeonds  us  sueh  or  rail 
them  irregulars,  imperfects  or 
whatever  term  is  descriptive. 
If  buyers  of  the  better  hosiery 
departments  would  refrain  from 
purchasiiif;  from  such  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  latter  would  stamp 
their  seconds  and  soon  all  the 
manufacturers  would  be  brought 
into  line.  Some  manufacturers 
claim  that  they  refrain  from 
stampiiift  hosiery  as  seronds, 
due  to  the  pressure  from  care¬ 
less  buyers. 

The  customer’s  interest  would 
be  served  best,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  store  and  the  hosiery 
department  strengthened,  if  the 
store  insists  upon  seronds  beiiif' 
marked  as  such,  and  also,  by 
establishini;  this  practice,  the 
cheap  prire-4'uttin|c  manufactur¬ 
er  would  find  it  no  lonfter 
profitable  to  operate  on  that 
basis. 

VICTOR  D.  ZIMIXSKY. 
Divisional  Merchandise  .Man- 
aficr,  Tranklin  .Simon  &  Co., 
and  Chairman,  Mcrchandis- 
iiifl  Division. 


How  often  do  we  hear  wotiieti  say 
to  one  another  “Where  do  yoti  get 
yoitr  stockings?”,  and  if  they  do  not 
answer  by  giving  a  branded  name, 
they  will  say  at  so  and  so’s,  atul  why 
do  they  say  it — simply  becaitse  every 
time  they  go  in  and  bny  a  jiair  of 
stockings,  they  are  not  shown  some¬ 
thing  different,  but  get  the  same 
stocking  which  they  are  used  to 
having,  and  which  has  given  satis¬ 
factory  wear.  ' 

Now  it  is  our  prolilem  to  give  her 
at  all  times  the  same  type  of  hose 


she  got  originally  and  not  change 
the  standard  of  (juality.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  very  easy  to  cut 
hosiery  down  to  a  price,  and  this 
I’d  like  to  emphasize,  lyecause  that 
is  all  we  have  l)een  doing  in  the  past, 
cutting  it  down  to  a  price.  Any 
manufacturer,  unknown  to  us  or  to 
anybody,  can  easily  take  something 
out  of  a  hose,  that  we  don’t  know 
has  Iteen  taken  out  until  we  find 
that  the  customer  is  dissatisfied,  and 
that  something  has  marred  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  hose.  Courses 
can  l)e  dropped,  inferior  silk  can  be 
nsed,  threads  can  l)e  tightened  and 
other  small  manufacturing  qualities 
that  are  not  discernable  to  the  naked 
eye  can  l)e  cheapened.  Here  it  is 
essential,  again  T  say,  to  keep  up  at 
:dl  times  the  (juality  of  hose  that 
we  are  going  to  carry. 

Have  Definite  Specifications 

Now,  how  can  we  do  it?  There 
is  only  one  way.  Have  definite 
sjjccifications  of  manufacture  in 
various  price  lines,  that  you  feel  will 
give  the  customer  satisfaction  at  all 
times.  After  you  have  set  uj)  these 
sj)ecifications,  choose  only  those  re¬ 
sources  that  you  think  will  live  np 
1o  such  sj)ecifications  in  every  detail, 
and  jday,  and  continue  to  play, 
these  resources  in  preference  to 
others.  Do  not  let  your  buyers 
change  these  resources  every  trip 
they  make,  simply  l)ecause  some- 
ImkIv  offers  them  something  at  5  or 
10  cents  less,  but  see  that  they  keep 
running  the  same  strK'king  in  the 
.same  numl)ers  which  have  I)een 
found  to  be  good  sellers,  and  to 
meet  your  customers’  demands. 

When  you  are  after  a  definite 
hosiery  promotion,  instead  of  going 
out  and  lowering  the  standard  of 
(juality  of  hosiery,  just  to  meet  a 
definite  jirice,  would  it  not  l)e  more 
j»rofitable  and  lietter  to  sell  your 
running  numl)ers  (tf  .stockings  that 
you  are  carrying  in  a  higher  unit, 
at  a  lower  price,  even  though  it 
might  mean  at  times  sacrificing  a 
little  of  yonr  markup?  Is  it  not 
easier  if  you  jilan  promotions  from 
time  to  time,  to  work  with  your 
regular  resources,  who  may  give 
you  a  concession  just  for  your  pro¬ 
motion.  than  to  go  out  and  buy  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise  and  endanger 
the  good  will  of  your  department? 
Is  it  not  better  to  have  as  few  re¬ 
sources  as  fxissible  and  to  know 
that  you  are  getting  a  definite  con¬ 
struction  in  your  stfxrking,  that  will 
eventually  tell  in  your  sales? 

Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  your 
upstairs  department,  in  order  to 
meet  so  called  illegitimate  compe- 
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tition  of  stores  selling  inferior  mer¬ 
chandise,  were  forced  to  take  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  stocking?  This  I 
think  is  one  of  the  salient  points  of 
my  argument,  and  I  believe  should 
be  watched.  I  think  you  can  get  a 
legitimate  markup  if  you  follow  the 
plan  and  have  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  in  your  price  lines,  limiting 
the  resources  in  each  price  line,  and 
choosing  only  those  manufacturers 
you  feel  will  give  you  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  fits  those  specifications  and 
price  lines. 

How  to  Sell  More  Hosiery 

How  can  the  basement  depart¬ 
ment  sell  more  hosiery? 

(a)  Discourage  upstairs  departments 
from  promoting  prices  of  per¬ 
fect  hose  frf)m  so-called  illegit¬ 
imate  manufacturers. 

(b)  Get  manufacturers  to  live  up  to 
standards  of  specifications  and 
quality.  This  alone  will  prevent 
them  from  offering  merchan¬ 
dise,  so  called  perfect,  at  a  price 
which  will  enable  the  upstairs 
and  their  competitors  to  sell  at 
a  price  rightfully  confined  to 
the  hasement. 

(c)  Attempt  to  sell  branded  irregu¬ 
lars.  This  can  be  done  by  set¬ 
ting  up  separate  brandetl  de¬ 
partments  and  is  a  possibility, 
as  manufacturers  of  brand^ 
merchandise  have  had  trouble 
in  the  past  in  disposing  of  their 
irregulars. 

(d)  Do  not  buy  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  do  not  stamp  their  ir¬ 
regulars  and  sub-standards  as 
such. 

(e)  Attempt  to  make  a  deal  with 
your  upstairs  department  so 
that  the  basement  can  buy  their 
irregulars  from  the  same  re¬ 
sources  that  the  tipstairs  buy 
from.  This  will  enable  vou  to 
concentrate  on  your  resources 
and  to  get  a  better  deal  from 
these  resources.  In  other 
words,  the  liasement  will  then 
be  carrying  the  irregulars  of  a 
stock  which  has  been  proven 
successful  as  a  first  in  main 
floor  departments. 

(f)  For  the  present  confine  all 
irregulars  and  seconds  to  base¬ 
ment  operations,  but  T  do  not 
mean  here  that  the  basement 
should  only  sell  irregulars  and 
sub-standards.  There  should 
be  a  small  section  in  the  hase¬ 
ment  carr^’ing  perfects  in  var¬ 
ious  price  lines,  in  addition  to 


the  imj)erfects.  Feature  and 
play,  in  a  fairly  large  way, 
seamless  hosiery  at  prices  con¬ 
sistent  with  go^  quality. 

(g)  Discourage  cheap  hose  in  the 
uf)stairs  departments,  and  have 
them  strive  to  make  women 
again  “good  hosiery”  conscious. 
Try  and  get  them  to  discon¬ 
tinue  cheap  hosiery  in  their  de¬ 
partment,  as  it  is  imiKtssible  to 
give  a  perfect  quality  and 
standard  hose  at  prices  they  are 
now  featuring.  Here  the  ex¬ 
cuse  will  be  given  that  compet¬ 
itors  sell  cheap  hosiery,  but 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do 
so  if  the  larger  stores  forced 
rigid  inspection  and  specifica¬ 
tions  from  manufacturers. 

This  will  compel  mills  to  make 
hosiery  that  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  79  cents,  even  under  pres¬ 
ent  market  conditions.  This  would 
then  enable  a  large  differential  be¬ 
tween  first  and  seconds  in  the 
wholesale  market,  which  df)es  not 
exist  today,  and  the  lasement  could 
then  sell  profitably,  at  49  cents,  the 
irregulars  and  seconds  of  the  79 
cent  quality  and  get  a  good  markup 
and  still  cater  to  those  people  who 
only  want  to  pay  50  cents  or  less 
for  hosiery. 

Seconds  Sold  As  Firsts 

Do  you  realize  tliat  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  irregulars  and  seconds 
in  the  market  to<lay.  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  mills  are  grading  an<l  sell¬ 
ing  them  as  firsts?  Hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  produce  and  give 
first  class  merchandise  at  the  prices 
they  are  now  selling  them  for.  if 
they  grade  their  products  thor¬ 
oughly. 

I^t  me  define  here  the  difference 
between  i)erfect.  irregular,  seconds, 
and  menders.  Perfect  hose  in  my 
estimation  are  those  which  rigidly 
live  up  to  exact  sj^ecifications  of 
construction  and  which  are  thor¬ 
oughly  inspected.  Of  course,  here, 
it  depends  on  the  ty|)e  of  mill  you 
are  buying  from,  as  to  their  inspec¬ 
tions.  This  cannot  l)e  checked  by 
you.  Irregulars,  are  hose  which  by 
rigid  insi>ection.  deviate  in  some  re- 
si)ect  or  other  but  not  materially, 
from  those  s|)ecifications  contained 
or  classifie<l  as  firsts,  and  which  do 
not  in  any  shape  mar  the  wearing 
qualities  of  the  hose.  For  instance, 
such  irregularities  as  shade,  poor 
dye  or  length.  Seconds  can  lie  class¬ 
ified  practically  as  thirds,  wherein 
there  is  a  difierential  from  the  rigid 
inspections,  which  >-  some  wav 
might  mar  the  wearing  qualities  of 


the  hose.  Then  you  have  the  mend¬ 
ers,  which  are  really  throw  outs  re¬ 
sewn,  and_  which  are  not  to  be  iden¬ 
tified  witVj  any  of  the  other  three. 

One  of  the  largest  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturers  gave  me  his  costs  here 
recently,  when  asked  how  he  di<l  it. 
For  45  guage,  4  threail  hosiery  he 
said  it  took  the  following: — S)  oz. 
of  silk,  7  of  which  were  for  the 
legging  and  2  ounces  for  the  welt, 
at  the  current  market  price — which 
was  then  $l.fi0.  His  lalior  under 
present  scale  (and  this  is  not  Union 
labor,  liecause  if  Union  lalmr  were 
used  it  would  lie  much  more)  cost 
him : — 


legging  operation  $.45 
footing  "  .  .18 

l(Miping  “  ,  .16 

topping  “  .15 

seaming  “  .05 


Total  of  W  cents  for  labor 

Finishing,  repairing, 
boxing  and  examining  .sO  cents 

Allowance  for  seconds  15  " 

Commissions  5  “ 

Overhead  30  “ 


This  means  an  actual  total  of 
$3.59.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  these 
goods  are  being  sold  in  the  market 
for  $3.75  less  2  per  cent,  or  $.3.f)7)l 
net.  Now  how  can  it  lie  done?  This 
manufacturer  I  know,  in  giving  me 
his  costs,  stated  thtit  all  he  has  is  5 
jK'r  cent  seconds.  Just  imagine,  in 
his  cost  figures,  he  allows  only  15 
cents  or  less  than  5  {ler  cent  jHissi- 
ble  seconds.  This  is  absolutely  im- 
ixissible.  There  must  l»e  more  than 
5  jier  cent  seconds;  jierhaps  with 
his  kind  of  ins|)ection  that  is  all  he 
has,  but  is  this  the  insiiection  we 
want  to  run  a  successful  hosiery 
<leiiartment  ? 


Raw  Silk  Prices 


I  do  not  Ixdievc  that  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  go<Kl  stockings  and  sell  them  at 
this  price.  It  is  also  a  fact,  and  we 
all  know  it.  that  the  price  of  raw 
silk  has  come  down  considerably, 
that  Japan  is  not  grading  its  silks 
so  carefully  and.  liecause  of  this, 
the  |K)or  grading  of  silk  is  surely 
resiKinsible  for  more  than  5  per  cent 
seconds  as  claimed  herein. 

Newsjiaper  quotations  of  raw  silk 
to  the  ordinary  layman  not  verse<l 
in  the  manufacture  of  hosier\-.  are 
always  misleading.  Grades  of  silk 
fro;n  market  quotations  are  not  cor¬ 
rect  and  cannot  lie  used  as  a  lasis 
for  hosiery  costs.  Present  quota- 
ns  of  $1.40  might  cost  the  manu¬ 
facturer  as  high  as  $2.00  liefore  he 
^ts  through.  This  includes  throw¬ 
ing.  etc.  Therefore.  I  say.  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  forced  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  differential  lietween  firsts 
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anrl  seconds  or  irregulars  of  hosiery. 
The  manufacturers  themselves  are 
not  sufficiently  organized  to  combat 
this  and  I  l)elieve  here  is  where  the 
large  retailers  should  discourage 
cheap  hose  in  the  upstairs  store. 
Eventually  the  manufacturer  will 
fall  in  line  and  l)asenients  will  then 
fare  letter,  liecause  of  the  larger 
spread  in  the  wholesale  cost,  !«- 
tween  the  hosiery  that  should  l)e 
sol<l  in  the  lasenient. 

To  save  the  hosiery  <lepartment 
in  the  basement,  Ijetter  hosiery  must 
be  sold  upstairs  and  to  make  people 
“good  hosiery”  conscious,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  propaganda  by  go<Kl 
hose  concerns  be  followed  through, 


eliminating  price  appeal  and  stress¬ 
ing  quality,  even  going  as  far  as 
offering  at  introductory  prices,  for 
a  limited  time  only,  qudity  hose, 
at  cost,  to  both  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  so  as  to  again  acquaint 
consumers  with  quality  hose. 

We  have  experimented  along  this 
line  with  quite  some  success  in  our 
street  floor  department,  where  we 
recently  circularized  100  people  con¬ 
cerning  a  new  construction  of  a 
stocking,  featuring  the  name  known 
and  controlled  by  us.  These  hose 
are  sold  in  our  department  regular¬ 
ly  at  $1.65,  which  is  a.  high  price 
for  a  stocking  to<lay.  We  enclosed 
{Continued  on  page  95) 


The  Market  for 

Air  Conditioning  Equipment 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Dk'ision 


Artificial  air  conditioning 

is  commanfling  the  attention  of 
a  rapi<lly  increasing  numl)er  of 
department  stores,  ami  the  near 
future  may  witness  an  infant  de¬ 
partment's  approaching  manlviod, 
despite  present  business  c<»mIitions. 

The  constantly  growing  use  of 
mechanical  refrigeration  in  business 
as  well  as  in  homes,  was  recently 
{minted  out  by  the  installation  of  air 
conditioning  for  all  the  cars  in  one 
of  the  crack  trains,  to  ad<l  to  the 
comforts  of  travel.  The  e<iuipment 
now  has  I»een  so  ix;rfecte<l  that  {)ur- 
chasing  it  is  no  longer  a  gamble,  nor 
is  it  too  e.x{mnsive  to  o{mrate. 

Technical  Problems 

Because  of  the  sales  {X)ssibilities 
in  the  manufacturing  ati<l  market¬ 
ing  of  this  new  {product,  much  of 
such  equipment  will  soon  lie  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold  by  inex{>erienced 
and  irresponsible  fieople.  as  was  the 
case  with  radios  and  automobiles. 
Retailers  interested  in  selling  air 
conditioning  will  find  it  necessary  to 
carefully  investigate  lx)th  the  kind 
of  equipment  they  wish  to  sell  and 
its  sales  possibilities.  Sale.'.men  will 
need  to  be  technically  inclined  and 
be  able  to  intelligently  explain  the 
use  and  limitations  of  the  product 


they  are  offering  for  sale,  and 
proper  facilities  must  lie  on  hand, 
cither  through  the  store's  own  tech¬ 
nicians  or  a  central  service  depart¬ 
ment,  to  service  the  machines  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  Servicing  cx- 
{lense.  alone,  as  in  the  case  of  radios 
and  electric  refrigerators,  may  easily 
wipe  out  all  cliances  of  making  a 
profit.  To  overcome  the  problems 
of  selling  and  servicing,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  now  are  leasing  the 
deitartment  to  some  resfmnsible 
manufacturer,  who  has  had  the  re- 
quiretl  exfierience  in  selling  direct 
to  consumers  and  has  a  corps  of 
traine<l  service  men. 

For  Health  and  Comfort 

Sales  of  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  are  being  promoted  primarily 
from  a  health  and  comfort  stand- 
{X)int, — health  through  air  purifica¬ 
tion.  and  comfort  through  air  hu¬ 
midification  and  heating  in  winter, 
or  dehumidification  and  cooling  in 
summer. 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  exists  in  the  lay  mind 
as  to  the  difference  between  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  cooling,  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning  and  ventilating,  and  sales¬ 
men  must  be  careful  to  explain  this 
difference.  The  general  impression 


is  that  anything  which  moves  air 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  cabinet  is  an  air 
conditioner,  whereas  the  complete 
appliance  ventilates,  heats,  humidi¬ 
fies,  dehumidifies,  cleanses  and  re¬ 
duces  air  temperature.  The  proper 
equipment  for  a  home,  apartment, 
office,  bank,  laundry,  retail  store  or 
restaurant  will  consequently  depend 
n{>on  the  particular  requirements  of 
the  |)lace  and  what  can  be  success¬ 
fully  installe<l  at  a  rea.sonable  cost. 
.\  different  problem  presents  itself 
in  the  case  of  air  conditioning  in 
warm-air  heaterl  houses,  in  steam  or 
hot  water  heated  hf)uses,  single 
njoni  cooling,  ami  multiple  room 
cotding  systems,  with  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  costs  of  equipment  and  in¬ 
stallation. 

DcfKirtment  stores  selling  air  con¬ 
ditioning  for  homes,  report  that 
fully  90  f)er  cent  of  the  business 
done  is  in  the  sale  of  air  cleansing 
and  hnmi<lifying  devices  attached  to 
warm  air  furnaces.  Multiple  room 
cooling  is  at  present  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  more  exfiensive  installa¬ 
tions,  while  complete  air  condition¬ 
ing  is  restricted  to  single  rooms  in 
existing  structures,  where  a  direct 
revenue  may  be  derived,  from  its 
use,  as  in  a  store,  doctor’s  office  or 
hospital  room.  Complete  air  con¬ 
ditioning  installation  in  new  con¬ 
struction  would  involve  architectur¬ 
al  and  engineering  problems  that 
woukl  prove  too  complicated  to  be 
a<laptable  to  the  department  store 
field. 


Attached  to  Furnace 

One  type  of  device  use<l  for 
cleansing  and  humidifying  the  air 
for  the  whole  house  has  an  air 
filter  which  subjects  the  air  to  a 
spray  of  water.  This  device  can  be 
attached  to  any  warm  air  furnace 
and  uses  the  regular  furnace  pipes. 
The  advantages  that  are  claimed 
for  this  equipment  are  that  it  will 
put  into  the  usual  dry  furnace  air 
the  proper  amount  of  moisture  to 
make  it  more  healthy,  and  that  it 
will  remove  the  dust,  dirt  and  germs 
that  are  usually  found  in  nnfiltered 
air.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  warm  air  furnace 
itself  will  be  increased  because  of 
the  fan  which  forces  the  air  into 
the  rooms  and  the  automatic  tem|3cr- 
ature  controls  that  are  a  part  of  the 
equifment.  The  equipment  has  an 
electric  water  \'alve  which  regulates 
the  spray  of  water  and  insures  the 
nroper  amount  of  humidity  in  the 
air.  •  - 

There  are  on  the  market  a  num- 
lier  of  small  units  which  will  cool 
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a  single  room.  This  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  requires  nothing  more  than  a 
cooling  unit,  a  fan,  and  an  air  filter, 
and  could  be  made  portable,  yet  it  is 
large  enough  to  cool  the  ordinary 
sized  room  and  can  be  sold  at  a 
popular  price.  The  principle  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  type  of  equipment  has 
been  the  cost  of  the  ice  used  in  the 
cooling  chamber.  The  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  majority  of  these  units 
is  about  4,000  cubic  feet,  or  the 
equivalent  of  a  room  20  feet  long, 
20  feet  wide  and  having  a  10  foot 
ceiling,  and  about  300  pounds  of 
ice  are  required  to  fill  the  chamljer. 
They  may  employ  direct  cooling  of 
air  through  immediate  contact  with 
ice  or  the  ice  may  first  be  put  in 
water,  which  in  turn  is  cooled,  this 
cool  water  cooling  the  air  either  by 
immediate  contact  in  running  over 
trays  or  through  a  ra<liator  device 
through  which  the  air  is  drawn. 

Proper  Cooling 

Since  proj^er  cooling  involves  not 
merely  reducing  the  temjieraturc  of 
the  air  as  indicated  by  the  thermom¬ 
eter,  but  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air,  as  well,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  air  l)e  dehumidi¬ 
fied  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  t>eing 
cooled,  in  order  to  get  the  skin  cool¬ 
ing  effect  and  avoi<l  oppressiveness. 
A  development  of  the  simple  air 
cooler  which  removes  moisture 
from  the  air,  uses  a  1/50  horse 
])Ower  electric  motor,  and  the  air 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
ice.  Control  devices  automatically 


regulate  the  temperature  and 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

Air  conditioning,  including  warm¬ 
ing  as  well  as  cooling  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  moisture  content  of  the 
air,  for  homes  and  other  structures 
heated  by  hot  water  or  steam,  re¬ 
quires  quite  different  treatment.  The 
type  of  equipment  which  will  oper¬ 
ate  with  a  warm  air  furnace  may 
be  used,  but  the  problem  of  installa¬ 
tion  and  the  expense  involved  make 
it  impracticable,  because  pipes  to  run 
the  air  through  must  be  installed 
in  each  room  of  the  house,  with  a 
sufficient  numl)er  of  cold  air  returns 
ducts.  To  overcome  the  objections 
to  this  type  of  installation,  a  sjx*c- 
ial  model  has  been  designed  wherein 
the  radiator  and  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  mechanism  are  combined. 

Unit  for  One  Room 

With  this  type  of  equiiiment,  each 
unit  is  designed  to  care  exclusively 
for  the  room  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  can  l)e  introduced  without  the 
necessity  of  costly  alteration  or 
switching  in  present  structures.  This 
new  air  conditioning  device  takes  in 
fresh  air  noiselessly  from  the  out¬ 
side  through  a  passage  built  in  the 
window,  and  replaces  the  former 
plan  of  using  the  same  air  in  the 
room  over  and  over  again. 

One  of  the  models  l)eing  sold  in 
a  number  of  department  .stores 
“ventilates  and  cleans”  the  air, 
drawing  the  fre.sh  air  into  the  con¬ 
ditioner  from  the  outside  by  means 
of  a  motor  and  fan.  It  is  then 
drawn  through  a  filter  mat  which 
removes  the  dirt  and  dust,  and  it 
also  passes  through  a  “silencer” 
which  absorbs  and  eliminates  all 
street  noises.  Recirculated  room  air 
is  forced  through  a  sodium  calcium 
hydrate  filter  to  purify  it.  which 
removes  all  bacteria  as  well  as  the 
dirt.  A  rheostat  on  the  motor  per¬ 
mits  the  control  of  the  amount  of 
fresh  air  brought  into  the  room  for 
ventilation.  This  machine  is  inex¬ 
pensive  to  operate,  using  about  the 
same  amount  of  electricity  as  a  40 
watt  light  bulb. 

To  “heat”  as  well  as  ventilate  a 
room,  it  is  necessary'  to  replace  the 
ordinary  radiator  with  one  of  spec¬ 
ial  design,  such  as  the  fin  tvpe. 
The  existing  steam  or  hot  water 
connections  arc  >'oiii)led  to  the  radi¬ 
ator  and  an  ordinary  electrical  con¬ 
nection  made  to  the  lighting  circuit 
to  operate  the  silencer  fan.  which 
completes  the  installation.  Since  the 
air  loses  its  necessar\’  moisture  bv 
being  heated,  this  uii't  is  designed 
to  also  humidify  the  air.  The  moist¬ 


ure  given  off  by  the  heated  water  in 
the  reservoir  contained  in  the  unit, 
is  taken  up  by  the  air  as  it  jasses 
over  the  heating  coil.  The  air  so 
heated  and  humidified  is  forced  into 
the  room  by  a  motor  driven  fan. 
In  this  way  tlie  air  conditioner  not 
only  functions  as  an  efficient  radi¬ 
ator,  but  also  humidifies  and  circu¬ 
lates  the  air.  In  some  other  types 
of  equipment  the  humidity  is  re¬ 
stored  in  the  air  by  jassing  through 
a  spray  of  water  in  the  radiator. 

While  in  winter  time  the  air  must 
l)e  humidified  by  increasing  the 
moisture  content,  in  summer  the  air 
must  l)e  “dehumidified.”  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  cooling 
coil  in  this  jKirticular  style  of  e(|uip- 
ment,  which  is  serve<l  by  a  chem¬ 
ically  operated  compressor  located, 
as  in  the  illustration,  in  the  same 
unit.  In  other  types  of  equipment 
it  may  l)e  placed  in  the  basement  or 
in  a  sejKirate  cabinet  in  another  part 
of  the  building,  with  connecting 
pijx'S  leading  to  the  air  conditioner. 
The  compressor  used  for  this  jnir- 
pose  is  identical  with  those  used  in 
electrical  refrigeration,  except  that 
it  is  much  larger. 

By  forcing  the  fresh  air  over  the 
frost  covered  surface,  the  coil  will 
not  only  chill  the  air  but  cleanse  it, 
and  condense  the  excessive  moist¬ 
ure,  all  of  which  is  automatically 
controlled.  The  conditioned  air  is 
then  forced  out  into  the  room  by  the 
same  unit  that  recirculates  the  warm 
air  during  the  heating  pericnl. 

Caro  Must  Bo  ExoroW^oil 

Most  of  this  equipment  has 
alrcadv  ]xissed  through  the  testing 
jxriod.  but  it  is  a  new  field  for  dc- 
IKirtment  stores  and  great  care  in 
selecting  the  machine  to  l)c  sold 
should  be  exercised.  Recruiting  a 
satisfactory  sales  force  is  another 
matter  that  must  l)e  approached 
with  care.  But  for  those  who  are 
equipped  to  sell  this  tyjx?  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  will  open  up  a  new  line 
that  seems  to  promise  excejitionally 
well  for  the  future. 

“I  have  develojH'd  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  possibility  in 
department  stores  for  this  type  of 
merchandise.”  says  one  large  store 
merchandiser.  “(')ur  present  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  within  a  year  or  two 
air  conditioning  and  cooling  equip¬ 
ment  will  reach  quite  large  volume 
proixirtions  and  that  we  want  to 
now  get  into  it  at  least  in  a  small 
way  to  gain  experience,  so  that 
later  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
capitalize  upon  the  sales  opportuni¬ 
ties.” 


Merchandising 


Planning  For  a  Profitable  Year 
in  Housewares 

By  A.  1.  DENBURG 
Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 

Kresyc  Defartment  Store,  Neii'ark,  N.  J. 


At  no  time  has  it  been  an  easy 
matter  to  make  a  profit  in 
Housewares  and  China.  Depart¬ 
ments.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  realize  sufficient  markup 
to  take  care  of  the  high  cost  of 
jacking,  delivery  and  other  ojx'rat- 
ing  cxjxMtses,  incidental  to  House- 
wares  and  China  Dejartments. 
However,  we  did  make  some  profit 
in  the  past.  In  the  last  few  years, 
with  the  decline  of  commodity 
j)rices,  decrease  in  volume  and  re¬ 
sultant  higher  ojwrating  exjienses, 
these  dejartments  certainly  found 
it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  show 
an  ojxrating  jirofit  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  found  themselves  on  the 
loss  side  of  the  ledger. 

Are  we  going  to  throw  up  our 
hands  aiul  say  it  can’t  lx  done,  or 
will  we  jnit  our  heads  together  an<l 
do  the  constructive  thinking  and 
jilaiming  which  is  sure  to  go  a  great 
way  towards  solving  the  profit 
jxohlem? 

What  must  we  do  to  make  a 
profitable  showing?  Is  it  more 
markup,  is  it  less  markdowns,  is  it 
running  less  sales  promotions,  is  it 
cutting  our  ojxrating  cxjxnsts; 
what  is  it? 

.'Kpjarently  the  gone-but-nof- for¬ 
gotten  <lays  of  It.  C.  (Ixfore  the 
crash")  have  marked  us  indelibly.  .\ 
jxrirHl  when  everything  had  to  lx 
Itigger  an<l  Ixtter  than  ever.  It  was 
an  era  of  N’olume — volume  produc¬ 
tion.  volume  buying,  volume  selling 
— an«l  here  we  are  still  trying  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  an  era  of 
madness. 

In  the  mad  scramble,  j»rices  have 


Ixen  clnjj)jxd,  liacke<l  and  mutilated 
— all  in  the  hojx  of  achieving  vol¬ 
ume  sales  with  the  idea  that  X'olunx 
with  smaller  margins  might  i)roduce 
greater  profits.  That  was  the  in¬ 
tent.  But,  what  was  the  result? 
Reduced  jwices  have  n<»t  bnjught 
more  sales  volume.  In  fact,  sales 
volume  kej)t  on  decreasing  with  re¬ 
sultant  losses  instead  of  jwofits,  and 
we  still  seem  to  lx  faced  with  the 
.'iame  jwoblem. 

Planning  for  a  Profit 

What  is  the  first  stej)  in  jdanning 
for  a  j)rofitable  1933?  The  first 
thing  f«»r  ns  to  do  is  to  f(»rget  yes¬ 
terday  and  think  of  t(Klay  and  to¬ 
morrow.  W’e  should  forget  the 
jost,  e.\cej»t  ff»r  the  mistakes  it 
Ixought  to  light  and  the  lessons  it 
has  taught  us,  and  jwoceed  to  jjave 
the  way  for  a  jwofitable  1933  by 
putting  our  house  in  order.  To  do 
this,  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
take  the  necessary  ste|)s,  no  matter 
how  drastic,  to  reduce  stocks  to 
their  true  market  value.  It  is  more 
imjHwtant  to  think  of  the  Dollar 
Profit  in  1933  than  the  Dollar  Loss 
in  1932. 

Onr  j)rogram  for  1933  shonhl 
not  lx  lKise<l  entirely  on  hojx.  but 
rather  on  facts  ltM>ked  squarely  in 
the  eye  and  with  jwf»fit  as  the 
“Keynote”  ami  “Cooperation”  the 
means  by  which  it  can  lx  attaine«l. 
.\nd  so,  in  order  to  accomj>lish 
what  we  set  emt  to  do.  we  must 
consider  all  contributing  factors  in 
onr  merchandising  activities. 

What  are  they?  First,  to  bnv 
right  and  to  sell  at  a  jwofit.  By  this. 
I  mean  that  we  must  buy  at  the 


lowest  prevailing  price  and  not  nec- 
essarilv  trade  with  a  manufacturer 
to  the  j)oint  where  you  Ixcome 
known  as  a  “chiseler.” 

Buy  to  a  definite  selling  i)lan  and 
that  |>lan  must  lx  a  profitable  one. 
The  trouble  in  the  last  few  years 
was  that  we  jxevailed  on  manufac¬ 
turers  to  sell  us  the  nxrchandise 
regardless  of  whether  they  made  a 
|)rofit  or  not.  We  used  that  low 
cost,  not  to  earn  some  additional 
and  very  necessary  jxnnies  of 
I)rofit,  but  to  promote  that  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  new  low  price  and  under¬ 
sell  our  comjxtitors,  at  the  expense 
of  insufficient  markup.  These  trans¬ 
actions  have  often  Ixen  referred  to 
as  “Loss  Leaders.” 

Effect  of  “Loss  Leaders” 

Why  have  “Loss  Leaders”?  Is  it 
l)resnnied  that  “loss  leaders”  attract 
a  greater  nnmixr  of  customers  to 
the  dejKirtment,  with  the  hojx  ot 
.selling  them  other  merchandise  at 
regular  and  jirofitable  jxices.  This 
is  the  j)resnmj)tion.  but  what  really 
hajqxns  is  that  we  are  selling  too 
many  of  the  “loss  leaders.”  and 
much  too  small  a  j)rojx»rtit)n  of  mer¬ 
chandise  at  regular  jwices  to  main¬ 
tain  a  j)rofitable  markup. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  have 
we  accomj)lished?  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  made  no  jxofit,  and  neither 
have  the  retailers.  Now.  let  us  see 
what  reaction  we  have  created  by 
selling  this  merchamlise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  this  ridiculously  low, 
j)rofitless  price. 

While  the  consumer  was  tempted 
by  the  low  price  and  lK»ught,  I  can- 
tiot  helj)  but  feel  that  the  effect  was 
very  <lamaging.  We  try  to  make 
ourselves  Ixlieve  that  these  low 
j»rices  are  temjx>rar\'.  and  for  this 
or  that  sale  only,  and  that  we  will 
make  it  nj)  to  the  regular  selling 
price  after  the  sale.  But  not  so. 
By  featuring  this  merchandise  .at 
the  low  j)rice,  we  have  created  far 
too  great  a  gaj)  Ixtween  the  regular 
an<l  the  sale  price,  and  by  .so  doing 
have  not  only  distnrixd  the  custom¬ 
ers’  confidence  in  the  stabilitv  of 
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commodity  prices,  l)ut  have  also  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  staiulard  of  value 
in  the  minds  of  the  consumer  public 
— making  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  ever  again  realize  the  regular 
price  on  this  merchandise. 

More  serious  than  even  the  im¬ 
mediate  loss  due  to  the  low  markup 
and  the  establishment  of  fictitiously 
low  prices,  is  the  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  remainder  of  our 
stocks.  We  are  establishing  a  price 
level  on  many  items  which  makes 
the  balance  of  our  corresixjnding 
stocks  seem  entirely  out  of  line,  and 
as  a  conse<iuence  only  the  items 
that  have  l)een  priced  lower  than 
they  should  be  to  make  a  profit  are 
the  ones  that  sell.  The  other  mer¬ 
chandise  will  seem  high-priced  even 
to  our  own  salespeople,  and  will 
iHxrome  part  of  our  slow-moving 
stock  until  markdowns  are  taken  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  lower  price 
level.  That  results  in  drastic  mark- 
downs  creeping  into  operations 
which  were  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  the  markup  of  the 
deiwrtment  was  planned.  Isn’t  it 
true,  that  although  we  may  l)e  in¬ 
creasing  present  volume  and  the 
rate  of  turnover  by  virtue  of  these 
types  of  promotions,  we  are  jeop¬ 
ardizing  our  future  volume  by  low¬ 
ering  unit  prices,  and  are  retarding 
our  stockturn  by  slowing  up  the  sale 
of  similar  merchandise  that  is 
marked  at  the  regular  prices? 

Markup 

Why  should  we  constantly  lie 
thinking  of  how  cheap  we  can  sell 
an  article  or  what  we  can  do  to  un¬ 
dersell  our  com[x?titors  ?  This,  more 
than  anything  else  I  know  of,  has 
l)cen  responsible  for  the  lowering 
of  quality  standards,  for  which  a 
good  many  stores  are  now  very 
sorry. 

To  realize  an  ojicrating  profit,  we 
must  have  an  adecpiate  markup — 
not  an  abnormal  one  to  offset  heavy 
markdowns  later. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it’s 
not  always  the  inarku])  that  counts 


but  rather  the  gross  profit  we  wind 
up  with. 

What  is  an  adecpiatc  nniku]!? 
It  depends  largely  uikmi  the  nature 
of  the  merchandise  and  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  normal  markdown  fig¬ 
ure.  For  instance,  we  know  that 
for  China  and  Glassware,  liccause 
of  its  fragility  and  resulting  break¬ 
age,  we  must  allow  for  a  greater 
markdown  than  for  jKits  and  jians, 
or  lamps. 

We  must  next  consider  the  stock- 
turn,  cost  of  sales  and  total  ojierat- 
ing  cost  incidental  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  or  class  of  merchandi.se.  I  say 
class  of  merchandise,  because  with¬ 
in  the  one  department  there  may  lie 
different  classes  of  merchandise 
carrying  varying  markdowns,  cost 
of  sales  and  operating  cost  figures. 
Having  these  figures  lie  fore  you,  it 
is  a  simple  calculation  to  determine 
what  your  markup  ought  to  lie  to 
make  a  profit  on  any  particular 
item. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to 
train  our  selling  organization  to  sell 
more  intelligently  by  teaching  them 
more  alxmt  the  merchandise,  so  that 
they  can  serve  our  customers  more 
efficiently,  thus  minimizing  rettirns. 
We  do  know  that  returns  are  .seri¬ 
ously  cutting  into  profit,  not  only 
through  the  loss  of  sales  but  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  expense  of  handling  the 
transaction  an<l  damage  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  resultant  mark- 
downs. 

Merchandise  Returns 

It  is.  therefore,  of  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that  a  study  be  made  on  the 
return  situation.  T.et  us  find  out 
what  the  reason  is  for  these  returns. 
Too  many  of  us  are  content  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  due  to  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  the  store  policy.  While  this 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  it  is 
my  lielief  that  proper  investigation 
would  show  there  are  many  other 
reasons  as  well  for  returns,  most 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
eliminate.  It  mav  lie  due  to  the 


poor  quality  of  merchandise — a  re¬ 
sult  of  continually  lowering  prices. 

Whaf.we  need,  too,  to  make  our 
ads  more  productive,  is  more  dram¬ 
atization  and  humanization  in  our 
advvTtising.  It  is  not  the  size  of 
tlu'  ad  that  always  counts  in  putting 
a  iiromotion  over,  but  rather  how 
effectively  it  is  presented  in  the 
newspaiier  and  how  well  it  is  dram¬ 
atized  in  the  store. 

We  should  not  exiiect  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  do  all  the  selling  for  us. 

If  w'e  do,  we  will  lie  sadly  disap- 
]K)inted.  Whether  or  not  a  certain 
promotion  proves  successful,  de- 
liends  on  how  much  effort  we  put 
forth  in  the  store  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  to  back  up 
the  advertising. 

Let’s  do  constructive  thinking, 
creative  merchandising,  and  styling, 
and  develop  our  own  items,  present 
them  in  an  interesting  way  anti 
make  a  profit. 

Now  more  than  ever  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  have  our  stocks  well  balanced, 
carefully  selected  and  well  assort¬ 
ed.  We  should  check  ourselves  to 
make  sure  that  at  nt)  time  are  we 
out  of  staple  items.  A  model  sttK'k 
plan  and  a  proper  stock  control  is 
mo.st  helpful  in  this  direction. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
a  markdown  is  not  the  only  means 
by  w’hich  we  can  move  slow-selling 
merchandise.  There  are  so  many 
other  ways  and  more  profitable 
ones,  such  as  <lisplay  and  talks  with 
salespeople  to  get  their  c<xqx-ration 
in  selling  that  merchandise.  If, 
however,  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  the  selection  of  merchandise,  let 
us  admit  it  and  take  the  markdown 
fpiickly.  The  first  markdown  is  the 
least  costly  in  the  long  run. 

Manufacturer  Cooperation 

Another  very  important  factor  in 
our  merchamlising  activities  is  the 
manufacturer.  Our  jiroblcm  should 
lie  of  real  concern  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  by  the  same  token  we 
should  not  turn  a  <leaf  ear  to  his 
liroblems.  We  need  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  but  so  does  he  need  us. 

Now,  how  can  the  manufacturer 
cooperate?  For  years  outstanding 
manufacturers  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  forty  per  cent  trade  dis¬ 
count  off  list  prices,  which  were  us¬ 
ually  accepted  as  the  resale  prices, 
was  adequate  to  show  a  jirofit. 
Others  have  allowed  a  smaller  mar¬ 
gin.  such  as  quoting  $7..‘i0  a  dozen 
for  a  dollar  selling  item.  We  must 
educate  them  aw'ay  from  this  erron¬ 
eous  idea.  We  need  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  manufacturer  to 
build  their  lines  and  establi.sh  their 
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price  lists,  and  suggested  resale 
prices,  so  as  to  allow  a  trade  dis¬ 
count  of  at  least  45  per  cent,  if  re¬ 
tailers  are  to  make  a  profit.  Manu¬ 
facturers  who  sell  their  products  at 
net  cost  prices  (not  on  the  list  and 
trade  discount  Imsis)  should  like¬ 
wise  l)e  brought  to  realize  this  situ¬ 
ation.  For  closer  cooi)eration  l)e- 
tween  buyers  and  manufacturers,  1 
would  like  to  see  groups  of  retail 
merchandising  representatives  meet 
periodically  with  groups  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  representing  manufactur¬ 
ers’  associations,  for  the  purjx)se  of 
discussing  their  problems  and  ex¬ 
changing  ideas.  I’m  sure  that  such 
meetings  would  prove  profitable  to 
both. 

Cooperation  Imiiortaiit 

Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  subject  of  price  lines. 
It  is  a  great  step  forward  to  have 
established  certain  price  lines,  but 
there  has  l)een  too  great  a  tendency 
to  adhere  strictly  to  them  too  long 
when  once  established.  We  should 
rememl)er  that  "even  a  virtue  car¬ 
ried  to  the  extreme  Ijeconies  a  vice.’’ 
Let  us  suppose  we  have  establishe*! 
price  lines  of  49  cents,  79  cents,  9S 
cents,  $1.95  and  $2.95.  If  we  feel 
that  we  could  get  55  cents  or  59 
cents  instead  of  49  cents,  and  85 
ceiTts  or  89  cents  instead  f)f  79 
cents,  and  i)ossibly  a  dollar  for  a 
98  cent  item,  etc.,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  change  these  price  lines.  The 
additional  margin  would  often  be 
sufficient  to  turn  a  losing  depart¬ 
ment  into  a  profitable  one.  But  we 
must  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  can  be  done  only  with  the  co- 
oi)eration  of  the  other  stores  in  ♦mr 
resfiectivc  localities. 

A  Year  of  (Opportunity 

Let’s  become  coo|)erators  instea<l 
of  comi)etitors. 

riiese  briefly  are  my  thoughts  in 
regard  to  ])lanning  for  a  profitable 
year.  It  is  essential  that  we  have 
faith  in  the  stability  and  business 
recovery  of  our  country.  We  should 
look  forward  to  193.3  as  a  year  of 
opportunity  and  j)romise  for  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  carry  on. 

To  quote  Amos  Parrish, 

“1933  will  l)e  an  excellent  testing 
lalK»ratory  for  |)eople’s  courage.  In 
It  you’ll  see  those  who  lack  courage 
go  down  quickly,  deeply,  with  colors 
drooping.  In  it  you’ll  see  those  who 
have  courage  quietly  go  marching 

— through  brambles  and  over  tir¬ 
ing  hills — they  will  get  where  and 
how  much  they  deserve.’’ 
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Light  on  the  Lamp  Situation 

By  MILDRKD  FI  LLER 

Editor,  Home  Decoration  and  Eurnishiinj  Service,  Tohe,  Inc. 


WH.\T  about  this  lamp  con- 
flition?  What  alnnit  these  red 
figures?  We  look  on  them 
with  hate  or  desjxiir  in  our  hearts, 
according  to  our  dispositions — as  if 
they  were  to  blame!  Let’s  put  away 
this  UKX'king  “Beat  Yesterday"  vol¬ 
ume,  and  liow  aliout  a  brutally 
frank  hxik  abottt  in  the  department 
itself — no  alibis  cither,  or  it  won’t 
help. 


Three  Cheeks  to  Make 

There  arc  three  checks.  Have  we 
selected  correctly?  Have  we  shown 
correctly?  ILave  we  soid  correctly? 

.\s  to  selection :  Have  we  taken 
into  consideration,  in  making  our 
purchases,  the  pericnl  styles  l)eing 
sold  in  the  furniture  department? 
This  coordination  of  merchandi.se  is 
most  im|x)rtant.  as  the  furniture  <le- 
partment  is  the  key  department,  and 
all  decorative  accessories  should  re¬ 
flect  the  styles  selling  in  furniture. 

Important  Periods 


18//»  Century  French: 

.Sevres  copies  and  flowered  por¬ 
celains 

Bisque  figure  lamps 

.'Mabaster  and  {Kiinted  tole  in  deli¬ 
cate  urn  forms 

Some  Chinese  ty|x?s  are  excellent 

French  figurines 

Early  American 

I  lob-nail  glass,  l)Oth  crystal  and 
milk  glass 

Font  types  in  l)Oth  wo«k1  and 
metal,  and  metal  and  glass 
combinations 

Pewter  in  old  forms 

Copper  and  brass  marine  lamps 
arc  jierfcct  for  this  period 

Federal  and  Victorian: 

Painted  glass  is  excellent,  both  in 
gay  floral  bouquets  and  gold 
decoration 

China  lamps  in  typical  forms 

Plain  or  cased  glass  with  prisms 
or  glass  jx^ndants 

Bisque  figures 


Let’s  check  up  on  the  periods 
now  selling  in  furniture,  and  the 
tvpes  of  lamps  suitable  and  salable 
for  each  one  of  them. 

18//i  Century  English: 

Chinese  porcelain  —  particularly 
white 

Chinese  pottery  in  2  to  5  colors 
Reproductions  of  Lowestoft, 
Meissen  and  Wegewood 

Glass  of  the  Waterford  type 
Good  style  metal  lamps — the  au¬ 
thentic  marine  ones  are  fine 
Alabaster 
Domestic  pottery 


Classic  \9th  Century: 

Column  lamps  in  tole,  wood, 
bronze  or  alabaster 
Simple  urn  forms  of  the  same 
materials 

Modern : 

T^rge  undecorated  pottery  lamps 
Glass  in  simple  forms 
Mexican  pf)ts  lend  themselves 
well  to  this  |ieriod 
The  less  complicated  tyiies  in 
metal,  as  brass  cojiper  ainl 
chromium 

Of  course,  if  we  are  clever,  we 
shall  select  types  that  are  adaptable 
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to  more  than  one  period,  thus  cut¬ 
ting  down  our  stocks  and  yet  being 
prepared  for  all  demands  for  period 
types. 

Have  we  kept  pace  with  the 
vogue  for  white?  It  is  so  valuable 
in  the  decorative  scheme  of  any 
room,  and  so  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  adequate  lighting — to 
say  nothing  of  sales. 

What  have  we  done  about  shades? 
Have  we  stocked  the  smart  cotton 
numbers?  Textures  are  so  imix)rt- 
ant  now',  w'ith  but  little  trimming, 
in  lx)th  stretched  and  pleated  types. 
Plaids  and  diagonal  stripes  are  very 
smart,  as  are  various  sheer  fabrics 
that  are  stretched  over  parchment 
or  paper. 

Parchment  shades  continue  to  be 
volume  sellers,  but  have  we  selectetl 
the  Ix'tter  designs,  which  are  simple 
in  treatment? 

Silk  shades,  l)ecause  of  their 
price,  are  a  Summer  as  well  as  a 
Fall  and  Winter  item,  but  they  are 
tailored,  and  again  the  simple  tyiKJS 
are  best. 

Analyzing  a  Display 

Are  we  showing  our  merchandise 
correctly?  What  is  the  general  im¬ 
pression  we  get  as  w'e  l(X)k  through 
the  department?  It  doesn’t  sparkle 
enough — why?  Many  lamps  are 
carelessly  disconnected,  and  a  few 
bulbs  are  burned  out,  cutting  down 
the  light  and  sparkle.  Some  soiled, 
shop-worn  shades  right  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  dusty  bases  —  bad 
housekeeping,  this. 

Some  old  metal  stock  we  want  to 
clear,  but  placed  right  in  the  shadow 
of  thf)se  delicate  French  lam])s— to 
the  disadvantage  of  each.  'I'hat 
classic  alabaster  urn  lamp  on  the 
Early  American  table  is  certainly 
misleading  style  information. 

The  informed  customer  loses 
faith  in  our  good  taste  l)ecause  of 
the  h'arly  .American  dis])lay — in  our 
di.scrimination,  l>ecause  we  have  un- 
rlervalued  the  smartness  and  quality 
of  the  little  French  lamps  by  making 
them  associate  with  heavy  passe 
metal  types. 

A  table  of  lamps  at  $4.95 — 
splendid  values!  Those  were  all 
good  buys,  and  we  congratulate 
ourselves.  But  somehow'  they  don't 
register  this  fact.  Why?  The  big 
w'hite  pottery  lamp  w'ith  the  smart 
plaid  cotton  shade  is  a  “knockout” : 
that  little  Victorian  peach  glass  base 
with  its  glass  l>ead  trimmed  shade 
is  delightful;  this  is  the  l)est  student 
lamp  on  the  market  for  the  money : 
and  we  know  that  no  one  in  tow'n 
has  such  an  alalKister  value — and 
oiUy  $4.95 ! 


Quite  right — the  price  is  their 
only  meeting  ground,  and  the  things 
they  do  to  each  other !  The  big 
generous  ^xjttery  lamp  makes  the 
little  Victorian  lamp  look  like  pretty 
small  value.  The  student  lamp  has 
a  too  mechanical  air,  so  near  the 
fragile,  feminine  glass  and  alal)as- 
ter.  In  fact  our  stunning  buys  have 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  “job  lot”  pur¬ 
chase,  in  spite  of  their  style  and 
([uality.  We’ve  merely  stated  the 
price,  and  have  ignored  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  style  story  by  which  each  type 
could  l)e  dramatized  had  we  given 
it  the  correct  showing. 

The  table  of  lamps  appropriate 
for  18th  Century  English  rooms  is 
l)eauti fully  displayed,  and  the  card 


Courtesy  Paul  Hanson  Co.,  Jne. 

A  Lenox  China  Lamp 
With  W'hite  Cotton  Shantung  Shade 


giving  the  style  story  and  suitabil¬ 
ity  for  use  in  certain  settings  is 
helpful  and  certainly  aids  selection. 
This  is  gofKl. 

Those  summer  lamps  shouUl  be 
brought  tt])  iti  front — they  are  stun¬ 
ning,  and  the  dress  cotton  fabric 
shades  are  certainly  new  and  smart. 
But  again  we  have  not  said  that 
these  shades  make  a  new  and  ex¬ 
citing  summer  story  for  lamps. 

Now  why  haven’t  these  modern 
lamps  sold?  They  are  chromium 
and  bakelite  designs,  and  the  green 
bronze  figures  with  the  lighted 
gIol)es  certainly  come  under  the 
term  “Art  Mo<lerne.”  as  the  card 
on  the  table  reads.  Well,  the  term 
itself  is  obsolete  and  the  bronze 
figures  are.  too,  as  far  as  good 
taste  is  concerned.  Let’s  chanf'e  the 
card  to  read  “Lamps  in  perfect 
taste  for  the  modern  background.” 


The  chromium  types  are  good,  but 
will  not  answ'er  all  requirements  for 
morlern  lighting. 

How  about  those  beautiful  simple 
white  Lennox  china  bases,  as  per¬ 
fect  for  modern  as  for  perio<l 
romns — with  a  stunning  pleated 
white  cotton  shade,  or  a  stretched 
pique  on  that  round  glazed  pottery 
l)ase?  Haven’t  we  a  glass  base  that 
we  can  shade  simply?  Those  heavy 
green  or  amber  ones  are  fine  simple 
forms  to  use. 

Correct  Selling 

Have  we  sold  correctly?  Selling, 
of  course,  must  l)egin  w'ith  inform¬ 
ing  our  salespeople  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  ancestry  of  the  period  types  we 
have  Iwught,  as  well  as  their  correct 
use.  Have  we  given  them  all  nec¬ 
essary  style  information  as  to  what 
is  smart — why  we  have  bought  cer¬ 
tain  tyi>e.s  and  the  correct  shades  for 
each?  Of  course,  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  devote  much  time  to 
traijiing  because  we  have  more  de¬ 
tail  office  w'ork  now  than  we  had  in 
the  palmy  days.  But  it  takes  only 
a  few'  minutes  every  day  or  so,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  salesperson, 
with  the  resulting  added  sales,  cer¬ 
tainly  warrants  the  time  spent  in 
instruction. 

The  alabaster  urn  and  the  Early 
.American  table  could  never  get  to¬ 
gether  if  we  had  properly  trained 
our  salespeople. 

If  we  stress  price  instead  of  style 
or  correct  usage  on  the  display 
cards  in  the  department,  we  can 
expect  that  our  salespeople  will 
sell  “Price.” 

Have  we  told  them  alxiut  the 
vogue  for  cottons  for  home  furnish¬ 
ing  use?  Do  they  know  why  these 
te.xtured  cottons  are  smart  for 
lamps?  Are  they  also  familiar  with 
what  styles  in  furniture  are  being 
sold,  and  the  correct  lamps  to  sug¬ 
gest  for  each?  What  have  they 
l»een  told  about  modern  design? 
We  must  help  them  on  this.  Thev 
w'ould  no  doubt  be  non-plussed  if 
asked  for  anything  other  than 
chromium  and  bakelite  for  a  mod¬ 
ern  room.  There  are  so  many  lamps 
that  are  equally  suitable,  and  the 
salesi)erson  should  know  what  they 
are  and  why. 

Now  that  we  have  been  quite 
frank  with  ourselves,  we  can  easily 
.see  that  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  rushing 
out  and  loading  up  with  a  lot  of 
new  stock,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
correcting  the  faults  existing  right 
within  the  department.  One  thing 
is  certain,  we  can  not  cure  those 
“red  figures”  by  sitting  in  the  office 
making  faces  at  them ! 
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Increasing  the  Average  Sale 

of  Summer  Home  Furnishings 

By  K.  V.  NELSON 
Udilor,  The  liullelin 


There  apimrently  are  two 
schools  of  thought  concerning 
the  sales  txaentialities  of  Siun- 
iner  Home  Furnishings  this  year. 
The  optimistic  viewpoint  is  that 
those  who  have  country  homes  or 
mountain  or  sea  shore  cottages,  will 
in  all  probability  have  more  time  to 
spend  there,  and  will  l)e  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  hrighteii  them  up 
with  the  new  furnishings  available 
at  prices  lower  than  m  the  past. 
Furthermore,  where  a  family  can¬ 
not  afford  to  go  away  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  a  relatively  small  sum  s^ient  in 
giving  a  summery  effect  to  the  house 
or  aiiartment  will  change  the  mental 
atmosphere  and  bring  many  of  the 
lienefits  of  a  holiday.  And,  looking 
at  the  optimistic  angle  of  even  more 
doleful  iMDSsibilities,  where  spending 
jKJwer  has  been  seriously  curtailed 
and  it  is  found  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  elusive  corner  has  lieen 
turned  liefore  buying  new  furniture, 
summery  drajieries,  floor  coverings, 
or  even  new  lamp  shades  and  cush¬ 
ions,  will  take  away  the  encroach¬ 
ing  air  of  shabbiness  without  serious 
inroads  into  the  most  depleted 
of  IMK'ketlKKlks. 

Those  who  feel  iHJssimistic  on  the 
subject,  jMjint  out  that  porch  and 
garden  furniture  is  used  only  a 
small  i)art  of  the  year,  that  is  in 
the  luxur}-  rather  than  the  neces¬ 
sity  class,  and  that  sales  (as  in  most 
lines)  have  been  declining  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Early  Response  Promising 

'I'rial  ballcjons,  in  the  form  of 
promotions  of  curtains,  rugs,  and 
furniture,  have  in  most  instances 
met  with  a  gcKxl  response  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  during  recent 
weeks. 

Attractive  window  and  depart¬ 
mental  dis])lays  are  stimulating  con¬ 
sumer  interest  and  are  prixluctive 
of  larger  saleschecks,  since  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  comes  to  buy  one  item  is 
lured  on  to  make  further  purchases 
when  she  sees  the  ensembles  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  disiday  or  the  interior 
decorating  deiartment. 


U))  to  this  time,  at  least  in  the 
northern  states,  many  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  and  displays  have  l)een 
“missionary”  efforts,  lint  from  May 
until  the  middle  of  August,  dej)art- 
ments  carrying  this  merchandise 
have  an  ()piK)rtunity  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  sides  at  a  goo<l 
markup. 

Store  iK)licy,  in  many  cases, 
makes  it  necessary  to  scatter  sum¬ 
mer  home  furnishings  among 
.several  departments.  In  order  to  do 
an  effective  job,  it  is  essential  that 
these  departments  work  in  close 
coojHiration,  instead  of  regarding 
each  other  as  rivals. 

In  some  stores,  summer  furniture 
and  summer  floor  coverings  are  sep¬ 
arate  de|)artments,  with  their  own 


numbers  and  with  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising  appropriations  and 
selling  costs,  figured  on  the  business 
done. 

The  stcKks,  in  many  instances, 
are  closed  out  during  the  latter 
part  of  August,  and  the  floor 
samples  are  disposed  of  during 
September,  the  deixirtment  remain¬ 
ing  inactive  during  the  winter 
months.  Where  they  are  a  i>art  of 
the  general  stock,  two  or  three  new 
nuxlels  are  introduced  in  the  fall  for 
sun  jxirlors  and  enclosed  porches. 

Rustic  Furniture 

Rustic  and  strictly  outdoor  furni¬ 
ture  may  l)e  carried  with  toys,  along 
with  playground  equipment,  in 
order  to  utilize  tlie  space  and  fur¬ 
nish  a  letter  volume  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  which  otherwise  would  have  to 
contract  severely  and  then  exjumd 
again  for  the  holiday  trade.  Where 
a  good  business  is  dijne  in  plants 
and/or  gardening  equipment,  rustic 
furniture,  arlx>rs  and  other  distinct¬ 
ly  lawn  or  garden  items  may  be  car¬ 
ried  in  this  department. 

Upholstered  rattan  and  wicker 
furniture  is  frequently  sold  in  the 
drajiery  department,  since  in  most 
cases  this  is  a  siKxrial  order  business, 
with  the  covering  for  the  cushions 
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cliosen  cither  from  the  department's 
own  stock  or  from  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  swatches.  Ensembles  of  harm¬ 
onizing  drapes,  cushions,  and  door 
coverings,  are  an  imiKjrtant  part  of 
the  apjHjal  of  summer  furnishings 
and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
any  store  to  carry  a  stock  which 
would  meet  all  of  the  demands  of 
purchasers  in  regard  to  colors  and 
designs.  The  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dividuality  in  furnishing  a  home, 
far  outweigh,  in  the  customer’s 
mind,  the  delay  necessary  in  filling 
the  order,  and  this  method  makes  it 
])ossible  for  stores  to  do  a  good 
business  with  a  minimum  invest¬ 
ment  in  merchandise. 

Draperies 

Fresh  curtains  do  much  toward 
transforming  the  appearance  of  a 
house,  as  most  homemakers  know. 
Crisp,  dainty  glass  curtains  and  gay 
designs  in  side  drapes,  replace  the 
more  luxurious  hangings  during  the 
summer  months. 

At  the  prices  now  prevailing  it 
frequently  is  possible  to  sell  curtains 
for  the  entire  house,  and  this  gives 
a  unified  eflFect  that,  both  from  the 
exterior  and  within,  looks  much 
iHftter  than  do  assorted  types  of 
window  coverings.  Orders  for  from 
28  to  36  ixiirs  are  often  obtained 
from  suburlxin  customers. 

Curtains  at  alxnit  a  dollar,  in  ex¬ 
tra  width  with  full  ruffles,  are  prov¬ 
ing  a  good  seller.  Pastel  shades, 
plain  and  with  cushion  dots,  are 
|)opular  in  marquisette.  Synthetic 
materials  produce  an  attractive  sum¬ 
mery  effect,  and  are  of  growing  im- 
|X)rtance.  Ginghams  and  other  dress 
materials  are  also  l)eing  promoted. 


Promotiors  of  wallpaper  and  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  same  design,  or  as  an 
ensemble  of  harmonizing  tones  are 
proving  of  interest  to  the  public. 
Similar  combinations  of  drajK's  ami 
plain  rugs  with  conventionalized 
Ixjrders  (and  wallpai)er  tmi)  offer 
jxissibilities  for  multiple  sales. 

Display  cases  and  frames  are  now 
being  used  by  the  stores,  which 
demonstrate  the  proi)er  draping  of 
the  curtains  and  help  the  customer 
to  visualize  them  as  they  will  look 
in  the  home.  An  entire  article 
might  l)e  devoted  to  the  etiuipment 
now  available  for  these  displays. 
Clever  exhibits  of  awnings  are  also 
to  l)e  seen,  ranging  from  displays 
attached  to  pillars  throughout  the 
department  to  reprorluctions  of 
sides  of  houses  and  garden  not)ks. 

Waterproof  Fabrics 

New  waterproofing  prcxresses 
have  made  available  interesting  fab¬ 
rics  for  cushions  and  upholstery  for 
outdoor  furniture,  which  do  not 
come  to  the  ignominious  end  so  fre¬ 
quently  the  fate  of  chintzes  and 
prints,  caught  out  in  summer  show¬ 
ers.  It  is  reported  that  these  fabrics 
do  not  rot  as  did  the  earlier  rub¬ 
berized  materials,  and  if  they  live 
up  to  the  hopes  expressed  for  them, 
they  will  lx;  an  imix)rtant  feature 
for  drajx'ry  departments  during 
summer  months. 

In  i)opular  pricetl  merchandise, 
checks  and  stripes  are  the  volume 
leaders.  In  the  more  expensive 
lines,  monotones  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand — jx)ssibly  with  the  seat  in  one 
color  and  the  back  in  another,  as  in 
the  ix)pular  yellow’  or  tan  and 
brown,  or  red,  white  and  blue,  com¬ 
binations. 


Courtesy  Stern  Jiros, 

Close  cooperation  between  the  ile- 
partments  carrying  summer  home 
furnishings  is  most  important.  At 
present  prices,  the  exi)enditure  of 
ix;rhaps  a  hundred  dollars  will  give 
an  entire  house  a  rejuvenated  and 
harmonious  effect,  if  the  new  items 
are  carefully  selected.  Some  system 
should  be  used  of  referring  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  related  departments 
or  (better  still)  of  assembling  fur¬ 
niture,  rugs  and  draperies,  so  that 
the  customer  can  see  them  all  to¬ 
gether  while  making  her  purchases. 
In  order  to  make  this  ensemble  sell¬ 
ing  possible,  the  salespeople  should 
be  familiar,  not  only  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  their  own  department, 
but  with  that  l)eing  shown  by  the 
others  in  the  home  furnishings 
group.  Copies  of  all  advertisements 
should  be  distributed  to  the  sales¬ 
people  or  posted  where  they  can  be 
seen  easily  by  all  of  them.  Tours 
of  inspection  in  the  related  depart¬ 
ments  during  noon  hour  or  possibly 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  de¬ 
partments  are  busy,  can  bear  fruit 
in  increased  sales. 

Interdepartmental  Selling 

An  alert  salesforce  is  one  of  the 
prime  essentials  in  these — as  in  all 
— departments.  The  responsibility 
of  the  buyer  for  stimulating  intelli¬ 
gently  directed  enthusiasm  in  the 
salesforce,  is  gaining  increasing  rec¬ 
ognition.  A  buyer  should  have  very 
definite  reasons  for  selecting  tl^ 
merchandise  brought  into  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  salietit  selling 
jx)ints  should  lx*  ixxnted  out  to  the 
staff  as  soon  as  the  merchandise  is 
brought  on  the  floor. 

In  addition,  cither  the  buver  or 
(Continued  on  paye  92) 
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A  Growing  Wallpaper  Department 


fffTlllKSK  days,  we  estimate  very 
carefully  the  cost  of  any  work 
a  customer  may  lie  interested 
in,  and  although  we  may  do  hut 
one  room  in  homes  that  fairly  cry 
out  for  complete  renovation,  we 
gladly  do  the  one-room  jobs  and  do 
them  even  more  carefully  than 
would  ordinarily  lx;  considered  nec¬ 
essary  if  an  entire  house  were  in¬ 
volved,”  says  S.  M.  Kleimann,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  wallijaix;r  department  at 
Muir’s  Deiiartment  Store.  It  is 
quite  typical  of  the  present  situation, 
he  explains,  to  do  but  one  room  of 
a  house,  but  these  orders  of  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars  have  led 
to  repeat  orders  m  the  same  homes 
ill  many  instances,  and  to  other 
orders  in  the  neighborhood. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  wallpaper  department, 
which  came  into  being  on  the  first 
of  February,  1932,  and  served  over 
five  hundred  customers  in  its  first 
year,  without  a  single  complaint 
having  been  made  by  a  customer. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  showing 
for  a  new  department,  and  is  the 
result  of  careful  planning  by  its 
manager,  backed  up  by  the  consci¬ 
entious  efforts  of  the  salesman  on 
duty  in  the  department  and  the  four 
carefully  selected  and  trained  ser¬ 
vice  men  out  in  the  field. 


ing  alMiiit  twelve  inches  of  depth' 
of  the  luijxT, and  the  full  roll  width; 
a  set  of  “wings”  .showing  samples 
of  ixiix;r,  and  pictures  of  the  same 
l)aiH;r  in  finished  rooms ;  a  numlier 
of  sample  books  placed  on  coiiveni- 


To  Your  AdvanUjcl 
MUIR'S  Ntw 
Wallpaper  Section 
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Equipped  co  undertake  aU  in* 
tenor  and  exterior  decoration 
under  contracts  at  temptingly  low 
off-season  prices.  For  example 
here's  a  special  that  includes  re* 
moval  of  ^d  paper: 


12x13  Room  Scraped  and 
Papered 


Regularly  16.95  or  more;  all 
old  paper  is  removed  and  re* 
placed  with  your  selection 
of  wall,  border  and  railing 
fr<Mn  a  wide  range  of  choice 


AT 


This  Leaflet  Must  Be  Presented 
CO  Share  in  This  Special  Offer 


MUIR'S  Department  Store 

Main  at  Prospect  East  Orange 

otANGE  3.saoo _ 


Arrangement  of  Department 

’I'he  department  occupies  a  floor 
space  about  twenty-five  by  sixty 
feet,  on  their  third  floor,  adjacent  to 
the  rugs,  shades  and  linoleum,  and 
four  sejjarate  tyjx;s  of  displays  are 
used  to  attract  the  attention  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  long  wall  or  jmrtition  is 
prej)ared,  with  loops  of  paper,  show¬ 


cut  tloorstands  alxmt  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  readily  accessible  to  pros- 
l)ective  buyers ;  and  a  “sample-hin” 
in  which  is  a  full  roll  of  every  ^Kit- 
tern  and  taper  carried  in  stock.  In 
this  way,  it  is  easy  to  show  a  cus¬ 
tomer  the  exact  roll  of  the  jarticular 
numlier  in  which  she  is  interested. 

The  work  is  confined  almost  ex¬ 


clusively  to  private  residences  of  the 
Ix'tter  type,  and  fully  ninety  tier  cent 
(»f  the  sales  made  are  of  the  best 
grades  of  walloaper,  selected  about 
e«iually  from  oiien  stock  and  from 
sale  iMxiks. 

.\n  indeiiendent  advertising  cam- 
l«iign  is  carried  on  for  this  ileiart- 
ment,  at  times  using  space  in  broad¬ 
sides  featuring  major  sales  events 
of  the  store,  and,  at  less  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  using  advertising  siiace  m 
newsiiapers  covering  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  trading  area  than  that  of  the 
store  as  a  whole,  the  latter  media 
not  lieing  available  to  the  other  sell¬ 
ing  tlepartments  of  the  store  because 
of  the  higher  advertising  rates. 
ICven  in  these  newspa|x;rs,  however, 
small  inserts  covering  a  sixx'ific  ser¬ 
vice  feature  of  the  wall^uqxfr  de¬ 
partment  have  lx;en  found  to  jiay 
cpiite  well. 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where 
the  store  is  located,  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  better  suhurlian  section 
of  Metropolitan  New  York,  and  is 
surrounded  by  such  fine  residential 
districts  as  Montclair,  Glen  Ridge, 
Maplewood,  all  of  which  lie  within 
the  store’s  trading  territory.  Al¬ 
though  their  residents,  as  elsewhere, 
are  following  the  world-wide  cus¬ 
tom  of  restricting  their  present  pur¬ 
chases,  a  very  gratifying  numlx;r  «)f 
them  have  been  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  from  this  up- 
and-coming  department.  Quality  of 
merchandise,  combined  with  prompt¬ 
ness  and  excellence  of  service,  have 
proved  a  merchandising  policy  that 
lias  brought  very  satisfactory  results 
to  the  store,  as  well  as  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  Such  activity  and  growth 
indicate  that  “Business  Is  Good  If 
You  Go  After  It.” 


Employees’  Spring-Shopping  Night 


WITH  Easter  nearly  three 
weeks  later  than  last  season. 
Bear’s  (York,  Pa.)  siieeded 
up  spring  buying  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  their  store  ixxiple  an  ap- 
precialile  Easter  Gift  in  the  shape 
of  a  20  ])er  cent  discount  on  all  pur¬ 
chases,  Tuesday  evening,  March 
14th,  in  a  store-wide  Spring- Shop- 
Ving  Night.  'I'his  was  the  second 
event  of  this  kind  the  Bear  store 
has  held,  the  first  taking  place  just 


Ix'fore  the  holidays,  when  their  store 
lx*ople  had  a  night  for  Christmas 
shopping. 

The  store  closed  at  the  usual 
time,  6  P.  M.,  reoiiening  at  7  P.  M. 
for  the  employees,  their  deix;ndents 
and  other  memlx'rs  of  the  family 
whom  they  wished  to  invite.  The 
time  chosen,  as  on  the  first  event, 
was  a  pay  tlay.  All  employees  re- 
IKirted  at  their  regular  places  at  7 
o’clock  P.  M.  .'\t  that  time  half  of 


the  staff  liegan  shopping,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  resj^'ctive  places  at  8 
o’clock,  when  they  were  to  serve  the 
other  half  of  the  force  till  9,  when 
the  store  closed.  Si)ecial  passes  were 
issued  by  the  ixTsonnel  director  to 
the  store  ix;ople,  for  their  families 
to  present  to  dtMirmen  when  they 
came  to  shop. 

A  20  iH;r  cent  di.scount  was  al¬ 
lowed  all  workers  on  purchases  for 
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themselves  and  dependents.  These 
discounts  applied  in  all  departments 
except  where  special  concessions  to 
co-workers  were  already  in  effect, 
such  as  Beauty  Shop  and  Millinery. 

Employees  were  itivitefl  to  make 
down  payments  of  25  i)er  cent  on 
|)urchases  made  during  the  evening, 
unless  their  credit  rating  was  A1  or 
sixfcial  arrangements  had  l)een  made 
with  the  credit  department.  Down- 
IKiyment  purchases  were  placed  on 
l.ay-.\way  until  the  following  pay 
day,  one  week  later,  with  the  nmler- 
standing  that  they  would  l)e  lifted 
on  that  day. 

The  store  cafeteria  provided  a 
special  supper  plate  at  15  cents  and 
two  more  elaliorate  platters  at  25 


cents  each,  for  this  occasion.  This 
served  to  keep  the  staff  in  the  store 
and  likewise  enabled  them  to  have 
their  evening  meal  without  the  in¬ 
convenience  and  e.xpense  of  going 
home. 

This  Shopping  Night  served  a 
triple  purpose.  It  enabled  employees 
to  visit  all  departments  and  acquaint 
themselves  fully  with  new  things 
for  Spring  and  Easter,  before  the 
shopping  rush  i)eak.  It  also  afford¬ 
ed  an  opjxirtunity  for  the  store 
jKiople  to  shop  meml)ers  of  their 
families,  who  were  privileged  to 
make  purchases  at  regular  prices, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  dependents, 
who  enjoyed  the  betiefit  f)f  the  20 
l)er  cent  discount.  This  was  an 


Easter  Gift  and  one  which  was  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  employees. 

All  things  considered  .  .  .  the 
difference  in  seasons,  the  recent  de¬ 
moralizing  banking  situation,  etc., 
this  event  Tuesday  evening  was  a 
greater  success  than  the  one  held  in 
in  December.  It  proved  so  worth 
while,  and  was  so  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  employees  that 
Bear’s  plan  to  repeat  it  in  October 
when  the  Fall  Shopping  Night  will 
come. 

Basing  their  plans  on  this  experi¬ 
ence  of  Charles  H.  Bear  &  Com¬ 
pany,  several  other  stores,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sage  Allen  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  staged  similar 
events  with  success. 


Collecting  Past  Due  Accounts 


Guggenheim  e  r’s,  in 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  found  them¬ 
selves  faced  with  a  condition 
that  many  other  stores  are  encoun¬ 
tering  at  the  present  time — slow 
collections  and  a  consetpient  jeop¬ 
ardizing  of  their  own  credit  jxisition 
because  of  the  numl)er  of  i)ast  due 
accounts  they  were  carrying. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  letter 
repro<luced  on  this  page  was  sent 
out  on  April  1st,  to  all  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  with  a  standing  balance  from 
the  previous  month. 


The  letter  obtained  66.1  per  cent 
of  the  goal,  during  the  time  speci¬ 
fied  for  measuring  the  results. 
Through  April  15th,  the  store’s  col¬ 
lection  jx?rcentage  was  higher  than 
it  had  been  on  that  day  for  the  past 
eight  months,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  January. 

Caused’  Consi«lerable  Comment 

In  addition  to  the  actual  money 
collected.  Ma.x  Guggenheimer,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  stt)re.  found  that  it  cre¬ 
ated  much  favorable  comment  and 


did  a  great  deal  toward  making 
Lynchburg  credit  conscious  and  he 
felt  that  good  results  from  the  let¬ 
ter  will  continue  for  several  months. 

“Of  course,"  he  e.xjdained,  in  re¬ 
counting  the  results  obtained,  “we 
realize  that  all  of  the  money  paid 
during  that  period  was  not  in  re- 
.s])onse  to  the  letter,  but  we  do  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  letter  was 
responsible  for  the  greater  j)art  of 
it  and  that  without  the  letter  our 
collections  would  be  considerably 
lower  at  this  time.” 


To  all  of  our  Charge  Account  Customers 

President  Roosevelt  says  that  the  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  take  it  directly  to  the  people.  So 
that  is  what  I  am  doing — taking  a  matter  of  importance  up  directly  with  our  customers. 

Frankly,  the  situation  is  this; 

In  an  effort  tt)  show  our  customers  as  much  leniency  as  we  could  under  present  conditions 
has  resulted  in  finding  ourselves  carrying  a  much  heavier  burden  of  i^ist  due  accounts  than  our 
business  ju.stifies. 

Onr  Isinkers  apjweciate  the  friendly  s])irit  tliat  has  brought  about  this  condition,  but  they  tell 
us  that  we  are  trying  to  do  entirely  too  much,  and  I  have  |)n)mised  them  a  retluction  in  customers’ 
accounts  of  $25,000.&)  by  April  15th. 

Now,  of  course  I  can’t  afford  to  fall  tlown  on  that  promise  and  the  only  way  in  the  world 
that  I  will  l)e  able  to  keep  it  is  through  the  prompt  payment  of  past  due  accounts.  1  made  this 
promise  with  full  confidence  that  you  would  back  me  up  and  this  is  my  appeal  to  you. 

Every  customer  is  urged  to  pay  their  account  in  full,  if  possible,  or.  at  least,  a  substantial  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  account  if  it  is  impossible  to  pay  all  of  it.  just  because  your  i)articular  account  might 
l)e  small,  don’t  think  that  it  won’t  hell) — 'lots  of  small  balances  make  up  a  very  large  balance. 

We  highly  appreciate  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  our  vast  army  of  loyal  charge  customers 
— they  are  our  greatest  asset. 

I  am  making  this  appeal  with  assurance  and  know  that  you  will  back  me  up.  In  other  words ; 
I  am  counting  on  YOU. 

Cordially  yours, 

MAX  GUGGENHEIMER. 
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Keeping  Supply  Expense  Down 

By  J.  P.  MORAN 

riinliasiiuf  Consultant,  and  Former  General  PurcliasUuj  Agent, 
National  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


The  present  expense  situation 
demands  unusual  and  powerful 
antidotes,  assuring  immediate 
and  lasting  improvement.  This  is 
true  i>articularly  in  the  purchasing 
of  supplies  in  the  face  of  proposed 
inllationary  measures  and  increased 
uncertainty  in  wholesale  commodity 
prices. 

I'he  Purchasing  Agent's  work  is 
more  important  than  ever  before, 
as  he  is  responsible  for  purchasing 
the  right  commodities  at  the  lowest 
IKJssible  cost,  and  for  guarding 
against  waste  or  improper  use  of 
supplies.  He  must  be  prei)ar«.d  for 
every  emertrencv  that  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  or  reduce  the  amount  of  sup¬ 
plies  necessary. 

Many  incidents  in  store  operation 
affect  the  (piantities  of  supplies 
necessary,  and  very  often  supplies’ 
exiiense  liears  the  burden,  to  effect 
sulistantial  reductitins  in  payroll  and 
other  e.xpense.  The  purchasing 
agent  must  keep  informed  of  these 
changes  in  order  to  justify  month¬ 
ly  expense  and  inventories.  If  he 
fails  in  any  of  these  duties,  his 
monthly  rejHirts  will  indicate  the 
fact. 


I^tlK-T  towels  per  wipe  as  against 
1-1/3  cloth  towels  per  wi^x.-.  As 
the  average  person  uses  more 
towels,  either  cloth  or  pajjer,  than 
are  actually  retiuired,  we  developed 
a  new  time  stop  cloth  towel  caln- 
net  adjustable  to  particular  needs 
eliminating  waste,  which  has  en¬ 
abled  the  cloth  towel  industry  to 
definitely  compete  with  pajwr 
towels. 


('.loth  Towels  Vs.  Paper  Towels 

Stores  generally  have  resorted  to 
pajKT  rather  than  cloth  towels  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  couple  of  years  to  cut 
expense.  New  developments  in  the 
cloth  towel  industry  now  suggest 
that  under  certain  conditions  linen 
towels  may  be  used  as  economically 
as  jiaper.  Jonas  H.  Mayer,  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Linen  Supply 
Association,  calls  attention  to  the 
following  facts  of  interest  to  stores. 
“Certain  tyi)es  of  cloth  towel  ser¬ 
vice  are  superior  to  paper  at  a  lower 
cost  than  paper.  Paix;r  towel  cost 
is  a  capital  expense,  whereas  cloth 
tcjwels  are  rented  on  a  monthly 
basis,  cabinets  furnished  free  of 
charge.  Purchasing  Agents  should 
carefully  compare  the  number  of 
pai)er  towels  used  per  person  per 
wipe,  with  the  amount  of  cloth  gen- 
erallv  used.  When  this  is  definitely 
determined,  it  will  l)e  found  that 
cloth  towels  can  be  obtained  for 
less.  .After  many  tests  we  have 
found  that  the  average  jjerson  uses 


The  accompanying  article  by 
J.  F.  Moran  suiiDnarices  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Sup¬ 
ply  Mamgers’  Conference  at 
the  last  annual  convention,  as 
Toell  as  presenting  recent  pur¬ 
chasing  economies  reported  by 
member  stores.  Readers  will 
find  in  this  article  many  perti¬ 
nent  suggestions  for  reducing 
and  curtailing  supply  e.xpense. 
G.  L.  PLA.NT, 

Store  Management  Group 


gress  was  made  by  all  of  the  stores 
in  Pittsburgh,  which  agjreed  imani- 
mously  to  charge  customers  from  5 
to  10  cents  each  for  regular  set-up 
gift  boxes,  including  tissue  and  gift 
ribbon  on  purchases  under  $2.00  in 
value.  The  salespersons  received  a 
list  of  the  box  sizes  and  the  charges 
pertaining  thereto,  and,  as  a  result 
of  this  procedure  which  is  being 
continued  throughout  the  year,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  being  saved  by 
each  store  concerned. 

If  a  customer  raises  objections  to 
these  charges  the  stores — tlirough 
mutual  agreement — give  the  custo¬ 
mer  without  charge,  a  gift  folder  on 
first  door  merchandise  such  as 
gloves,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  neck¬ 
wear,  etc.  Only  three  sizes  of  gift 
folders  were  tried  this  past  year 
namely: — 7  x  7  x  54.  10  x  6  x 
and  12*4  x  4  x  54.  manufactured 
of  40  point  stock.  Many  other 
stores,  individually,  are  using  one 
piece  folders  in  place  of  regular 
set-up  boxes  on  certain  merchandise 
items.  In  some  instances,  one  piece 
gift  folders  have  been  obtained  for 
half  of  the  cost  of  regular  set-up 
holiday  boxes — a  mighty  im])urtant 
saving. 

No  Customer  Complaints 


Cloth  towels  projierly  laundered 
and  paper  towels  proix;rly  manufac¬ 
tured  are  Ixjth  sanitary,  and  the 
([uestion  of  sanitation  should  not  be 
used  as  an  argument  unless  you  are 
dealing  with  a  concern  of  (piestion- 
able  character.  The  average  cus¬ 
tomer  prefers  cloth  towels  provided 
that  they  are  properly  laundered, 
properly  dispensed,  and  that  cabi¬ 
nets  are  conveniently  located.  The 
memljers  of  the  National  Linen 
Supply  Association  are  well  rated 
companies,  striving  continually  to 
improve  the  service  to  their  custo¬ 
mers.” 

Charging  for  Gift  Wrap 

Decided  progress  was  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  last  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  on  the  plan  of  making  a  definite 
charge  to  customers  for  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  either  on  all  gift  merchandise 
or  on  gift  merchandise  retailing  for 
less  than  $1.00  which  promises  to 
develop  as  a  permanent  all-the-year 
store  policy.  Probably  the  liest  pro¬ 


The  Howland  Dry  Goods  Com¬ 
pany  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  C.  D.  Sliannon,  Store 
Manager,  has  i)urchased  folders  in 
white  stock  for  all  year  use.  Be¬ 
side  the  three  sizes  as  used  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  another  large  size  is  used 
for  silk  underwear  and  children’s 
wear.  The  larger  size  apparently 
was  not  quite  as  successful  as  the 
smaller  ones,  but  the  objections 
came  chieHy  from  their  employees, 
and  no  objections  were  received 
from  customers.  On  the  whole,  the 
e.xperiment  proved  very  successful, 
and  during  this  past  holiday  season 
they  used  al)out  25  per  cent  in  white 
one  piece  folders,  out  of  the  total 
(quantity  of  boxes  generally  used. 

Regarding  charging  for  regular 
set-up  gift  boxes,  this  store  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  silverware,  china  and 
cut  glass  department,  where  a 
charge  of  10  cents  was  made  for 
each  gift  box  on  any  purchase  of 
less  than  $1.00.  Only  one  com¬ 
plaint  was  received  during  the  en¬ 
tire  holiday  season.  .Al.so,  they 
charged  10,  15,  and  25  cents  for 
gift  wrapping,  tissue  i)a|)er  and  rib¬ 
bon,  the  amount  of  the  charge  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  retail  price  of  the 
merchandise.  If  the  purchase  was 
large  enough  the  bo.x  was  given  free 
of  charge,  but  the  above  charges  for 
gift  wrapping  were  still  made.  They 
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had  no  difficulty  and  made  a  profit 
on  gift  wrapping.  Finally,  they 
])laced  a  number  of  set-up  boxes  in 
their  Stationery  Deixirtment,  and 
sold  quite  a  few  at  a  very  nice 
markup. 

Contrasted  to  the  experience  of 
the  Howland  Dry  Goods  Company, 
the  Blum  Store,  Philadelphia  ex- 
I^erimented  with  folders  a  year  ago 
with  little  success,  due  to  several 
complaints  from  customers.  They 
are  still  using  a  folder  with  a  metal 
clasp.  l^t  year,  they  tried  out 
three  folders  for  hosiery,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  and  gloves,  but  the  poor  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
concerted  effort  by  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  stores.  This  store  believes, 
however,  that  if  all  stores  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  agreed  to  use  these  folders, 
they  would  be  accentable. 

Folding  Gift  Boxes 

The  experience  of  the  Shepard 
Company,  Providence,  as  reported 
by  Robert  F.  Abell,  Store  Manager, 
is  of  particular  interest.  'I'hey  tried 
folding  gift  boxes  in  four  sizes 
similar  to  those  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  even  using  the  folders  for 
inexpensive  shirts.  Folders  were 
used  according  to  i)rice  lines  of 
merchandise  i.e.  fifty-cent  shirts  on 
their  bargain  aisle  tables.  The  boxes 
not  only  kHjked  attractive,  ready  for 
use  on  the  tables,  but  they  increased 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  especially 
when  customers  were  told  the  box 
would  be  given  free  with  the  ine.x- 
l>ensive  shirts.  The  boxes  were  used 
especially  on  inexpensive  neckties 
and  handkerchiefs.  They  proved 
very  successful  on  handkerchiefs 
and  the  amount  of  money  saved  on 
handkerchief  boxes  was  most  qrati- 

No  complaints  were  received  but 
notes  were  made  concerning  im¬ 
provements  in  construction  of  the 
boxes  that  could  lie  made.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  on  gloves  (especially  men’s) 
and  hosiery  it  was  found  that  the 
ends  of  the  box  did  not  fold  inside 
far  enough,  permitting  the  gloves 
to  shove  out  of  the  collapsible  end. 
This  is  a  factor  which  stores  should 
watch  particularly  on  boxes  or 
H"  deep. 

In  some  cities,  colored  holiday 
boxes  are  traditionally  used,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  for  a  particular 
store  to  discontinue  them  in  favor  of 
plain  colors,  unless  a  majority  of 
other  stores  did  likewise.  When  a 
store  insists  upon  a  certain  cover 
paper,  it  cannot  use  folding  gift 
boxes  very  well,  but  if  the  store 
will  allow  the  box  manufacturer  to 


print  or  lithograph  its  design  right 
on  the  plain  box  board,  real  savings 
will  result. 

In  some  cities  there  may  l)e  only 
one  or  two  set-up  Ixjx  manufac¬ 
turers,  which  limits  the  competition 
and  may  compel  stores  to  pay  more 
than  necessary.  It  usually  is  diffi¬ 
cult  and  expensive  to  transport  set¬ 
up  boxes  from  outside  cities  as  they 
are  too  bulky.  F'olding  gift  boxes 
can  be  transported  economically. 

Store  owners  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  their  exorbitant  gift 
vjrapping  expense,  and  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  reduce  this  expense  they 
must  cooperate  earnestly  in  each 
community.  If  customers  fully 
realised  the  e.vcessive  cost  of  gift 
wrapping,  they  zvoidd  probably  be 
the  first  to  sponsor  the  use  of  less 
expensive  supplies. 

How  Far  Can  Printed  Forms 
Be  Standardized? 

Stores,  generally,  can  do  a  more 
thorough  and  extensive  job  in  stan¬ 
dardizing  their  printed  forms  and 
benefit  from  further  economies 
which  are  being  passed  up  at  the 
present  time.  Careful  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  systems  sur¬ 
rounding  the  use  of  forms,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  restraint  must 
be  used  to  avoid  seizing  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  savings  until  it  is 
positive  that  true  economy  will  re¬ 
sult.  Necessarily,  the  project  must 
be  carefully  planned  and  charted  in 
advance  to  obtain  desired  results. 

Briefiy,  some  of  the  advantages 
will  be: — 

1.  Lower  Production  Costs. 
Manufacturers  could  produce  ab¬ 
solutely  standard  foniis  at  less  cost, 
due  to  more  economical  runs,  lower 
costs  for  composition  and  make 
ready,  lower  selling  expense,  and 
better  utilization  of  idle  press  time. 

2.  Lozver  Inventories  for  Manu¬ 
facturer  and  Consumer.  Uljviously, 
manufacturers  would  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  a  large  stock  of 
thousands  of  different  forms  for 
thousands  of  customers,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  interest  on  investment,  in¬ 
surance  depreciation,  obsolescense, 
rent,  clerical  and  handling  charges, 
etc.  Stores  could  order  standard 
forms  on  a  “hand  to  mouth”  basis 
and  still  benefit  by  the  lower  unit 
cost.  They  would  also  receive  the 
other  benefits  above  mentioned  by 
reducing  inventories. 

3.  Better  and  More  Economical 
Sendee  to  Customers.  Manufac¬ 
turers  could  ship  minimum  quanti¬ 
ties  without  delay,  as  the  standard 


forms  would  be  ready  for  delivery 
at  all  times  thus  minimizing  expen¬ 
sive  anc(  .troublesome  rush  orders. 
Transportation  charges  would  like¬ 
wise  be  reduced  as  fewer  parcel 
post  or  express  shipments  would  be 
necessary. 

4.  Improved  Quality.  The  stan¬ 
dard  forms  would  comprise  de¬ 
finite  si)ecifications  as  to  grades  of 
paper  and  workmanship  thus  assur¬ 
ing  satisfactory  quality  at  all  times 

Store  Printing 

Reductions  in  printing  costs 
Ijased  on  open  market  prices  rai.ses 
again  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  economical  for  a  store  to  do  its 
own  printing  or  have  it  done  out¬ 
side.  Certainly  a  store  can  easily  tie 
up  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
in  plates  and  electros  unless  very 
careful  sui>ervision  is  maintained, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of 
handling  and  storing.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  store  executives,  coin- 
])etitiou  in  the  last  few  years  has 
made  it  unwise  for  buyers  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  store  their  own  plates. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  have 
always  felt  that  a  “shoemaker 
should  stick  to  his  last”  and  that 
buyers  are  not  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Printing  is  a  specialized  field  and 
certainly  the  number  of  printers  in 
business  are  a  good  check  on  coin- 
l)etition.  It  is  difficult  for  printing 
users  to  maintain  an  equitable  and 
profitable  balance  in  production  to 
justify  printing  their  ozen  forms  if 
all  cost  factors  are  properly  con¬ 
sidered. 

Factory  Prepackiiig 

Another  factor  which  deserves 
more  consideration  by  manv  st(nes 
in  keeping  supply  expense  down,  is 
that  of  factory  prepacking.  'I'he 
progress  recently  made  in  some 
stores  is  remarkable,  though  many 
have  failed  to  realize  the  benefits 
l)ossible  by  its  application. 

This  subject  was  discussed  and 
reviewed  at  length  at  the  .Supply 
Managers’  Session  during  the  re¬ 
cent  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  convention. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  by  Herman 
V'onk,  Purchasing  .\geut  of  Giinbel 
Brothers,  New  York,  bring  out 
some  interesting  and  important 
points.  Mr.  Vonk  stated  : —  ^ 

“In  our  store  last  year,  as  close 
as  we  can  check  it,  we  reduced  the 
pro  rata  $40, (XX)  of  the  previous 
year’s  figures,  entirely  due  to  pre¬ 
packing.  That  does  not  include  the 
reduction  of  labor  in  the  packing 
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(Upartment,  receiving  department 
and  warehouse.  The  breakages 
were  reduced  in  some  instances 
from  as  high’  as  eighteen  per  cent 
to  less  than  one  per  cent.  This  is 
no  fancy  tale;  it  is  something  we 
actually  have  followed  and  watched 
for  the  last  few  years.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.  Breakage  and 
damages  can  be  reduced  consider¬ 
ably.” 

“A  substantial  amount  of  pre¬ 
packing  is  done  on  unfinished  fur¬ 
niture.  Small  coffee  tables  ought  to 
be  preiKicked  today.  As  to  conceal¬ 
ed  damage,  most  stores  doing  ex¬ 
tensive  prei)acking  have  a  certain 
percentage  of  sjxit  checks  made  of 
all  merchandse.  You  may  find  you 
need  five  or  ten  i)er  cent.  In  New 
York  City,  a  great  percentage  of 
toys  are  being  sent  out  knocked 
down — as  well  as  inexpensive  fur¬ 
niture.” 

“One  major  factor  retarding  fac¬ 
tory  prepacking  is  a  lack  of  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  stores.  The  largest 
stores  in  this  city  now  have  prepack 
wherever  their  volume  is  large 
enough  to  demand  it  from  the 
manufacturer.  When  it  comes  to  a 
fewer  number  of  items,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  have  a  manufacturer  upset 
his  factory  to  give  you  what  you 
want.” 

“Another  difficulty  is,  one  store 
may  want  a  certain  prepack ; 
another  store  might  want  a  differ¬ 
ent  one.  If  the  stores  could  get  to¬ 
gether  to  demand,  on  the  total 
volume  of  all  the  stores,  a  certain 
design  prepack,  much  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.” 

“Stores  in  New  York  have  gone 
(|uite  a  long  way  on  that  line  but 
it  is  very  much  doubted  whether 
the  average  store  is  now  giving 
sufficient  attention  to  prepack  or 
realize  just  what  prepacking  will 
do.” 

“As  an  illustration,  in  the  lamp 
department  (at  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York)  we  had  a  promotion  of 
a  dollar  lamp,  shade  and  base,  made 
of  glass  with  an  imitation  parch¬ 
ment  shade.  In  the  last  two  and 
one-half  months,  we  have  sold  50,- 
000.  Now,  just  imagine  how  much 
help  you  need  in  packing  such  an 
article.  The  base  is  glass ;  the  shade 
would  be  separate.  Taking  it  out 
of  the  cases  there  would  be  plenty 
of  breakage  requiring  an  extra  staff 
of  iHiople  to  handle  it.  Our  regular 
staff  in  the  store  handled  that  pro¬ 
motion  as  it  came  through.  The 
Ixjxes  are  all  set  up,  w’ith  the  lamps 
in  them.  The  different  colors  are 
marked  on  the  outside.  The  store 
merely  takes  the  address  label  to 


the  warehouse  and  pastes  it  on  the 
ho.r  and  it  is  ready  to  go  out  on 
the  truck." 

“Excepting  during  Christmas, 
the  overtime  in  our  packing  de- 
[>artment  is  negligible  and  a  rare 
occurrence,  due  largely  to  factory 
prepacking.  The  handling  of  card 
tables,  unpainted  furniture,  glass¬ 
ware,  china — if  not  prepacked  would 
require  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  ex¬ 
tra  people  throughout  the  year  at 
certain  times.  I  am  convinced  of 
that  because  we  have  traced  it.  If 
the  other  stores  knew  what  could  be 
done  with  factory  prepacks  they 
would  go  into  the  subject  more 
wholeheartedly.  ’  ’ 

Not  only  have  Gimbel  Brothers 
effected  direct  economies  through 
the  use  of  factory  prepacking,  but 
they  have  capitalizeci  on  the  sav¬ 


ing  or  advertising  on  the  cartons  so 
that  stores  may  salvage  and  use 
them  on  deliveries.  Hitherto,  stores 
liave  liad  to  paste  paper  all  over  the 
printed  matter  appearing  on  manu¬ 
facturers’  cartons  before  they  could 
be  salvaged  and  used  without  incit¬ 
ing  customer  complaints  to  objec¬ 
tionable  advertising. 

For  the  most  part,  the  advertising 
value  to  the  manufacturer  in  print¬ 
ing  “ad”  copy  on  cartons  going  to 
retail  stores  is  negligible  and  fre¬ 
quently  out  of  proportion  to  print¬ 
ing  costs  involved.  If  approached 
in  the  proper  manner,  st(jres  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  cooperation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  either  eliminating  or  re¬ 
stricting  such  advertising  copy,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  it  is  of  objectionable 
character  to  the  customer. 

Related  to  this  is  the  practice  of 


.  .  .  And  that^s  just  one  of  the  savings 
dramatized  in  our  91-Year  Experience  Sale 

7UU  different  liuea  of  Gimbel  merchandise  are  packed  in  advance  at  the 
factory,  as  we  direct.  This  packing  saves  you  money,  in  every  case.  Electric 
beaters,  for  example.  The  manufacturer  used  to  pack  them  6-in-a-box,  at 
a  cost  of  3Vic  a  heater.  We  were  forced  to  throw  these  boxes  away,  and 
to  repack  each  heater  separately.  Cost?  Another  S^c,  plus  moderate 
breakage.  314c  plus  514^  equals  9c.  Last  October  we  told  the  manufacturer 
to  pack  them  individually.  The  total  packing  cost  is  now  614^  instead 
of  9.  (One  of  the  reasons  we're  able  to  sell  the  heaters  for  as  low  as 
$1.)  And  it’s  just  one  of  thousands  of  similar  economies  we  have  discovered 
in  nearly  a  century  of  doing  business.  Remember:  every  saving  we  make 
goes  right  into  the  price  tag.  Notice  the  prices  on  this  pagel  Come  to 
Cimbels  tomorrow.  Don’t  miss  a  day  of  Gimbals  91>year  Experience  Sale. 


ings  from  this  source  by  a  message 
direct  to  store  customers  through 
the  following  advertisement,  which 
appeared  recently  in  New  York 
newspapers  under  the  heading :  “700 
Factories  Save  You  Money.” 

This  discussion  amply  illustrated 
that  in  order  to  receive  complete 
benefit  from  a  prepack  program,  a 
full  time  supervisor  should  be  em- 
ploved  to  manage  and  promote  the 
activities.  Otherwise  the  result  will 
be  a  dismal  failure.  It  is  a  big  un¬ 
dertaking,  but  well  worth  the  effort 
and  expense. 

Salvaging  Manufacturers’  Boxes 

Logically,  no  discussion  of  supply 
purchasin'^  is  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  practice  of  salvage. 
Some  stores  have  been  particularly 
active  lately  in  conducting  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  manufacturers  using 
corrugated  cartons  for  packing  their 
merchandise  to  eliminate  all  print¬ 


(tne  »'*-f)gressive  store  in  salvaging 
manufacturers’  hosiery  boxes  and 
glove  boxes  and  having  them  recov¬ 
ered  to  use  as  regular  set-up  and 
gift  boxes.  In  this  instance,  the 
store  has  effected  a  direct  saving, 
since  satisfactory  and  usable  gift 
boxes  are  obtained  at  merely  the 
cost  of  covering. 

Further  important  savings  can  be 
made  if  merchandise  buyers  will  re- 
(piest  their  manufacturers,  wherever 
possible,  to  furnish  boxes  covered 
with  plain  white  papers  of  attractive 
designs,  with  no  printing  or  labels 
thereon,  so  that  these  boxes  may  be 
used  apain  for  gift  wrapping  hos¬ 
iery,  gloves,  underwear,  men’s  shirts, 
and  numerous  other  items  that  will 
suggest  themselves.  Store  personnel 
should  l)e  cautioned  to  handle  these 
boxes  carefully  and  efficiently  for 
further  use. 

A  check-up  of  store  exjierience 
indicates  that  individual  stores  are 
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continuing  to  effect  supply  econo-  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  culiarities  is  for  men  to  change  to 
mies  through  the  application  of  the  Frequent  reference  to  the  informa-  lighter  weights  for  summer  wear  up 
simplified  sizes  of  notion  bags,  fold-  tion  contained  in  this  report  will  to  the  point  of  buying  their  shoes, 
ing  boxes,  set-up  boxes  and  corru-  help  the  purchasing  agent  to  im-  A  man  wouldn’t  want  to  carry  a 
gated  boxes,  as  adopted  by  the  Na-  prove  his  supplies  operation.  It  not  piano  around  with  him,  and  yet  he 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  only  sets  forth  standard  simplified  will  probably  carry  about  1500  extra 
tion.  The  existence  and  use  of  these  sizes  of  paper  bags,  folding,  set-up  ixiunds  each  day  by  wearing  re¬ 
recommended  standard  sizes  as  a  and  corrugated  boxes,  but  it  gives  gular  shoes — the  same  footwear 
purchasing  guide,  has  served  to  keep  practical  examples  as  to  how  dif-  that  was  worn  through  the  .snows 
down  the  requests  and  need  for  new  ferent  sized  department  and  speci-  of  winter  and  zero  weather.  Today, 
and  odd  size  Ixixes  which  frequently  alty  stores  have  applied  these  sim-  85  to  90  jier  cent  of  all  men’s  slioes 
arise  in  store  operation.  The  de-  plified  sizes  in  selecting  an  ade-  .sold  in  this  country  are  lilack,  and 
mand  for  new  size  boxes  from  sev-  quate  but  reduced  range  of  box  shoe  wardrobes  consist  of  "a”  pair 
eral  merchandise  departments,  aris-  sizes  to  fill  their  packing  needs,  of  shoes. 

ing  simultaneously,  has  frequently  Further,  the  report  summarizes  ac-  Summerweight  shoes  are  as 
l)een  fulfilled  by  adding  only  one  cepted  store  practice  for  wrapping  necessary  as  the  straw  hat.  They 
standard  size  box  from  the  simpli-  some  thirty  major  merchandise  are  airy  and  cool,  and  the  special 
fied  lists.  items  according  to  the  different  lightness  of  construction  allows  the 

More  frequently,  stores  have  tyjjes  of  transactions,  whether  foot  to  "breathe”.  Fashion  is  de- 
found  that  little  used  sizes  ctnild  be  "take-withs”,  "sends”,  or  “com-  creeing  that  men’s  shoes  shall  lie 
eliminated  and  some  simplified  size  mon  carriers”.  In  effect  this  report  not  only  comfortable,  but  in  colors 
substituted  with  direct  economy.  If  constitutes  a  valuable  handbook  for  and  leathers  to  harmonize.  Buck- 
stores  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  alert  and  efficient  purchasing  skins,  suedes,  and  calf.  Leatlier 
they  have  done  an  intelligent  joh  in  agent  who  recognizes  the  economy  soles,  crei)es,  spikes,  and  rubber- 
simplifying  their  Ixjx  sizes,  thev  can  of  standardization  and  simplified  nubbed  soles.  Brogues,  semi-Bro- 
easily  and  simply  check  their  accom-  practice  in  wrapping  and  packing.  gnes,  plain  toes,  and  moccasins, 
plishments  by  stacking  separately  all  Certainly  business  conditions  are  Even  unlined  calfskin.  .\nd  in 
folding  boxes  and  set-up  boxes  in  a  such  today  that  no  store  can  afford  colors  of  white  and  hlack,  brown 
pile  in  ascending  order,  according  to  overlook  the  advantages  and  and  white,  tan  and  white,  tan  and 
to  size,  and  then  note  how  closely  l)enefits  of  standardization  whether  fawn,  or  black  and  tan  with  white 
and  unneces.sarily  certain  sizes  ap-  it  be  printed  forms,  box  sizes,  fac-  buckskin,  solid  brown,  black,  tan, 
proximate  other  sizes  in  the  pile,  tory  prepacking,  or  the  elimination  white.  An  extensive  asstirtment  of 
Furtlier  study  as  to  the  primary  and  of  unnecessary  varieties  of  the  same  summer  shoes, 
secondary  uses  of  these  closely  du-  general  type  of  supply.  The  use  Men’s  clothing  merchants  are 
plicating  sizes  will  point  the  way  of  less  expensive  supplies  wherever  l)eing  offered  witliout  a  doubt  the 
for  still  further  elimination.  possible  is  the  order  of  the  day,  greatest  single  sales  opportunity  of 

Every  purchasing  agent  should  even  to  the  extent  of  getting  away  tlie  season  m  this  concerted  coop- 
have  a  co])y  of  the  report,  “Simpli-  from  some  of  the  time-honored  erative  campaign  for  distinct  sea- 
fication  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  frills  and  fancy  practices  heretofore  sons  m  men’s  wear.  The  Committee 
Supplies,”  published  by  the  Store  justified  as  “special  service”  de-  urges  every  retailer  of  men’s  cloth- 
Managemeiit  Group  of  the  National  manded  by  store  customers.  ing  and  turnishings  to  enlist  the 

support  of  your  local  newspapers, 
the  manufacturers  you  buy  from, 
and,  by  all  means,  of  every  other 
{Continued  from  page  29)  merchant  in  your  community,  for 

Mesh  shirts.  Foulard  ties.  Sports  summerweight  material,  they  may  this  movement.  Make  it  an  actu- 
shoes.  Shirts  and  shorts.  Mesh  hose  weigh  as  little  as  seven  ounces.  ality — ^not  a  wish — for  the  Summer 

(pastel  colors).  Golf  hose,  Sjiorts  Men  will  want  ties  to  match  their  season. 

lielts,  Irish  linen  handkerchiefs,  summer  suits.  Cool  colors,  will  be  Comfort  and  style  in  the  sum- 
Garters,  Golf  sets.  Tennis  rackets,  the  1933  idea  for  summer — and  mer’s  heat  is  taking  hold  of  the 
etc.  Things  that  will  add  amazingly  Foulards,  containing  more  silk  than  buying  pulilic  as  never  before.  Dr. 
to  the  comforts  and  joys  of  life  ordinary  ties.  They  wear  exception-  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of 
during  hot  weather  and  to  the  ally  well,  tie  smartly,  and  are  al-  Marketing,  Columbia  University, 
profits  of  the  de])artment.  ways  available  in  a  sjilendid  assort-  recently  remarked:  “In  my  opinion 

Healthfulness  is  an  important  ment  of  new  patterns, — icy  blues,  we  are  likely  to  go  into  a  i)eriod  in 
selling  point  in  favor  of  the  mesh  refreshing  greens,  soft  tans,  in  which  carefulness  of  business  dress 
weave  shirt’  for  summer,  liecause  the  shades  that  are  actually  cooling  in  will  be  very  much  more  important 
air  circulates  through  the  weave,  their  appearance.  Patterns  with  than  ever  before.  Everything  is 
minimizing  jx-rspiration  and  giving  dots,  strijxs,  figures  carefully  blend-  iiointing  to  the  lieginning  of  a  new 
it  tliat  cool  effect.  The  open  weave  ed  to  go  well  with  anything  with-  trend  towards  better  dressing, 
admits  the  health-giving  .sun  rays  out  clashing  are  also  summery.  You  can  safely  press  this  idea  in 

and  are  ideal  for  sjiorts,  the  mesh  Even  hats  are  lighter  weight  and  your  selling.  It  stands  a  1  letter 
construction  giving  to  the  liody  lietter  styled,  and  made  to  fit  the  chance  today  than  at  any  time  with- 
movements.  Coming  in  a  large  head  jierfectly  and  comfortably.  A  in  the  last  fifteen  years.” 
variety  of  colors,  they  can  be  worn  sailor  straw  hat  for  business,  a  Summer  suits  today  are  “light 
well  with  cotton  summer  suits.  jianama  hat  for  sixjrtswear,  and  a  but  right”,  are  well  tailored  and  de- 

White  broadcloth  shirts  are  par-  felt  hat  for  style— three  good  rea-  serve  the  right  to  a  place  in  every 
ticularly  good  in  the  summertime,  sons  for  selling  more  hats  to  every  man’s  wardrobe.  HELP  TO  PUT 
They  are  cool,  fresh-looking,  and  customer.  THEM  THERE! 

very  good  for  sportswear.  Made  of  One  of  the  most  jironounced  pe-  'I'.  L.  Bi-anke 
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Summer — A  New  Clothing  Season 


I 


F  YOUR  ACCOUNTING  COSTS 


ARE  STILL  TOO  HIGH 


To  many  stores  it  may  seem  impossible  that  further  reductions 
can  be  made  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

We  wish  to  c^^ll  the  attention  of  such  stores  to  recently 
developed  Burroughs  machines  and  features  which  are  bringing 
new  economies — as  well  as  greater  speed  and  accuracy — to 
every  phase  of  department  store  accounting. 

Despite  the  economies  you  may  have  already  effected — we 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automatic  features  make  it 
the  popular  machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  postinc,  in  one  operation, 
combinations  of  records  requirinjt 
typewritten  description. 


believe  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  You  too  may  discover 
that  further  reductions  are  possible. 

Your  local  Burroughs  representative  is  in  a  position  to  give  you 
complete  information — and  to  show  how  Burroughs  is  assisting 
other  department  stores  to  save  time,  money  and  labor  on  all 
kinds  of  figuring,  bookkeeping  and  accounting  work. 

Simply  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write  Burroughs 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC 
CALCULATOR 
A  light  key  couch  actuates  the  motor 
. . .  and  the  motor  instantly  completes 
the  operation,  each  key  registerins 
ICS  full  value  on  the  dials. 


Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


BURROUGHS  MULTIPLE  REGIS¬ 
TER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in 
department  stores  for  all  bookkeep- 
ing  not  requiring  typewritten 
description.  Posts  combinations 
of  related  records  in  one  operation. 


GIMBELS  .  .  .  MILWAUKEE 


This  store  handles  a  wide  variety  of  accounting  work  with  Burroughs 
Calculators,  Burroughs  Adding  Machines,  Burroughs  Duplex  Adding 
Machines,  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machines  and  other 
Burroughs  figuring  equipment. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 
Adds  two  sets  of  hgures  at  one  time 
and  provides  a  separate  total  of  each 
set:  adds  groups  of  hgures.  furnishing 
a  total  of  each  group  and  a  grand 
total  of  group  totals  without  relisting. 
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Legislation 


Computing  the  Fur  Tax  • 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 

Office  of 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
MT:  ST:  MR 

Mr.  Harold  R.  Young 
Munsey  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  office  that  certain  articles 
have  been  published  in  various  trade  papers  as  well  as  daily 
newspapers  in  which  an  incorrect  interpretation  has  been  put 
on  Trea.sury  Decision  4361  which  amends  Article  24  of  Regu¬ 
lations  46.  In  order  that  those  manufacturers  who  may  be 
affected  by  the  tax  on  fur  articles  may  be  properly  informed, 
an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  explain  what  changes  are  effected 
by  Treasury  Decision  4361  upon  Article  24  of  Regulations  46. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  explanation  be  made  to  the  members 
of  the  organization  which  you  represent. 

To  aid  in  this  discussion  of  Treasury  Decision  4361  the 
following  situation  will  be  assume<l: 

A  manufacturer  who  procltices  fur-trimmed  cloth 
coats  for  which  he  manufactures  both  the  cloth  coat 
and  fur  trimmings  calculates  his  various  costs  as 
follows : 

(1)  Cost  of  cloth — S  yards  at  $1.00  per  yard  $  5.00 


(2)  Labor  applied  to  cloth  in  cutting  it  to 

pattern  and  size  in  preparation  for  as- 
.sembling  3.00 

(3)  Cost  of  other  materials,  such  as  thread, 

etc.,  used  in  preparing  the  cloth  for  as¬ 
sembling  1.00 

(4)  Cost  of  lining — 3  yards  at  50  cents  per 

yard  1.50 

(5)  Labor  applied  to  the  lining  in  cutting  it  to 

pattern  and  size  in  preparation  for  as¬ 
sembling  1.00 

(6)  Cost  of  other  materials  such  as  thread, 

etc.,  used  in  preparing  the  lining  for  as¬ 
sembling  .50 

(7)  Cost  of  buttons  2.00 

(8)  Cost  of  braid  or  other  trimmings  (other 

than  fur)  1.00 

(9)  Labor  expended  in  assembling  the  above 

materials  to  complete  the  clotb  coat  4.00 

(10)  Cost  of  cloth  coat  $19.00 

Cost  of  fur: 

(11)  Cost  of  fur  skins  purchasctl  from  the 

fur  dealer  $  7.00 

(12)  Labor  applied  in  cutting  the  fur  to  pattern 

and  size  3.00 

(13)  Cost  of  other  materials  used  in  preparing 

the  fur  for  assembling  1.50 


(14)  Cost  of  fur  trimming  to  manufacturer  $11.50 

(15)  Labor  applied  in  assembling  fur  trimming 

to  cloth  coat  $  2.(30 

(16)  Cost  of  fur  trimmed  cloth  coat  (complete 

garment)  $32.50 


The  regulations  in  respect  to  determining  the  taxability  of 
fur- trimmed  coats  prior  to  being  amended  by  Treasury  De¬ 
cision  4361  state  as  follows: 

“The  tax  attaches  to  an  article  where  the  com¬ 
ponent  material  of  chief  value  is  fur  on  the  hide  or 
pelt.  Accordingly  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  tax 
applies  in  the  case  of  any  article  it  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  value  of  the  fur  on  the  hide  or 
pelt  is  exce^ed  in  value  by  any  other  single  com¬ 
ponent  material,  exclusive  of  labor  charges  for  manu¬ 
facturing  or  producing  the  article.” 

Under  this  ruling,  in  order  to  determine  the  taxability  of  a 
fur-trimmed  coat,  the  manufacturer  compared  the  value  of 


the  fur  to  the  value  of  each  single  material  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  garment,  exclusive  of  labor  charges.  Therc- 


f»)re  comparison  was  made  between: 

Cost  of  fur  (item  No.  14)  $11.50 

and  each  of  the  following  materials  respectively. 

Cost  of  cloth  (item  No.  1)  $  5.00 

Cost  of  lining  (item  No.  4)  $  1.50 

Cost  of  buttons  (items  No.  7)  $  2.00 

Cost  of  braid  (item  No.  8)  $  1.00 


The  comparison  of  the  above  values  shows  that  the  value  of 
the  fur  exceeds  the  value  of  any  single  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  coat,  therefore,  the  garment  is  considered 
one  in  which  fur  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  and 
subject  to  the  tax  impo.sed. 

The  regulations  in  respect  to  determining  the  taxability  of 
fur-trimmed  coats  under  Treasury  Decision  4361,  whicli 
amends  Article  24  of  Regulations  46,  reads  as  follows : 

“The  tax  attaches  to  the  sale  by  the  manufacturer 
of  any  article  if  such  article  is  made  of  fur  on  the 
hide  or  pelt,  or  if  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  of  such  article  is  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt.  To 
determine  whether  fur  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  the  respective  values  of  the  various  ma¬ 
terials,  including  the  fur,  should  be  compared.  The 
comparison  should  be  made  immediately  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  the  materials  after  they  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  preparetl  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to 
make  the  complete  article  except  assembling  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts.  Labor  charges  for  assembling  the  fur 
or  other  materials  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  value  of  the  fur  or  other  materials. 

If  the  fur  is  not  exceeded  in  value  by  any  other  single 
material,  the  fur  is  considered  the  component  material 
of  chief  value  and  the  sale  price  of  the  completetl  arti¬ 
cle  is  subject  to  the  tax.” 

Under  the  amended  ruling,  in  order  to  determine  the  tax¬ 
ability  of  a  fur-trimmetl  coat,  the  manufacturer  should  com¬ 
pare  the  value  of  the  fur  to  the  value  of  each  single  material 
completely  prepared  ready  to  be  asscmbletl.  Therefore,  com¬ 
parison  should  be  made  between: 

Cost  of  the  fur  (item  No.  14)  $11.50 

and  each  of  the  following  materials  rcspicctivcly. 

Cost  of  cloth,  plus  labor  expended  in  cutting 
it  to  pattern  and  size,  in  preparation  for  as¬ 
sembling,  plus  cost  of  other  materials  such  as 
thread,  etc.  used  in  preparing  the  cloth  for  as¬ 
sembling  (items  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3)  9,00 

Cost  of  lining  plus  labor  applied  to  lining,  plus 
cost  of  other  materials  such  as  thread,  etc. 
used  in  cutting  the  lining  for  assembling 
(items  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6)  3.00 

Cost  of  buttons  (item  No.  7)  2.00 

Cost  of  braid  (item  No.  8)  1.00 

The  comparison  of  the  values  under  the  amende<l  ruling 
shows  that  the  fur  is  not  exceeded  in  value  by  any  other 
single  material,  therefore,  the  fur  is  considered  the  compoiunt 
material  of  chief  value  and  the  article  is  one  of  which  fur  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  subjecting  the  complete 
garment  to  the  tax  baserl  on  its  selling  price. 

If  the  manufacturer  of  the  fur-trimmed  coat  produces  the 
cloth  coat  only  and  purchases  the  fur  collar  complete  from 
another  manufacturer,  in  that  case,  for  purposes  of  comparison 
to  determine  the  taxability  of  the  finishetl  garment,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  fur-trimmed  coat  will  consider  the  price  paid 
to  the  fur  manufacturer  for  the  fur  collar  as  the  value  of 
the  fur  and  that  value  will  be  compared  as  shown  above,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  place  of  item  No.  14  the  price  paid  for  the  fur 
collar  will  be  used. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  comparison  should  not  be  made 
between  the  cost  of  the  entire  cloth  coat  (item  No.  10)  and 
cost  of  the  fur  (item  No.  14)  hut  comparison  should  be  made 
betveen  the  cost  of  the  fur  and  each  component  part  of  the 
complete  garment.  Also  labor  expended  in  assembling  the 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Controllers*  Forum 


Management  by  Control 

{^Continued  from  page  54) 

5  million,  which  arc  without  that 
information.  Consider  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  high  markdown; 
it  is  the  delayed  markdown.  Has  all 
that  has  lieen  written,  and  spoken 
from  the  platform,  on  slow-moving 
merchandise  and  the  advantage  of 
fast  turnover,  fallen  on  so  many 
deaf  ears?  Just  what  excuse  any 
store  with  sales  even  as  low  as 
$500,000  could  offer  for  not  haying 
this  vital  information,  especially 
during  times  such  as  these  just 
jassed,  with  constantly  falling 
prices,  is  ilifficult  to  say.  Yet  here 
is  something  more  shocking — a  cer¬ 
tain  store  with  sales  over  10  million, 
situated  in  a  metropolitan  city,  re- 
|K)rte<l  that  it  was  unahle  to  con¬ 
tribute  data  on  the  i)ercentage  of 
apparel  stocks  less  than  three 
months  old,  because  “our  aging 
classification  t)egins  ‘under  six 
months’.” 

Need  it  be  added  that  this  store 
has  consistently  for  the  past  few 
years  failed  to  realize  profits? 

AccomiKinying  this  article  is  an 
illustration  entitled  “Dig  Deejicr.” 
It  is  intended  to  bring  out  that  store 
executives  must  dig  deep  into  the 
soil  below  the  surface  to  get  the 
facts.  Research-laziness  will  not 
produce  profits — work  alone  will 
not  make  a  good  crop.  Properly 
directed  work,  often  in  less  (juan- 
tity,  is  more  apt  to  be  resultful. 

Fundamental  information  is  vital 
to  the  well-l)eing  of  every  store. 
Get  it — insist  that  some  one  in  the 
store  1)6  responsible  for  at  least  the 
primary  and  vital  facts  indicated 
Ik'Iow.  Insist  that  these  facts  be 
correctly  assembled,  and  presented 
not  as  a  matter  of  interesting  his¬ 
tory  l)itt  so  that  they  may  l)e  tised 
as  a  directing  force  for  improving 
future  conditions. 

No  store  in  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goo<ls  Association  is  too  small 
to  have  correct  figures  of  gross 
margin,  accurate  exj)ense  account¬ 
ing,  accurate  total  store  net  results. 
These  should  lie  directly  the  result 
of  a  pro])er  retail  method  proced¬ 
ure,  and  the  use  of  the  EXPENSE 
MANUAL.  A  merchandise  separ¬ 
ation  along  the  general  lines  of 
standard  departmentalization  will 
yield  departmental  gross  margin 
data  which  may  l)e  controlled,  and 
even  forecast  with  much  accuracy. 

Against  these  departmental  gross 
margin  results  may  1)e  charged  di¬ 
rect  expenses  and  also  indirect  costs 
under  a  plan  that  has  been  devel- 
o|)ed  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 


COMING 
TO  NEW  YORK? 


Stop  at  a  NEW HOTEt.— 
Abootutotp  No  Eremium  in 


Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  sunshiny 
outside  room  with  Ijath  .  .  .  every 
modern  convenience  .  .  .  Radio  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  program; 
Circulating  Ice  Water;  Servidor; 
and  every  other  service-sujieriority 
of  a  New  Hotel.  Night-time  quiet 
. .  .  si)ecially-designed  mattresses  . . . 
crisp,  fresh  linen  .  .  .  insure  sound 
she]).  4'hree  delight  fid  restaurants, 
including  an  attractive  Coffee  .Shop, 
serve  you  most  delicious  finid  at 
very  mcKlest  prices. 

Next  time  you  visit  New  York,  stop 
at  a  NEW  Hotel — the  Governor 
Clinton.  You’ll  enjoy  it! 


^  HOTEL  — 

GovernorClinton 

€.  W.  RAMKEY.  *lr.,  MAMAAER  wmm 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Avenue  at  3lNt  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  SttUion 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


the  sales  per  sipiarc  foot  of  selling 
in  the  interests  of  accurate  cost 
finding.  Thus  departmental  net 
results  may  lie  computed  which  will 
play  an  imiiortant  role  in  determin¬ 
ing  vital  store  policies,  even  store¬ 
wide  exi)ansion  or  the  restriction  of 
certain  activities. 

The  next  layer  or  strata  of  facts 
that  we  must  dig  into  includes  the 
easily  assembled  statistical  data  of 
turnover,  ratio  of  departmental 
sales  and  inventories  to  total  store 
sales  and  inventories,  and  data  on 
space.  .Ml  of  this  is  of  prime  neces¬ 


sity  in  analyzing  departments  which 
are  lagging  or  incurring  large  losses, 
riie  information  on  age  of  stocks 
should  l)e  obtained,  with  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  liearing  old  stocks 
have  on  future  markdowns.  We 
need  go  no  further,  we  have  merely 
mentioned  fundamentals — the  very 
vitals  of  every  retail  business — the 
things  which  arc  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  in  many  stores  now 
operating  in  the  red. 

Management  by  Control — Where 
is  it?  Make  sure  you  have  it  in 
vour  store. 


May,  1933 
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Legislation 


materials  to  complete  the  cloth  coat  (item  No.  9)  and  labor 
applied  in  assemblinR  the  fur  trimming  to  the  cloth-coat  (item 
No.  15)  to  complete  tlie  finisherl  fur-trimmed  coat,  are  not  to 
he  included  in  comparing  the  values  of  the  materials  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  taxability  of  the  finished  garment. 

To  correct  another  detail  of  the  article  appearing  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  as  staterl  above,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
fur-trimmed  coats  selling  for  less  than  $25.00  are  not  subject 
t(\  the  tax,  you  are  adviserl  that  at  no  time  is  the  selling  price 
of  an  article  a  factor  for  determining  the  taxability  of  the 
article,  hut  is  merely  a  basis  to  determine  the  amount  of  tax 
due  upon  the  sale  of  a  taxable  article. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  many  taxpayers  who  have 
been  filing  returns  and  paying  the  tax  based  upon  the  ruling, 
as  containerl  in  .\rticle  24  of  Regulations  46  before  amended. 


are  considering  filing  claims  for  the  refund  of  such  taxes, 
basing  their  claims  for  refuml  upon  Treasury  Decision  4361. 
The  attention  of  such  taxpayers  should  be  directed  to  Article 
71  of  Regulations  46,  which  outlines  in  full  the  information 
and  evidence  which  must  accom^ny  all  claims  for  refund  be¬ 
fore  such  claims  can  be  given  consideration. 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  the  information  contained  in  this 
letter  is  spreail  among  the  members  of  the  association  which 
you  represent.  If  further  information  is  desired,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  inquiry  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  specific  <|uestkm 
and  the  Bureau  will  give  such  inquiries  its  immeiliatc  attention. 

Respectfully, 

(signed)  R.  M.  Kstes 

Deputy  Commissioner 


The  Quality  Merchandise  Era 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


charges  for  a  sandwich.  The  era 
of  quality  merchandise  at  a  fair 
price  is  (lawning. 

I  said  it  was  fortunate  that  some 
of  us  have  maintained  a  .sane  bal¬ 
ance  on  this  question  of  quality  and 
have  not  allowed  ourselves  to  he 
stampeded  into  giving  the  inihlic 
what  it  seems  to  want.  It  has  not 


case  is  the  “tone”  of  the  decision. 

The  Court  was  careful  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  lietween  the  facts  in  this 
case  and  the  facts  in  prior  cases  in 
which  it  has  rendered  decisions  ap¬ 
parently  contrary  to  the  views  ex- 
oressed  in  the  Appalachian  Coals 
case.  This  .seems  to  reasonably 
justify  the  interpretation  that  each 
case  must  stand  uiKin  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  facts  and  the  intent  and 
effect  of  the  combination  or  selling 
agency  be  determined  in  the  light 
of  those  facts.  Neither  have  econ¬ 
omic  laws  been  set  aside  nor  has 
competition  been  stifled  by  this  de¬ 
cision. 

The  Court  in  placing  the  burden 
upon  the  Government  stated  there 
must  l)e  “a  definite  factual  showing 
of  illegality”  and  found  that  the 
Government  had  failed  to  show  ade¬ 
quate  grounds  for  enjoining  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  o)ieration  of  the 
agency. 

The  Court  concluded  its  opinion : 

“We  recognize,  however,  that 
the  case  has  been  tried  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  operation  of  the 
defendant’s  plan,  and  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  test  that  plan 
with  reference  to  purposes  ami 
anticipated  consequences  without 
the  advantage  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  experience.  If  in  actual 
operation  it  should  prove  to  be 
an  undue  restraint  upon  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  if  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  plan  is  useil  to  the 
impairment  of  fair  competitive 
opportunities,  the  decision  upon 
the  present  record  should  not 
preclude  the  Government  from 


lK*en  an  easy  role  for  prcKlucers 
and  merchandisers  to  stick  to  sound 
policies.  The  opixirtunists  and  the 
short-haul  operators  have  worked 
havoc  with  the  market,  but  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  lietter 
merchandise  at  a  fair  price  is  a 
sound  policy,  ami  one  that  will  win 
in  the  long  run. 


seeking  the  remedy  which  would 
be  suited  to  such  a  state  of  facts. 

We  think  also  that  in  the  event 
of  future  controversy  arising 
from  the  actual  operation  of  the 
plan  the  results  of  the  labor  of 
both  parties  in  this  litigation  in 
presenting  the  voluminous  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  industry,  market 
conditions  and  transportation 
facilities  and  rates,  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  lie  available,  without  the 
necessity  of  rcprcKlucing  that 
evidence.” 

Thus  the  Court,  by  remaudiug 
the  case  to  the  lower  court  and  dis¬ 
missing  the  comiilaint  7vitlu)ul 
(prejudice  and  retaining  jurisdiction 
in  the  lower  court  to  take  such 
further  jiroceedings  in  the  ajqiropri- 
ate  enforcement  of  the  Anti-Trust 
.•\ct,  which  may  lie  justified  by 
future  developments,  admonished 
the  defendants  to  not  revise,  alter, 
or  extend  their  plan,  and  in  effect 
warned  these  defendants,  and  others 
who  might  attemjd  to  bring  their 
activities  within  the  terms  of  the 
decision,  that  the  Court  would  stand 
by  to  determine  whether  the  jdari  in 
actual  oiieration  reflected  merely  the 
declared  jiurposes  of  the  defendants 
or  extended  beyond  it  into  the 
realms  of  statutory  inhibition,  in 
which  latter  case  the  Court  would 
dissolve  it. 

There  is  nothimr  in  tlie  decision 
which  should  be  interpreted  as  let¬ 
ting  down  the  bars  or  as  ijaving  the 
way  for  arbitrary  price  fi.xing  mon¬ 
opolistic  agreements  or  other  acts 
heretofore  interpreted  by  prior 


court  decisions  as  contrary  to  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Finally,  summarizing  this  opin¬ 
ion.  it  serves  no  other  puriuise  than 
to  apply  certain  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Sherman  Anti-'Frust 
Act  to  a  particular  situation  and  a 
concrete  set  of  facts,  which  are  me¬ 
ticulously  described  in  carefully 
guarded  language.  It  is  without 
practical  aiiplication,  because  the 
plan  (enjoined  by  tbe  lower  court) 
has  not  yet  lieen  put  into  ojieration. 
The  purposes  of  the  Sherman  Act 
have  neither  lieen  modified  nor  en¬ 
larged  by  this  opinion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  purposes  have  been  rede¬ 
clared  and  reaffirmed.  The  entire 
story  is  told  in  the  followin'’^  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Mr.  Justice  Hughes’ 
opinion : 

(1)  “The  purpose  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  to 
prevent  undue  restraints  of  in¬ 
terstate  commerce,  to  maintain 
its  appropriate  freedom  in  the 
public  interest,  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  subversive  or  co¬ 
ercive  influence  of  monopolistic 
endeavor.” 

(2)  “In  applying  this  test. 

<»  close  and  objective  scrutiny  of 
particular  conditions  and  pur¬ 
poses  is  necessary  in  each  case. 
Realties  must  dominate  the  judg¬ 
ment  ♦  ♦  *  The  question  of 
the  application  of  the  statute  is 
one  of  intent  and  effect.” 

(3)  “If  in  actual  ojieration  it 
should  prove  to  be  an  undue  re¬ 
straint  upon  interstate  commerce, 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  plan 
is  used  to  the  impairment  of 
fair  competitive  opportunities, 
the  decision  upon  the  present  rec¬ 
ord  should  not  preclude  the 
Government  from  seeking  the 
remedy  which  would  be  suited  to 
such  a  state  of  facts.” 

As  a  precedent,  the  opitiiou  is 
without  any  especial  value  or  im- 
jtortance.  As  a  guide  to  follow  into 
the  fields  of  combine  it  is  unreliable 
because  it  deals  only  with  its  own 
peculiar  facts.  It  is  not  a  substati- 
tial  foundation  upon  which  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  erect  a  monopolistic  struct¬ 
ure.  To  those  harboring  such 
thoughts  it  should  be  a  poor  com¬ 
forter. 


Way  Not  Paved  for  Monopolistic  Price-Fixing  Agreements 
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How  a 
New  York 
Department  Store 
SAVED  $13,756!! 
On  Insurance 


with  greater  strength  and  security  behind  every  policy. 

In  one  year  a  New  York  Department  store,  that  had  placed  all  of  its 
casualty  insurance  with  Lil)erty  Mutual,  reduced  the  cost  of  its  annual 
|)remiunis  by  $13,756.88. 

All  of  these  reductions  were  earned  through  cash  dividends  and — in 
addition — the  store  received  accident  prevention  service  that  greatly  l)ene- 
fited  future  rates.  All  claims  for  accidents  were  adjusted  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the  store  employees. 

Note  the  savings  in  the  chart  l)elow.  They  are  far  t(M)  ini])ortant  to  l)e 
ignored  by  any  business  that  must  reduce  overhead  in  these  very  trying 
times. 


KIND  of  INSURANCE 

ANNUAL  PREMIUM 

DIVIDEND 

Workiiien’s  (]oinpeiisatiuii 

General  Liability  . 

Auto  Liability  . 

Total . 

$24,88LM) 

20,772.20 

23,130.82 

$68,784.42 

$4,976.28 

4,1.54.44 

4,626.16 

$137^56.^8 

You,  too,  carry  these  same  lines  of  insurance  and  there  is  no  sound  reason 
why  you  should  deprive  yourself  of  such  very  substantial  savings.  This  is 
especially  true  when  you  realize  that  Lil^erty  Mutual  provides  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  unc|uestioned  financial  strength  that  can  only  lx;  offered  by  the 
largest  mutual  casualty  company  in  the  United  States. 

Liberty  Mutual  has  made  cash  dhddend  savings  for  its  policyholders  of 
not  less  than  20%  a  year — for  21  years.  'I'he  company  can  save  ff)r  you, 
just  as  it  has  saved  for  thousatids  of  other  husiuess  concerns  that  insist 
upon  buying  ecfHiomically — and  safely.  Let’s  talk  it  over. 

O  1933  u  M.  I.  Co. 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  Uay 

10  East  4()th  Street,  New  York 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request 
is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Firm  Name  . 

Street  Address  . 

City  or  Town  . 

My  Name  . 


liberty™  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^^COMPANY 


Home  Office — 31  St.  James  Avenue,  lloston 
New  York,  10  East  40th  Street  Chicago,  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


us  look  Jit  the  advantages  to  man- 
Executing  Rating  agcment,  first.  Rating  is  an  instru¬ 

ment  for  .  use  in  protecting  the 
Continued  from  page  CO)  store’s  investment  in  the  workers  by 

establishing  and  maintaining  stand- 

ence  of  thought  and  tenacity  of  production  is  reflected  in  that  mark  ards.  By  impersonalizing  the  stand- 
purpose.  He  is  told  that  he  is  not  as  truly  as  good  production  is  re-  ard,  rating  heightens  the  morale  of 
rated  on  his  possession  of  courage  fleeted.  Thus  the  rating  system  is  the  eniployee  by  convincing  him  that 
but  on  his  demonstration  of  that  used  when  promotion  is  considered,  he  will  get  a  square  deal.  It  reduces 
quality.  His  pride  and  confidence  in 
himself  is  preserved  while  he  ac¬ 
cepts  his  suiMjrior’s  judgment  of 
him. 

Seale  for  Rating 

After  the  rating  has  l)een  com-  A  Quarterly 
pleted,  it  is  entered  on  a  permanent  Ratinn 

record  where  the  quarterly  ratings  Summary 

of  that  executive  and  his  status  over  Form 

a  ix-riod  of  three  years,  is  kept. 

From  the  |)ermanent  record,  the 
current  rating  of  the  executive  is 
placed  on  another  record  form  for 
the  annual  executive  personnel  re¬ 
view,  with  the  executive’s  produc¬ 
tion  figures,  .salary  and  store  his- 
tory.  At  this  review,  the  rating  salary  reduction  is  considered  the  turnover  of  the  organization  by 

takes  its  place^  in  the  consideration  when  close-out  is  recommended.  .showing  the  executive,  before  it  is 
of  that  executive  s  value  to  the  or-  just  what  points  he  has 

ganization,  along  with  such  tangible  Kemhs  of  Rating  Plan  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard 

factors  as  how  much  money  the  ex-  management  has  set  for  him.  It  also 

ecutive  has  made  for  the  organiza-  Without  trying  to  draw  conclus-  indicates  to  management  the  jirom- 
tion.  For  there  is  a  definite  corre-  ions  concerning  the  fallibility  or  in-  i^ipj,  material  for  promotion  within 
lation  between  the  executive’s  pro-  fallibility  of  this  rating  plan,  some  the  store,  thus  eliminating  the  neces- 
duction  and  his  rating  mark.  Poor  of  its  results  can  lie  examined.  Let  ^ity  for  filling  jobs  of  responsibility 

from  the  outside.  It  provides  a 
more  uniform  job  performance  for 
the  store. 

Second,  rating  has  an  eflfect  upon 
the  executive.  It  serves  the  execu¬ 
tive  as  an  aid  in  meeting  his  portion 
of  management’s  responsibility  for 
the  investment  in  the  worker.  It 
serves  as  a  means  of  control  through 
premeditated  observation  and  direc¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  used,  impersonally, 
as  a  basis  for  commendation  and 
correction.  It  gives  executives  an 
iucrea.sed  knowledge  of  what  is  ex- 
|)ected  of  them.  And,  lastly,  the 
.sy.stematic  and  intelligent  use  of 
rating  develops  a  judicial  mind  in 
those  who  do  the  rating.  Snap 
judgments  are  largely  eliminateil. 
Personal  prejudices,  which  are  us¬ 
ually  based  ou  acts  of  minor  im- 
]K)rtance,  have  little  op|)ortunity  for 
expression. 

Thus  the  rating  system  in  Lord 
&  Taylor  has  obvious  and  far- 
reaching  effects.  Rating  would  go 
on  even  if  there  were  no  form  for 
recording  it.  In  realizing  this  and 
providing  a  rating  system,  the  man¬ 
agement  has  a  method  for  kee])ing 
an  account  of  human  effort  that 
parallels  in  imixjrtance  the  account 
that  is  kept  of  the  investment  in 
equipment  and  merchandise. 
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Traf  fic  Topics 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 


THE  LINCOLN  .  .WHEN  YOU'RE  IN  NEW  YORK 

^3  A  DAY  SINGLE  ^4  A  DAY  DOUBLE 

5  minutes'  walk  to  your  wholesale  sources,  whether 
it's  clothing,  iurs,  millinery,  jewels,  furniture.  Check 
your  style  reports  in  the  swank  Fifth  Avenue  shops — 
three  blocks  away  ...  in  the  evening,  you're  within 
strolling  distance  of  everything  of  interest  in  New 
York's  night  life. 

'The  Lincoln.  1,400  sunlit  rooms,  each  with  bath-ond- 
shower,  servidor  and  radio.  And  the  service  is  excellent! 

Restaurant,  Grill  and  Cafeteria 
Luncheon  65c  and  85c  Dinner  $1  and  $1.25 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  Manager 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

NEW  YORE 
44th  to  45th  STREET-8th  AVENUE 

NOW  UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT- "A  RELIANCE  HOTEL” 


Traffic  (jroup  News 

{Continued  from  payc  (u) 

in  some  measures,  and  private  car¬ 
riers  by  motor  truck  were  made  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulation  in  Arizona,  New 
Me.\ico  and  Oregon. 

Measures  calling  for  motor  trtick 
regulation  and  the  fixiii"  of  rates 
and  charges,  were  defeated  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  North  .'ind  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virgin¬ 
ia  and  Wyoming. 

About  .SOOO  bills  affecting  motor 
truck  operation  were  introduced  in 
state  legislatures  this  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  about  7,000  in  1931. 
Registration  fees  and  special  taxes, 
exclusive  of  gasoline  taxes,  were 
dealt  with  in  about  400  of  the  bills, 
and  l.SO  others  related  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  vehicles  using  the 
public  highways. 

The  general  tendency  to  reduce 
registration  fees  and  initial  charges 
agjiinst  nwitor  vehicles  in  the  ex|iec- 
tation  of  a  larger  consumption  of 
gasoline,  and  greater  revenue  from 
gasoline  taxes,  is  manifest  in  the 
new  laws  affecting  these  features 
that  h.avc  been  passed  by  the  state 
legislatures. 

Regulation  of  Freight  Forwarders 

Representative  Rayburn  has  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  bill — H.R.  4006,  de¬ 
signed  to  regulate  the  business  of 
freight  forwarding  by  bringing 
such  businesses  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  bill  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Proposed  Federal  Legislation  for 
Trucks  and  Buses  in  Inter¬ 
state  Coinineree 

The  following  Bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  house  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  : 

“H.  R.  410-1 — By  Representative 
Hiiddleston. 

“Proposes  placing  all  interstate  or 
foreign  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  by  ‘for  hire’  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  ooerated  over  fixed  routes  or 
lietween  fixed  termini  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  I.  C.  C.  Apparently 
it  would  l)e  unnecessary  for  these 
carriers  to  obtain  certificates  of  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity  but  all  carri¬ 
ers  would  have  to  operate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  and  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Commission.  All  rates 


would  have  to  be  filed  and  approved 
by  the  Commission.’’ 

“H.  R.  4119— By  Representative 
McClintic. 

“Would  authorize  the  Legislature 
of  each  state  to  regulate  the  size, 
speed,  and  license  fees  of  all  intra¬ 
state  and  interstate  buses  or  trucks 
engaged  in  public  business  with  its 
citizens.’’ 

“H.  R.  4876-  By  Repre.sentative 
Crosser. 

“Would  provide  that  six  hours 
shall  be  deemed  a  day’s  work  and 
the  standard  of  a  day’s  work  for 
compensation  for  services  of  all 


employees  now  or  hereafter  em¬ 
ployed  by  agencies  aJid  operators  of 
facilities  of  interstate  transi)orta- 
tion.’’ 


“ONE  MAN”  AD\T:KT1S1NG 
DEPARTMENT  AVAILABLE 

Recently  operated  the  advertising  de- 
IKirtment  of  a  Soatliern  department 
st«»re,  volume  over  1  million.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  budgeting  of 
an  advertising  appropriation,  modern 
merchandise  and  merchandising.  Notable 
copywriter,  layout  man.  College  trained. 
25,  whose  active  mind,  sales  .sense  and 
integrity  should  prove  profitable  to  any 
progressive  organization.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  E-46-33. 
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Merchandising 


Increasing  the  Average  Sale  in  Home  Furnishings 

{Continued  from  page  78) 


as  on  porches,  is  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity.  Modern  designs  are  relative¬ 
ly  more  popular  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago ;  that  is — it  is  report¬ 
ed  that  the  volume  of  sales  of  mod¬ 
ern  furniture  in  the  metropolitan 
area  have  not  increased  markedly, 
but  they  have  held  up  while  other 
tyjies  have  declined,  making  their 
ratio  to  total  sales  larger.  This  fur¬ 
niture  is,  of  course,  more  appropri¬ 
ate  in  a  mcKlern  apartment  or  in  the 
stucco  houses  of  Florida  and  the 
Southwest  than  in  frame  houses,  so 
this  increased  popularity  is  not  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  country. 

Rfjof  gardens  are  increasingly 
in  evidence  in  metro]M)litan  areas, 
'fhe  roof — and  every  Uxlge — in 
many  aimrtment  houses  and  hotels, 
now  are  decked  out  with  awnings, 
sun  umbrellas,  chairs,  couches  and 
many  novel  gadgets.  Combinations 
of  enameled  wood  and  metal  as 
well  as  the  lighter  ty^jes  of  furni¬ 
ture  are  being  shown  for  these 
aerial  retreats. 

Altman’s  Hacienda  Shop  (see 
|)age  78)  is  now'  intrcKlucing  Mex¬ 
ican  furniture  of  stretched  raw- 
hide  over  hickory  frames.  These 
are  l)eing  i)ro;noted,  together  with 
colorful  peasant  draperies,  home- 
blown  glassware  and  band-decorat¬ 
ed  earthenware. 

The  pictnresfiue  qualities  of  In¬ 
dian  rugs  are  also  being  dramatized 


in  a  numl)er  of  stores  where  natives, 
in  co.stume,  weave  a  rng  for  the 
Iwnefit  of  spectators.  Mountain 
women  in  sun  bonnets  and  calico 
dresses,  have  attracted  interested 
throngs  and  have  stimulated  sales 
of  rag  and  hooked  rugs.  An  exhibit 
of  Swiss  haJidicrafts  is  at  present 
Inning  shown  at  McCutche«)n’s,  and 
Swedish,  Russian  and  other  nation¬ 
al  displays  have  been  presented  in 
interesting  promotions. 

Include  Acceswiries 

Colorful  linens,  and  lamps  with 
chintz  or  gingham  shades  (see  page 
75)  are  also  im])ortant  in  obtaining 
a  summery  effect,  and  are  now  be¬ 
ing  promoted,  in  combination  with 
furniture  and  floor  covering  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Bar  wagons  and  other  drinking 
paraphernalia,  as  well  as  cigarette 
stands  and  many  smoking  access¬ 
ories  seem  omnipresent  in  the  dis¬ 
plays,  and  various  pottery  novelties 
from  the  giftwares  departments  are 
also  effectively  used  in  the  windows 
and  model  rooms  and  can  be  pro¬ 
moted  with  the  house  furnishings. 

It  is  not  |X)ssible  to  do  more  than 
outline  some  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  merchandising  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Home  Furnishings,  in  the  si)ace 
which  can  Ik;  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

The  seasonal  nature  of  this  mer¬ 


chandise  makes  the  careful  timing 
of  promotions  and  the  clearing  of 
stocks  toward  the  latter  j)art  of  the 
summer  more  inqierative  than  is  the 
case  with  goods  which  can  1k‘  sold 
throughout  the  year. 

But  the  need  for  coordination  of 
the  activities  of  all  departments  in 
the  Home  Furnishings  Division  is 
e(|ually  great  in  Summer  and  in 
Winter.  M(Klel  rcMnns  and  attr, ac¬ 
tive  window  and  departmental  dis¬ 
plays  hel])  to  sell  merchandise,  what¬ 
ever  the  season.  .'\nd  whenever 
salespeoi)le  can  offer  intelligent  sug¬ 
gestions,  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  ])rinciples  of  interior  decorati(»n 
and  of  the  merchandise  available  in 
all  of  the  Home  Furnishings  De¬ 
partments,  they  can  increase  the 
average  sale. 

'Fhe  Home  Furnishing  Committee 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  will 
announce  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  their  plans  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  major 
problems  f)f  this  Division. 

Home  F'urnishings  Departments 
have  l)een  on  the  “sick”  list  in 
many  stores  for  some  time.  Just 
what  the  Controllers’  Congress  Re¬ 
port  will  show  for  the  year  1932  is 
not  yet  known,  but  a  thorough  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
Division  should  enable  stores  to 
make  a  better  showing  during  the 
months  to  come.  As  to  Summer 
Home  Furnishings  for  this  season, 
an  idea-full,  well  coordinated  sell¬ 
ing  cami)aign  during  the  next  t)0  to 
‘X)  days  can  be  prcKluctive  of  very 
iKMieficial  results. 


.1  Dcl'drlinmlal 
Dis/'lay 
of 
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**Home9  James!*’ 


Buyers  As  Teachers 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

Remember — you — and  you  alone — can  train 
them  to  have  the  rifjht  attitude  toward 
Want  Slips. 

If  want  slips  mean  nothinjj  to  you,  they  will 
mean  nothing  to  the  salesclerk.  If  you  give 
your  salesj)eople  the  im|)ression  that  you 
resent  them,  you  will  reap  a  harvest  of 
No  Calls! 

(]uiiipetitive  Stores 

A.  A.sk  your  salesi)eo])le  if  they  have  visited  any 
of  the  competitive  stores.  Have  they  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  interest  in  display  or  new  merchan¬ 
dise? 

11.  'fell  them  of  any  interesting  competitive  events, 
advertisements,  sales  or  merchandise  which  cus¬ 
tomers  may  mention  in  shopping. 

Appearuiiee  of  Department 

.\.  Is  stock  well  kei)t?  Kneourage  cleanliness  and 
orderliness  in  stockkeeping — Note  actual  i)er- 
formance  and  suggest  remedies  for  jMxtr  stock- 
kee])ing. 

11.  Is  di.sj)lay  attractive  and  is  it  changed  fre- 
(jnently  ? 

C.  h'ncourage  pride  in  |K*rsonal  api)earance.  We 
must  maintain  our  standard  of  api)earance  hy 
l)eing  well  gnKuned  and  carrying  out  <lress  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Sale.Hiiiaiisliip  Priiieiples 

\.  Suggestive  Selling 

h'mphasize  the  imiM)rtance  of  always  trying 
to  sell  more  than  one  item.  Point  out  the 
advantage  of  owning  .several  of  the  same 
item ;  illustrate  the  ease  with  which  related 
items  can  be  shown. 

After  a  sale  is  made,  encourage  use  of  the 
expression  “Have  you  seen  our  new  so- 
and-so?”  Then  have  the  new  merchandise 
near  at  hand  to  be  shown,  if  jxjssible. 

A  customer’s  “No”  to  this  (piestion  does  not 
prevent  showing  it  to  her.  Whereas  “No” 
to  the  question  “Would  you  like  to  see  our 
new  so-and-so?”  ends  the  transaction, 
h'ncourage  showing  the  “next  higher  price 
line”  in  which  the  customer  is  interested. 
Illustrate  how  this  can  l)e  shown  and  sell¬ 
ing  points  brought  out  without  endangering 
the  sale  of  the  lower-priced  merchandise. 

11.  Shu7i>numship  in  Selling 

Illustrate  how  merchandise  can  shown  to 
advantage. 

h'.midiasize  principles  of  demonstrating  mer¬ 
chandise  appeal  wherever  jxjssihle.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  dress  material  draj)ed  against  the 
figure ;  glassware  on  an  attractive  table 
cloth ;  a  bed  spread  shown  on  a  l)ed ;  a  tie 
draiJed  to  show  the  effect  of  the  pattern. 
Instill  some  of  the  ])rinciples  gixxl  ilemonstra- 
tors  use  in  selling  their  merchandise. 
Dramatize  merchandise  to  the  customer  and 
the  .sale  cannot  lose  interest. 


.  .  .  and  HANDELOKS  carry  your 
store  name  and  message  all  the  way! 

By  street  car,  by  limousine,  by  foot — 

•  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  take  your  ad¬ 
vertising  into  the  home.  Carried  by  the  handy 
handle  instead  of  under  the  arm,  your  pub¬ 
licity  is  paraded  wherever  your  customer  goes! 

By  changing  deliveries  to  take-withs, 
HANDELOKS  account  for  a  real  saving — 
averaging  16c  per  parcel!  And  they  do  en¬ 
courage  women  to  say,  “I’ll  take  it  with  me,” 
because  HANDELOKS  are  attractive,  con¬ 
venient  and  easy-to-carry. 

For  extra  profit  plus  faster  wrapping;  for 
effective  advertising  plus  sale-building  pres¬ 
tige —  use  HANDELOKS,  the  modern 
method  of  wrapping! 

Write  for  complete  information. 

WOLF  BROTHERS 

Complete  Bag  and  Envelope  Service 
332  North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


Electrical  Merchandising  Activities  of  Individual  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


Table  3 

SALES  AND  MERCHANDISING  FIGURES  OF  STORE  “E” 

or. 

Percent  Number  Most 

of  Total  of  Popular 

Appliance  Units  Price  Mark-  Turn- 


Appliances 

Sales 

Sales 

Sold 

by  1  tern 

Markup 

down 

iYi^er 

...  $  40 

2 

6 

40"„ 

1 

Sewing  Machines  . 

4,405 

10.9 

— 

— 

— 

11.062 

40.9 

L58 

!l;63.50 

20 

_ 

4 

Bridge  Lamps  . 

1,250 

5.6 

300 

2.95 

50 

— 

1.5 

650 

2.9 

300 

2.00 

.38.5 

_ 

8 

Curling  Irons  . 

03 

.4 

70 

100 

40 

— 

2 

1,925 

8.7 

1.50 

12.50 

.38 

_ 

3 

140 

.(. 

140 

1.00 

40 

2 

Health  Lamps . 

500 

2.3 

100 

5.00 

40 

— 

2 

150 

.7 

72 

2.00 

37 

_ 

2 

Irons  . 

018 

2.8 

L50 

4.00 

40 

6 

Percolators  . 

450 

2.0 

125 

2.(K) 

40 

— 

.3 

225 

1.0 

.1 

L50 

1 

1.58 

4I» 

_ 

2 

Violet  Ray  Outfits  .  . 

12 

12.50 

40 

— 

1 

Waffle  Irons  . 

(.50 

2.0 

100 

4.05 

40 

— 

4 

$22, OCX).  Appliances  are  merchandised  as  a  separate 
department  and  outside  salesmen  are  used  on  certain 
major  appliances.  This  concern  provides  its  own  facil¬ 
ities  for  financing  and  servicing.  Sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  figures  by  item  are  given  in  Table  3. 

This  store  does  not  handle  washing  machines,  jMir- 
haps  because  of  its  southern  location.  The  warm 
climate  may  also  account  for  the  relatively  large  sale  of 
fans.  Bas^  on  dollar  volume,  vacuum  sweepers  lead, 
sewing  machines  are  second,  and  fans,  third.  High 
turnover  figures  are  reported  for  electric  clocks,  vacuum 
sweepers,  waffle  irons,  and  fans. 


Suiiuiiary  of  Individual  Store  Operations 

'This  analysis  of  the  merchandising  and  sales  e.\]K‘ri- 
ences  of  five  stores  indicates  the  varying  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity  of  department  store  merchandising.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  stores  using  canvassers  for 
vacuum  sweepers  and  other  large  appliances  show  large 
sales  in  these  items.  Where  two  year  com])arisons  are 
available,  it  is  found  that,  although  a  general  decline 
in  sales  is  noted,  the  unit  sales  of  many  ap])liances  in¬ 
crease.  Two  year  comparisons  also  reveal  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  increasing  their  electrical  merchan¬ 
dising  operations. 


The  Question  Box 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


In  Store  No.  2  tlie  Receiving  Department  does  not 
make  a  size  and  color  check  outside  of  ready-towear. 
They  leave  this  work  to  the  buyers. 

In  Store  No.  3,  the  Receiving  Department  checks  all 
merchandise  for  size  and  color. 

In  Store  No.  4,  the  Receiving  Deiiartinent  makes  a 
very  careful  check  on  size  and  color  for  ready-to-wear 
departments  and  when  the  merchandise  does  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  order,  the  Receiving  Department  tliemselves 
make  the  returns  to  the  manufacturers  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  buyers.  They  feel  very  strongly  that  this  system 
should  also  apply  to  other  merchandise,  and  plan  that  in 
the  near  future  they  will  check  size  and  color  through¬ 
out  the  store. 


In  Store  No.  5,  the  Receiving  Department  does  not 
check  for  size  and  color  except  on  ready-to-wear. 

In  Store  No.  6,  the  Receiving  Department  checks 
only  ready-to-wear  for  size  and  color.  Gloves,  under¬ 
wear,  hosiery,  etc.,  are  checked  for  size  and  color  by 
buyers. 

In  Store  No.  7,  the  Receiving  Department  does  not 
check  for  size  and  color. 

However,  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  Managers  present,  that  the  particular  example 
you  cited  in  your  letter  concerning  beige  coats,  could 
only  be  detected  by  the  buyer.  In  other  words,  only  the 
buyer  would  know  what  i^articular  lieige  was  ordered. 
The  Receiving  Department,  however,  could  bring  to  the 
buyer’s  attention  the  various  shades  of  beige. — L.  F.  M. 
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Retailing  Problems 


Margins  and  Expenses  of  Variety  Chains 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


transaction  the  chain’s  advantage  is 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  figure. 


however,  the  average  department 
store  probably  did  not  increase  its 
plant  in  those  years,  but  experienced 
rather  a  decreasing  dollar  volume  of 
sales  in  its  existing  plant,  a  decline 
in  the  dollar  expenditure  for  pay 
roll  and  all  other  expense  except 
that  for  items  connected  with  ten¬ 
ancy,  a  more  or  less  constant  ex¬ 
penditure  for  these  latter  items,  and 
a  much  less  favorable  profit  and  loss 
showing.  According  to  the  figures 
of  the  Bureau’s  study,  these  state¬ 
ments  fit  almost  exactly  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  average  variety  chain 
store,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  average  chain. 

KHtiiiiuted  Expense  Per 
Transaction 

Although  the  i)ercentage  figures, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  figures, 
cited  thus  far  are  undoubtedly  of 
importance  and  of  interest,  i)erhaps 
much  greater  significance  attaches 
to  the  figures  on  the  cost  per  aver¬ 
age  sale  or  per  transaction  in  the 
two  types  of  retail  institution.  Act¬ 
ual  statistics  on  this  subject  are  still 
lacking,  but  it  is  now  possible  to 
make  estimates  which  give  some 
clue  to  the  actual  situation. 

According  to  the  Bureau’s  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  88,  in  1931  the  average 
gross  sales  for  department  stores 
with  net  sales  of  from  $4,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  was  $2.10.  For  these 
same  stores  the  average  total  ex¬ 
pense  per  gross  sales  transaction 
was  67.4  cents.  Comparable  actual 
figures  for  1929  are  not  available. 
However,  several  bases  are  available 
for  estimating  1929  figures.  These 
bases  include  the  figures  for  1930 
published  in  Bulletin  No.  88,  the 
trend  of  department  stores  selling 
prices,  and  the  figures  on  costs  per 
transaction  in  department  stores  in 
1929  and  1930,  presented  in  my 
article  in  The  Bulletin  for  De¬ 
cember,  1931.  In  the  light  of  these 
data,  it  appears  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that,  in  1929,  for  department 
stores  with  net  sales  of  from 
$4,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  the  aver¬ 
age  gross  sales  was  about  $2.70  and 
the  average  total  expense  per  gross 
sales  transaction  about  85  cents. 

For  variety  chains  the  available 
information  is  much  less  reliable 
and  there  is  much  less  of  it.  Infor¬ 
mation  secured  through  correspond¬ 
ence  and  conversation  with  execu¬ 
tives  of  several  important  chains, 
however,  indicates  that  the  average 


sale  in  variety  chains  in  1929  may 
well  have  fallen  between  35  cents 
and  55  cents  or  60  cents;  and  that 
similarly  for  1931  the  average  may 
have  fallen  between  25  cents  and  50 
cents.  There  are  no  figures  on  the 
relationship  of  returns  to  sales  in 
variety  chains,  but  presumably  one 
does  little  violence  to  the  truth  in 
assuming  that  they  are  negligible. 
If  one  apjdies  to  the  estimated  sales 
figures  just  cited  the  jiercentages  of 
total  expense  to  sales  given  in  Table 
1,  it  appears  that  the  cost  i)er  trans¬ 
action  for  variety  chains  in  1929 
probably  fell  between  9.5  cents  and 
17  cents,  and  in  1931  between  7.5 
cents  and  15  cents. 

(lhain  Costs  l.A)wer 

'I'hese  figures  indicate  most  em¬ 
phatically  the  great  economy  of  the 
variety  chain  form  of  operation  as 
contrasted  with  the  department 
store  form  of  operation.  Even 
though  the  percentage  of  expense  in 
variety  chains  runs  at  around  85  per 
cent  of  the  department  store  rate, 
and  hence  suggests  no  overwhelm¬ 
ing  expense  advantage  for  the 
chains,  the  cost  in  cents  of  handling 
the  average  transaction  in  the  chain 
apparently  is  15  per  cent  or  18  per 
cent  of  the  department  store  cost 
per  transaction.  Judged  by  percent¬ 
ages  of  sales  the  chain’s  advantage 
is  15  jier  cent;  judged  by  costs  iier 


Important  Differences 

In  spite  of  the  objections  which 
can  be  raised  to  cost  comparisons 
involving  institutions  as  unlike  as 
dejxirtment  stores  and  variety 
chains,  and  to  any  comparisons 
luised  on  the  average  sale,  manifest¬ 
ly  there  is  an  important  difference 
in  the  cost  of  retailing  merchandise 
by  the  department  store  method  as 
contrasted  with  the  variety  chain 
method.  One  need  not  be  greatly 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  this 
ilifference  in  expense  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  differences  in  the  effici¬ 
ency  or  effectiveness  with  which 
either  institution  on  the  average 
performs  the  functions  which  it  has 
chosen  to  iierform.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  institutions  operating  at 
costs  iier  transaction  so  marketlly 
different  are  to  some  degree,  iier- 
liaps  to  an  important  degree,  in 
competition.  This  fact  alone  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  future  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  should  watch  closely  the 
methods,  costs,  sales  volume,  and 
general  development  of  variety 
chains  and  should,  also,  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  keep  intimately  in 
touch  with  the  attitude  of  consum¬ 
ers  toward  these  chains,  toward  tin¬ 
type  of  retail  service  which  they 
provide,  towarrl  the  cpialities  of 
goods  which  they  sell,  and  toward 
the  prices  they  charge. 


What’s  Wrong  With  Our  Hosiery  Departments? 

(Continued  from  page  71) 


one  pair  of  stockings  in  each  letter, 
telling  the  customer  we  are  sending 
her  a  pair  of  hose  with  our  compli¬ 
ments  and  asking  her  to  wear  it  and 
.see  how  she  liked  it,  and  also  in¬ 
forming  her  that  more  can  lie  had 
in  our  store  at  $1.65. 

Women  are  sick  of  cheap  hose 
and  you’d  be  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sponse  we  got  to  this.  It  was  so 
satisfactorj'  that  we  are  going  to  try 
it  again  very  shortly  on  a  larger 
scale,  naturally  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  hosiery  department  in 
de])artment  stores,  has  lieen  the  foot¬ 
balling  of  hosiery  in  the  so  called 
storewide  .sales.  This,  while  pro¬ 
ductive  of  volume  business  at  the 
time,  breaks  down  the  complete 


structure  you  are  trying  to  build  and 
j)uts  hosiery  in  a  cheap  class,  and,  I 
i)elieve,  should  lie  entirely  discon¬ 
tinued. 

As  I  said  before,  the  problem  is 
not  one  of  manufacture  alone,  but 
it  can  lie  put  over  with  the  help  of 
legitimate  retailers.  Let’s  all  lie 
legitimate,  let’s  helji  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  lie  and  stay  legitimate.  Full 
fashioned  hose  will  then  lie  safe  and 
Ixith  departments,  upstairs  and 
downstairs  can  get  a  volume  and  a 
profit.  Upstairs  departments  will  be 
lienefited  by  increased  volume  and 
profit,  due  to  increased  saleschecks; 
the  liasements  will  be  benefited  by 
the  difference  in  price  between  up¬ 
stairs  and  downstairs  and  also  by 
increased  saleschecks,  and  we’ll  all 
be  happy — so  let’s  all  help. 
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RESUME 


A  merchant,  t(Klay,  has  to  concern  himself  with 
many  problems  which  in  the  jjast  seemed  academic  and 
remote  from  the  practical  activities  ol  a  liusiness  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Not  simply  buying  and  selling,  hut  the  effect 
of  commodity  prices  ujion  the  whole  sticial  structure, 
and  the  purchasim^  jniwer  of  the  consuming  public, 
are  questions  which  have  to  oe  coiisideretl.  'I  his  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  tliese  develop¬ 
ments  and  in  the  Editorials  (sec  {'tiyes  5-13)  recent 
developments  which  most  vitahy  concern  the  C  ralt  are 
carefully  analyzed. 

Many  things  have  tKcurred  since  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  which  retailers  should  tlisciiss.  'I'liere  will  be 
no  "rehashing  of  old  stuff,'’  liecause  so  many  new  sit¬ 
uations  are  now  confronting  the  retail  C  ratt,  together 
with  all  other  business  organizations — that  there  will 
lie  time  to  consider  only  the  most  iinportaiit  proltlems. 
(Sec  page  14) 

i*ithy  comments  by  our  President  on  Association 
and  National  affairs.  (See  page  19) 

A  store  which  buys  good  merchandise  and  is  well 
managed  in  every  other  respect  hut  which  does  not 
study  fashion  trends  with  the  utmost  care  can  never 
serve  the  consuming  public  to  its  full  satisfaction. 
“News  and  Views  of  Fashion”  will  help  your  apparel 
ileiiartmeiits  to  lie  fashion-right.  (Sec  pages  21-6) 

The  Ouality  Merchandise  Era  is  ushering  in  a  jK'riod 
of  sound  prixluction  and  distribution  jKilicies.  (See 
page  27 ) 

On  a  sizzling  hot  day,  when  women  are  wearing 
chiffons  or  other  sheer  dresses,  the  long  suffering  men 
go  aliout  in  their  heavy  garments — a\)imrently  they'd 
rather  melt  than  lie  conspicuous.  But  note  the  “Before 
and  After”  picture,  which  illustrates  the  announcement 
of  the  plans  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Committee. 
(See  page  28) 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  more  to  the  fore  than 
ever  in  business  discussions.  Our  Washington  repre- 
.sentative  exjilains  the  significance  of  the  recent  Ajipala- 
chian  Coals  decision  iqKm  the  situation.  (.SVc  page 
30) 

Every  one  of  the  sales  events  discussed  in  Promo¬ 
tional  Flashes  (see  pages  32-9)  has  heljied  business  in 
at  least  one  store.  It  may  lx?  just  what  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  to  stimulate  sales. 

A  display  exjiert  presents  some  practical  and  attrac¬ 
tive  windows.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  memlier  stores  should 
lead  in  the  attractiveness  and  selling  power  of  their 
window  displays;  and  articles  of  this  tyi)e  will  helj) 
you  to  maintain  (or  attain)  this  leadership.  (See  page 
41) 

Do  you  know  where  your  customers  live — and  how 
they  live?  If  not,  how  can  you  do  a  scientific  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  job?  (.SVr  page  45) 

A  tie-up  between  your  newspajier  advertising  aiul 
your  display  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  lioth. 
(See  page  46) 

Here  is  another  Peace  Trexity  suggestion.  United 
we  stand,  divided .  (.S>^  page  48) 


Did  you  use  more  advertising  sjiace  to  sell  less  mer¬ 
chandise  or  vice  versa  during  the  i>ast  three  years? 
Sec  page  50  for  figures  of  leading  cities  throughout 
the  country. 

There  are  figures  which  are  indisiiensable  for  effi¬ 
cient  management  of  a  store — and  figures  that  are  just 
a  waste  of  time  to  assemble.  Are  you  sure  your  sta¬ 
tistics  are  in  the  first  category?  (Sec  page  53) 

Their  lower  costs  per  tran.saction  give  a  comiH*titive 
advantage  to  variety  chains,  according  to  a  study  just 
completed  at  Harvard.  (See  page  55) 

The  Personnel  Group  is  prejxiring  a  niiinber  of  help¬ 
ful  studies.  (See  page  58) 

The  responsibility  of  buyers  for  training  the  sales- 
IR'ojile  in  their  departments,  is  l>eing  stressed  more 
and  more.  (See  page  59) 

\  fair  and  consistent  inethixl  of  rating  the  ability 
of  e.xecutives,  incites  them  to  greater  effort  and  creates 
a  more  harmonious  atmosphere.  (Sec  page  60) 

4'he  Ouestion  Box  is  opened  for  your  lienefit.  (Sec 
page  fil ) 

'I'he  ixitential  market  for  electrical  giMxls  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  present  day  retailing  opjKirtiinities. 
(Sec  page  62) 

The  problems  of  our  public  carriers  have  become 
front  l>age  news.  Traffic  <[iiestions  have  always  been 
iin]Mirtant  for  retailers  who  collect  their  merchandi.se 
from  all  ((uarters  of  the  globe.  (.SVc  page  67) 

Do  you  or  your  customers  test  your  merchandise? 
If  the  latter,  how  many  ex-customers  has  this  ixilicy 
prixluced?  (Sec  page  68) 

How  many  sell  a  second  as  a  first — a  first  but  not 
a  second  time?  Women  do  not  return  to  buy  hosiery 
that  does  not  wear  well.  (See  page  69) 

Air  conditioning  equipment  oikmis  up  a  new  field, 
but  retpiires  careful  study  of  the  technical  \)roblems 
involved.  (See  page  71 ) 

If  you  are  to  make  a  jirofit  on  hou.sewares  aiul  china, 
there  are  certain  underlying  principles  which  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  (See  page  73) 

Here  is  “Light  on  the  Lamp  Situation” — and  on  the 
entire  problem  t>f  merchandising  Home  Furnishings. 
(See  page  75) 

Do  you  sell  your  customers  Summer  ICnsembles  for 
their  houses?  Their  homes  should  be  appropriately 
garlied  for  hot  weather,  too.  (See  page  77) 

This  wallpaper  deixirtment  made  a  good  start  in  bad 
times.  (See  page  79) 

Have  you  tried  having  an  luntiloyee  Shoniiing 
Night?  (See  page  79) 

Are  your  collections  slow?  Here’s  a  letter  that 
brought  gocxl  results.  (See  page  80) 

Supply  simplification  can  aid  very  materially  in  re- 
during  your  operating  expense.  (.SVe  page  81) 

riiis  letter  explains  the  intricacies  of  the  fur  tax. 
(See  page  86) 
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